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KO.  XLVI^     -— ■  ON  THE   SUPPOSITION   THAT  SACRI'' 
FICE  ORIGINATED   IN   PRIESTCRAFT. 

^  Page  43.  ^) — Some  of  those  objectors,  who 
call  themselves  enlightened,  but  whose  opinions 
would  scarcely  deserve  notice  wQre  it  not  to 
mark  their  absurdity,  have  sagaciously  conji^^ 
tured,  that  sacrifice  was  the  invention  of  priest- 
craft. Morgan,  (Moral.  Phil  p.  236. )  and  Tiii* 
dal,  (Christ,  as  old  as  the  Great,  pi  790  exult 
in  this  discovery.  But,  in  the  elevation  of  their 
triutnph,  they  have  totally  forgotten  to  inform 
U5,  wBo  were  the  priest3  in  the  days  of  Cain  and 

Abel :  or,  if  we  consent  to  set  aside  the  history  of 

•  •  • 

,  that  first  sacrifice,  in  compliance  with  the  dis- 
like which  such  gentlemen  entertain  for  the  book 
in  which  it  is  contained,  we  have  still  to  learn 
of  them,  in  what  manner  the  fathers  and  heads 
of  families,    (by  whom,   even  Morgan  himself 
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confesses^  sacrifices  were  first  offered,)  con triveJ 
to  convert  the  oblation  of  their  own  flocks  and 
fruits  into  a  gainful  traffic.     And  indeed,  after 
all.    the  priests,   or,  as  he  calls  them,   *^  holy 
butchers,"  whom  Tindal  wittily  represents,  "  as 
sharing  with  their  Gods,  and  reserving  the  best 
bits  for  themsdves,"  seem  to  have  possessed  a 
very  extraordinary  taste :  the  sMn  of  the  burnt- 
oflTering  among  the  Jews,  (Lev.  vii.  8.)  and  the 
skin  Sind  Jeet  among  the  heathens,  (Pott,  Antiq, 
vol.  i,  book  ii,  ch.  3.)  being  the  best  bits,  which, 
the  priests  cunningly  reserved  for  their  own  use.* 
Such  impotent  cavils,  contemptible  as  they  are^ 
may  yet  be  considered  of  value  in  this  light: 
they  imply  an  admission,  that  the  invention  of 
sacrifice  on  principles  of  natural  reason  is  utterly 
inconceivable:     since,    if  any    such    principles 
eould  be  pointed  out,  these  writers,  whose  main 
object  is  to  undermine  the  fabric  of  revelation, 
would  gladly  have  resorted  to  them,  in  prefer- 
eRoe  to  suppositions  so  frivolous  and  absurd. 

» 

no.   XLVII. ON    THE    SUPPOSITION    THAT    TttR 

MOSAIC   SACRIFICES   ORIGINATED   IN   HUMAN   IN- 
TENTION. 

Pace  43.  (*)— Amor*g  the  supporters  of  this 
opinion,   there  are  undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned 

*  See  Delany^s  Revel.  Exam.  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  87.  and  Keru 
nic^t's  Two  Dissert,  pp.  204,  205. 


^ROH  HUMAN  INVENTIok.  ^ 

^any  distinguished  uan^s:  Maimonides^  R.  Levi 
Ben  Gerson^  and  Abarbaaei)  amongst  the  Jews: 
moid  anaongst  the  early  Christians,  Justin  Mar-^ 
lyr^  the  author  of  the  questions  and  answers  to 
the  Orthodox  in  his  wprks^  Irenaeus,  Tertullian> 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  who  all  concur,  in  pronouncing  the  divine 
bistitution  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  to  have  been 
lan  acconunodation  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish 
people,  who  had  been  trained  up  in  the  practice 
of  sacrifice  among  the  Egyptians ;  tp  whom  Por- 
phyry attributes  invention  of  sacrifice,  whilst 
others  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  Phenicians. 
To  the  above  names  are  to  be  added,  of  latct 
date,  those  of  Grptius^  Spencer>  and  War- 
burton. 

But  to  suppose,  that  these  mofii  solemn  rites 
of  worship  should  have  been  ordained  by  a  God 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  purity ;  by  a  God,  who 
presents  himself  to  the  Jews,  in  the  character  of 
a  king  jealous  of  his  glory;  merely  in  compliances 
with  che  absurdities  of  pagan  superstition,  seems 
a  notion  little  worthy  of  the  names  that  hav^ 
been  mentioned.  To  ima^ne  also,  that  thd 
sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs  could  have  received 
the  divine  approbation,  without  the  authority  of 
divine  institution,  is  to  contradict  the  general 
tenor  and  express  language  of  Scripture ;  which, 
supplies  various  instances,  in  which  God  resented^ 
and  severely  punished,  every  species  «f  will  wor^ 
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9hipj  (as  for  example^  in  the  case  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  who  were  struck  dead  for  burning  in- 
cense with  strange  fire,)  and  which  expressly 
condemns,  in  Mat.  xv.  9.  and  Coloss.  ii.  22,  23. 
that  aflfiXofl^i^aTce/a,  which  sprung  from  the  devices 
and  inventions  of  men; 

Spencer,  indeed,  who  has  most  laboriously 
defended  this  notion  of  the  human  invention  of 
sacrifices,  in  his  book  De  Leg.  Hebr.  has  eti- 
deavoured  to  prove,  (lib.  iii.  diss.  ii.  cap.  4.  sect. 
2.)  that  St  Paul  speaks  of  *  will-worship  without 

*  An  argument,  which  has  been  used  by  Spencer  In  support 
of  this  opinion,  deserves  particularly  to  be  exposed.  In 
speaking  of  the  notion,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  having  been 
the  consequence  of  a  divine  institution  and  command,  he  thus 
expresses  himself:  ^^  Sententia  haec  erroris  inde  manifesta 
est,  quod  hoc  ipfto  in  commate,  (Heb.  xi.  4.)  iliius  oblata, 
Hon  debita,  sed  h»^  ab  Apostolo  appellentur:  nam  inde 
patet,  Abelis  oblationem  e  pio  voluntatis  propris  mota, 
potltts  quam  legis  alicujus  praescnpto  prodiisse."  Spenc.  D& 
Leg,  Hebr.  ii.  769. — Here  it  is  directly  contended,  that  the 
authority  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  gives  support  to  the 
assertion  that  the  offering  of  Abel  was  purely  voluntary;  and 
tins  is  deduced  from  the  force  of  the  term  Im^a  employed  by' 
that  writer  in  the  passage  of  the  epistles  above  referred  to. 
But  the  learned  author  is  altogether  inexcusable  in  drawing 
such  a  conclusion :  inasmuch  as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed^ 
that  he  was  unaware  of  the  sense,  in  which  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  has  applied  the  term  ^tf^»,  in  every  other  passage^ 
in  which  it  occurs  throughout  the  £pistle ;  namely  as  referring 
to  oblations  ander  the  Mosaic  law,  which  consequently  wera 
the  result  of  specific;  institution,  and  in  which  no  one  part 
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I 

idisapprobation. ;  In  this^  however^  he  is  com* 
pletely  answered  by  *Witsius :  and  with  respect 
to  the  circumstance  of  resemblance  between  the 
Jewish  religion  and  those  of  the  ancient  heatheni 
nations/ on  which  the  reasonipg ;  of  this  authoi^ 
through  the  entrre  of  his  vokimjin0udr  work  is 
founded^  Shuckford  asserts^  that  i^  £ar  is  it  from 
justifying  the  inference  iMlhich  h^  has  drawn^ 
namely,  that  God  had  instituted  the  one  in  imi« 
tation  of  the  other,  that  the  direct  contrary  is 
the  legitimate  conclusion:  inasmuch  ais ,^^  no  one 
ceremony  can  be  produced,  common  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Abraham  or  Moses,  and  to  that  of  the 
heathen  nations^  but  that  it  mi^y;  be  proved,  that 
it  was  used  by  Abraham  or  ]V|ose$,  pr  by  some 
of  the  true  worshippers  of  God,  earjier  than  by 

even  of  the  ceremoAial  of  the  oblation  was  left  to  the  fre« 
choice  of  the  offerer.  Nor  caii  it  easily  Ibe  l)eii^yed,  that  tlM 
author  tould  have  been  ignorant,  that  in  si^iarA  seventy  pits* 
sages  of  the  Old  Testament  thie  wo«^  ^ff^af.  -is  used  by  Hhm 
LXX  for  the  Hebrew  flip ;  }n  ^Ver^.  one.  pf  rwhich  passages 
nearly,  the  pblatipn  under  the  prescription  of  the  LeTitical 
ritual  is  intended  to  be  conyeyed  ;•  and  indeed  the  word  fy^p  fi 
the  most  general  name  for  the  ^orifices iiiider.  the  Mosaic  law; 
See  whSat  is  said:  6n  this  word  in  Number  LXII. — ^The  true 
and  obviotts  reason,  why  the  writer  to  tliQ  }(ebrews  uses  th« 
term  Jiv^a,  is,  because  it  is  the  very  term  en^ ployed  by  the  Seven. 
ty  in  describing  the  offerings  of  both  Cain  and  Abel  in  Gen. 
ly.  4,  5.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  treating  of  the  same  sub* 
ject,  naturally  uses  the  same  language.  '  • 
'  >  3fi>ir.  Sac.  lib.  ii.  diss.  il.§.i^7.^SeefHliO  Hiideg. 
^iii.  Pmriwrch.  BxercU^  i&  §.  52.  tom;iL .-  ; ; ;  :     _ , 
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atly  of  the  heathen  nations.'*   (Connectum,  &e* 
toll.  p.  317.) 

It  is  to  be  remarked^  that  to  those,  who  have 
been  already  named,  a»  supporting  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  human  invention  of  sacrifice^  are 
t6  be  added,  in  general,  the  writers  of  the  po- 
pish church ;  who,  in  order  to  justify  their  wilt 
worship,  or  apipointiAent  of  religious  rites  with- 
out divine  insllitution^  allege  the  example  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  case  of  sacrifices,  and  the  ap- 
probation  bestowed  by;  God  upon  these  acts  of 
worship,  though  destitute  of  the  sanctions  of  his 
command. 

One  writer  of  that  church  (a  writer,  however, 
whom jshe  will  not  be  very  ambitious  to  claim) 
has  indeed  carried  this  poiijit  yet  ferther:  inasf 
much  as  he  contends  not  only  for  the  human 
invention  of  sacrifice,  but  for  its  mere  human 
adoption  into  the  Jewish  ritual  withoyt  any 
divine  sanction  br  authority  whatever*  The 
words  of  this*  Writei-,  which^  I  confess,  I  think 
yporth  quoting, .  liierely  for  the  same  reason  fot 
5vhich  the  Spartan  father  exhibited  his  clrunken 
Helot,  are  these. — "  That  the  Supreme  Being 
ti^ould  imperiously  require  of  mankind  bloody 
tlctims,  ind  eveh  point  oiit  the  particular  animals 
that  were  to  be.  immolated  upoA  his  altar,  it  is^ 
to  me,  highly  incredible;  but  that  superstition, 
th^vcjlild  ^f  ignorance;  and  l^^r,.  ^ould  think,  of 
ofTering  such  sabrifices^^  it  w  not  at^aU  wojaderi^li; 
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nor  need  we  tfat^  it  ^trange^  that  Moses,  al- 
though a  wise  legislator,  in  this  iiMlulged  tht 
humour  oS  so  gross  and  carnal  a  people  as  were 
the  Israelites.  All  the  nations  around  them  of- 
fered similar  victims,  from  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  Egyptiaof^ 
IB  particular,  among  whom  they  had  so  long 
fioj<>urned>  uot  only  sacrifiioed  s^xuipals  to  their 
gods^  hut  selected  the  best  of  tbeir  kind.  In- 
deed, I  have  ever  been  convinced,  since  I  was 
capable  of  reflexion,  that  the  whole  sacrificial 
and  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses  were  chiefly  bor- 
rowed from  the  priestsi^of  SJgypt,  but  prudently 
accommodated  by  the  Ifebrew  legislator  to  the 
relative  situation  of  hk  own  peo|rfe,  divested  of 
prophane  licentiousness  and  barefaced  idolatry, 
and  restrainedi  to  the  worship  of  one  supreme 
Gqdy  who  created  the  bieaveng  ar^cl  the  eartlj, 
and  whom  ks  was  pi.{:as£p  tq  ^all  I^u%  Iaq, 
OR  Jehovah"!!!* 

*  Geddes^s  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Hebrtiw  Scripiure$^ 
p.  309.  The  obserTations  ivhich  thi8  extraordinary  writer, 
wbo  wishes  to  be  distingmslied  by  th9  .title  of  a  Catholic 
CHaisTiAN,  subjoras  to  tke  passage  above  referifed  to,  will 
seriFe  st&i.fkrtlierto  shew  the  true  nature  of  his  claims  to 
that  deuomination. — ^^  This  name,  (he  says^  alluding  to  the 
name  Jehovah)  I  think,  he  (Moses)  must  have  learnt  in  Mi- 
dittii:  that  he  ooaid  not  lear»  it  in  Egypt,  is  dear  from  this, 
that  the  name  was  not  known  there  before  lie  announced  It 
AS  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  Uehreim;  ^nd  Jehovah  himself 
k  made  to.  say,  on  mount  Sinai,  that  Jm   bad  ,P«\9r ,  till  th^ 
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'  And   again    this  same  enlightened  •expositor 
of  holy  writ  unfolds,  much  to  the  credit  of  the 

Jewish  legislator,    the  great  advantages  attend- 

» ■ 

jnanifiested  himself  by  that  name :  but  that  the  name  before 
that  was  known  in  Midian,  nay,  that  it  was  the  name  of  the 
Deity  whom  Jethro  principally,  or  perhaps  exclusive!)^ 
worshipped,  to  me  appears  very  probable  fVom  seveiti  dr. 
tumstances.''  Having  entriiierated  these  circumstances,  which 
enable  him  to  pronounce  that  Moses  had  pat  a  gross  &lse. 
;hood  into  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  upon  this  subject,^^  he  Qon«i 
;cluc|es  thus;  ^^  From  all  this  I  think  it  probable,  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  known  in  Midian,  ]VIoab,  and  Syria, 
before  the  mission  of  Moses ;  and  that  Moses  may  have 
borrowed  it  thence. — TTiose  who  literally  believe  whaiis- re- 
'  Udedin  the  third' chapter  of  Exodus ,  will  sneer  at  this  remark ; 
.and  they  aice  welcome  so  to  do :  I  will  never  be  angry  with 
apy  one  for  believing  either  too  much  or  too  little ^^^ 
/  Now  if  we  follow  this  writer  to  his  Remarks  upon  the  third 
chapter  of  Exodus,  we  shall  learn  what  it  is  that  he  considers 
as  believing  just  enough.  Moses,  in  that  chapter,  informs  tfs 
of  ^^  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  appearing  to  him  in  a  flame  of  fire 
out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush ;" — ^and  of  the'  divine  mission  then 
expressly  conveyed  to  him  hy  God  himself  speaking  out  of 
the  burning  bush^'^  and  describing  himself  as  '^  the  God  of 
Abraham,  tile '  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob." — 
Now  what  says  Dr^  Gedd^s  on  this  ?  ''  That  in  his  appre. 
hension,  there  might,  in  this  particular  apparition,  be  no 
'Other  angel  or  '  messenger,  than .  an  uncommon  -  luminous  t^ 
pearance  in  a  bush  of  briars;  which  attracted  the  attention 
^f  Moses,  and  might  be  -considered  by  'him  as  a  divine  call 
.to  return  to  Egypt  fpr  the  purpose* of  delivering  his  brethiien 
from  their  i Am  liondage.'^  Then  imtirtg  proved  the  propriety 
of  calling  this  kmimous  appearance  in  the  bush  of  briars^  ithe 
pn^el  of  theJjord  and  ovea-iGM  himself,  frpm  thff  passaga 
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ing  his  imposition  of  Egyptian  ceremonies  as 
matter  of  divine  ordinance  upon  his  peopk. 
^^  This  concession  must  have   been   extremely 

in  the  Psalmist^  ^  The  Loi4  niakttdi  ihe  wiodsliis  nessen. 
gers,  and 'flatties  of  fire  his  ministers;"  and  recollecting^^  ^tm 
neeesBity  oC  ekplainiDg  how  this  lumifum$  appearam 
flaming  angeiyVmJB  enabled  to  hold  itf  the  name  of  tlie 
High  a  long'  and  distinct  conrersetion  with  Moses,  he  bbldly 
faces  about  and  meets  the  difficulty  at  once.— '^  But  can  it  be 
belieredy  ihat  the  wl|ole  dialogiie^  contained  in. this  and  the 
iollowiog  dfli]^tei0;  IS  fbanded  upon  the  single  phenomenoii 
of  a  fle^y^'Meteor  or  Imninons  appeanUlce  In  a  bush  of  briarsr? 
'Whufe'iasy  appeal'  credible  or 'incredible  to.  others,  li^nDw 
not:  bot'I:  l^now^  that  /  am  beUew  this^  sooner  than  bdieoe 
that  GodandM0Hi  verbaUyipanoened  together  in  the  man^ 
nerhere  f^lated^an  the  bare  authority  of  a  Jewish  historiam^ 
who  lived  no  one  can  well  tell  when  or  where:  and  zoba 
$eem$  to  hone  been  as  fond  of  the  marvellous  as  any  Jew  of 
tiny  age. '  fiat  let  every  one  judge  for  himself^  as  he  has  an 
undoubted  right  io  do;  and  belie?e  as  much,  or  as  little,  as 

pleaseth  him. My  belief  is  my  own,^* 

Such  Is  Dr.'Greddes's  enNgbtened  View  of  this  part  oi  Scrip, 
iure,  on -which  the  cloiim  of  the  Jewish  legislator  to  a  divine 
mission  is  founded.  He  states  indeed,  with  a  modesty  truly 
becoming,>that  hilt  belief  upon  the  sirtrject  is  pur^^wJbfV.  awn\ 
So  I  will  tentore 'to  add  for  him,  it  will  ever  remain.  For 
although  soHde'  may  be  found^  whose  reach  of  pUiiosophical 
-reflexioii^raay' jost  serve  to  ei^ble  tbem  with  Dr.  'Geddes  to 
reject  iSii^  "Biirrative  of  Moses  as  a  fhbrication,  add  his  pra^ 
tensions  to' ft  divine  mission  as  an  imposture ;  yet^  that  nice 
discriminatirig  taste  in  miracles  that  could  catch  the  flavour 
Of  a  nearer  aipproisch  to  cr^ibiUty  in  the  case  of  a  buraiing 
bush  of  briars  carrying  on  <  a  loikg  conversation  in  the  name 
4^f  the  Almighty^  thiui^te  Ike  case  of  that  great  Being  dli«ctly 


^- 
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agreeable^ to  a  aensual^  gtotveAmg  people.  Tbtf 
transition  from  the  habits  which. :  they  'ha4 .  con^ 
tracted  in  Eg3rpt  was  an  easy  one,  .  The  oj^ed 

commiiaieaiiag  Ibii  wfll  aad  tisilbg  his  comiaaQ4l  to  one  of 
bis  iDt^ligeBt  creatures  respecting  a  grent  xeMgicrus  dispeiw 
laiion  to  be  introduced  tidta  tihe  world  lay  bumaQ.  ageocjy-^ 
is  likely:  to  secure  io  Dr;  G.  ta  eminence  in  sidgnlavity.irom 
which  he  is  in  bo  great  danger  of  experiettcln^  the  slightest 
disturbance.  i 

I  cannot  however  yet  disnuss  this  subject^  txA  still  less  can 
I  dismiss  one  so  serious  with  an  air  of  levitj^.  -Howevei:  ludU 
crous  and  how^rer  contemptible  tiie  wBd  fancies  and  tbe  im« 
potent  scoffs  of  this  traduqer  of  Scripture  truths  majr  bf^  yet 
the  K^vX  importance  of  tiiat  sacred  book  witii^wbich  he  has 
connected  himself  ifi  the  capacity  of  transUtol^  (bi  ire(tcbero¥$ 
one  in  every  sente  of  the 'wo#d)>  bestows  upoH.his  labours  by 
associataon  a  coh8e(}uenoe^  rWhtfth  (barely)  rescues  thent  frOB| 
present  negle^,  though  it  cafinot  opM<ate  to  seoui^,|J)eiii  (fom 
future  obltfioa*  In  the  df^daration  of .biai  dret^d^  (JP^^^  ip 
erit  Rem.  p.  yi.)  and  in  this  vindioatiott  of  WsHeK  from  the 
charge  of  infidelity,  he  ifcffinns  ^  th^  gospel  of  Je^iis  to  be  hif 
religious  code;  and  his  doctrines fto  be  hia  d0arq8t.4^ti^t": 
he>ptofiBsses  hhniself  to  be  ^anneere  tiiough;  u&W^thy  di^ 
pie  of  Qu^ist."  ''  Christian  (he  8ays).d5  my.|Nsm^^and  Catha^ 
lie  my  supteme.  Rather  than  renounce  these  glorious. titles^ 
I  Would  shed  my  blood" :  &€.  Now:  in  what  does  this  Gxu 
tMic  Christiamtjf  consist  i  Not  merely  as  we  hai^e  seen  in  de*> 
vying:  the  dirine  mission  of  Moses,  and  in  chai^iii]^;|h^  me^h 
ienger  ;of  diat  dispensation  which  was  the  foi^enmner  pf 
Christianity  with  the  fabrioatioa  :of  the  BAOSt  gwpss  and  infa* 
mous  falsp^ioods,  but  in  attributing  to  QUr  Lord  himself  a  par« 
tidpation  in  those  falsehoods  by  stbeir  adoption  and  applkat^Ki 
to  his  own  purposes  in  his  qonfereaoes  with;the  Jews.  For 
tba  efHabUAitent  of  Ais^  it  will  be  sifiiNent  toiappei^  to  oiir 
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of  their  worship  was  changed^  bvt  little  of.  its 

mode:   for  it    is  140T  now    a    aUESTION    AMONG 

THE  LEARNED^  whether  a  great  part  of  their  rir 

."  '  .  ■  • 

Lord's  solemn  attestation  to  the  truth  of  Moses's  narrative  of 
the  tvansactkin, alluded  to.  ^^  And  as  touching  the  dead,  that 
they  rise:  have  ye  not  read  hi  the  book  o?  Moses,  (qw  bk 
the  bnsh  6on  dPAXE  unto  atHp  saying^  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob." 
(Mark  xii.  26.>-^^What  the  Catholic  Christianity  of  Bt, 
Geddes  amounts  to,  may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  oonu 
parison  <tf  iltts  sisglp  passage  with  the  positions  which  he  main^ 
tains  in  direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of  our  Lord  hinu 
self. 

Bnt  it  will  appear  still  UMire  satisfactory  from  a  short  sum« 
maiy  of  his.  services  in  the  cause  of  holy  writ,  presented  to  us 
by  the  pen^of  an  accurate  andjudicious  writer,  in  the  pages  of 
a  welkknown  periodical  publication.-^^^  The  method  taken 
by  this  CathoUc  Christian^  of  strengthening  the  foundation  of 
the  fbith  of  Christians,  seems  very  extraordinary.  For  it  con« 
sists  hi  tearing  up  all  the  foundations,  which  the  learning  and 
the  piety  of  the  divines  of  former  ages  had  been  employed  to 
lay.  It  Wovld  perhaps  be  doing,  more  justice  to  his  great  en* 
terprixe,  to  'say,  that  it  is  an.  attetppt  to  tear  up  the  foun(ku 
tions  which  tiie  Spirit  or  .Goi>  has  laid.  He  fittacks  the  ,cre« 
dit«f  Moses,' in  every  part  of  his  character;  as  an  historian^ 
ar  Agislatoryaiid  a  moralist*  Whether  Moses  was  himself  t^ 
writer,  dftfae  Pentaiteuch^- is,  with  Dr.  G,  a  matter  of  doubt» 
But  the  writev,  whoever  he  might  be,  is  one,  he  tells,  us,  who 
upon  allocdesionsgives  into,  the  marvellous,  adorns  his  narnu 
tive  wiiAi.jftciiot9$  of  the  interference  of  the  Deity^  when  every 
thing  happened  in  a  natutal  way;  and  at  other  times  dr.e^s 
up  htiie  In  the  garb  6f  true'  history.  The  history  of  the  prea- 
tion  U,  aidooirding  to  Uniy  a  fabjak>us  cosmogony,  The.  story 
of  the  Fall,  a  mere  MythoSy  ui  which  nothing  but  the  imagina^ 
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tual  were  not  derived  fromr  that  nation.**  (Ged- 
des's  Preface  to  Genesis,  p.  xiii.)  Thus  •  ea3ily 
is  the  whole  matter  settled  by  this  modest,  cau- 
tious, and  pious  commentator. 

tion  of  commentators,  possessing  more  pilety  than  judgment, 
tould  ftare  discoYered  either  a  seducing  DerU,  or  the  promise 
of  a  Saviour.     It  is  a  fable,  he  asserts,  intended  for  the  pur» 
pose  of  persuading  the  vulgar,  that  knowledge  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  and  the  diesire  of  it  a  crime.     Moses  vras,  it  seems,  a 
man  of  great  talents,  as  Numa  and  Lycurgus  were^   But,  like 
them,  he  was  a  false  pretender  to  personal  ibtercoarse with  the 
Deity,  with  whom  he  had  no  immediate  communication.     He 
had  the  art  to  take  advantage  of  rare  but  natural  occurrences, 
to  persuade  the  Israelites  that  the  imihedlate  power  of  Grod 
was  exerted  to  accompliib  hir^rojects.      When  a  violent 
wind  happened  to  lay  dry  the  head  of  the  gulph  t>f  gjuez,  he 
persuaded  them  that  God  had  made  a  passage  for  them  tbiroagh 
the  sea  \  and  the  narrative  of  therr  march  fS  embellishecF  with 
circuiAstances  of  mere  fiction.     In  the  delivery  of.tlie  Dl^ca. 
logue  he  tbok  tvdvantage  of  a  thunder  storm,  to  persuade  the 
people  that  Jehovah  had  descended  upon  mount  Sinai ;  and 
he  counterfeited  the  votde  Of  Gtod  by  a  person  ta  die  height 
cf  the  stornl,  speaking  through  a  trumpet.    He*  presumes 
even  that  God  'bad  no  immediatehahd  in  delivering  the'  Israel-* 
ites  from'  the  Egyptian  bondage.     The  story  of  Balaam gind 
Ms  a»$  %(as  had  a  parallel  in  c^tain  incidents  of  Dr,  Geddm^i 
own  life^.    The  laws  of  Moses  are  full  of  piooB  frauds.     His 
kiifmaT' sacrifices  were  institutions  of  ignorance  and  super. 
Btition.     The  conquest  of  Canaati  waisa  project  •f unjust  anu 
bition^  executed  with  cruelty;  and  the  morality  of  the  Deca. 
logue  itself  is  not  without  its  impeifection6.-->-;-In  the  end  he 
comes  to  this,  very  plain  confession.'    ^^  The  Ood  of  Moses^ 
Jebovdf^  if  he  really  be"  such  as  he  is  described  is  the  Penta* 
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Now  whatt  says  Dr.  Priestley  upon  this  question 
which  has  been  so  completely  set  at  rest  hy  the 
learned  ?  "  They  who  suppose  that  Moses  him- 
self was  the  author  of  the  institutions^  civil  or  re- 
ligious^  that  bear  his  name^  and  that  in  framing 

teuch,  is  not  the  God  whom  I  adore,  nor  the  God  whom  I 
could  lore,  &c."  (Brit.  CritiCj  vol.  xix.  pp.  5,  4.)  '• 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  entertained  by 
the  man  who  undertodk  to  be  their  translator;  and  who  to 
these  qualifications  for  the  task,  superadded  those  of  a  low 
and  ludicrous  cast  of  mind,  a  vulgar  taste,  and  an  almost  to- 
tal unacquaintance  with  the  idiom  of  the  English  language. 
Whether  then  upon  the  whole  I  have  dealt  unjustly  by  this 
writer,  in  exemplifying  his  profane  ravings  by  the  brutal  in. 
toxication  of  the  Spartan  slave,  and  in  conceiving  the  bar« 
exhibition  of  the  one  to  be  sufficient  like  that  of  the  other  im 
inspire  horror  and  disgust;  I  leave  to  the  candid  reader  to 
determine.  If  however  any  taste  can  be  so  far  vitiated,  or 
any  judgment  so  weak,  as  to  admit  to  serious  and  respectful 
consideration  that  perversion  of  the  sacred  volume  which  he 
would  dignify  with  the  title 'of  a  translation,  I  would  recom^ 
mend  at  the  same  time  a  perusal  of  the  learned  and  judicious 
strictures  upon  that  work  contained  in  the  XI  Vth  and  XlXth 
volumes  of  the  journal  from  which  the  above  extract  has  been 
made,  a  journal  to  which  ef  ery  friend  of  good  order  and  true 
religion  in  the  community  must  feel  himself  deeply  indebted. 
As  a  powerful  antidote  against  the  poison  of  the  work,  Dr, 
Graves^ s  Lectures  on  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch , 
whilst  embracing  much  larger  and  more  important  objects, 
may  be  most  usefully  applied.  In  this  valuable  performance 
the  authenticity  and  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  are  establish, 
ed ;  the  theologica,!,  moral  and  political  principles  of  the  Jew. 
lA  Law  are  elucidated  ;  and  all  are,  with  ability  and  success, 
▼iildicated  against  the  objections  of  infidels  and  gAinsayerSt 

• 
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them  he  borrowed  much  from  the  Egyptians,  ol* 
other  antient  nations,  must  never  have  com- 
pared'them  TOGETHER.  Otherwise  they  could 
not  ,but  have  perceived  many  circumstances  ill 
which  they  differ  most  essentially  from  4:hem  all.** 
He  then  proceeds  through  a  dissertation  of  some 
length  to  point  out  the  most  striking  of  those 
differences :  and  among  these  he  notices  the  sa-^ 
criflcial   discrepancies  as    not  the  least   impor^ 

tant. 

*^  Sacrificing  (he  says)  was  a  mode  of  worship 
more  antient  than  idolatry  or  the  institutions  of 
Moses;  but  among  tlie  heathens  various  super- 
stitious customs  were  introduced  respecting  it, 
which  were  all  excluded  from  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews.*     Having  evinced  this  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  instances,  he  observes ;   "  As  Moses  did 
not  adopt  any  of  the  heathen   customs,   it   is 
equally  evident  that  they  borrowed  nothing  from 
him  with  respect  to  sacrifices.     With  them  we 
find  no  such  distinction  of  sacrifices  as  is  made  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  such  as   burnt  offerings^ 
sin  offerings^  trespass  offerings,  and  peace  of- 
firings,   or  of  the  heaving  or  waving  of  the 
sacrifices.     Those  particulars  therefore  he  could 
not  have  had  from  them,  whether  we  can  dis- 
cover any  reason  for  them  or  not.    They  either 
had  their  origin  in  tlje  time  of  [Moses,  or,  which 
i$  most  probable,  were  prior  to  his  tisne^  and  to 
the  existence  of  idolatry.**— •*'  Lastly,    (he  re- 
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markd)  amotig  ail  the  heathens,  and  especially 
in  the  time  <^  Moses^  human  sacrifices  were 
considered  as  tiie  most  acceptable  to  the  ^Qods : 
but  in  the  laws  of  M oses,  notching  is  maitioned 
with  greater  abhorrence ;  and  it  is  expressly  de* 
dated  to  have  been  a  prfecipal  cause  of  the  ex* 
pulsion  of  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 
The  right  of  the  Divine  Being  to  daim  such 
sacrifices  is  intimated  by  the  command  to  sacri- 
fice Isaac,  but  it  was  declined,  and  a  ram  sub* 
stituiedin  his  place.  Also,  when  the  Divine 
Being  claimed  the  first-born  of  all  the  Israelites^ 
in  file  place  of  those  of  the  £^ptians  -  which 
were  destroyed,  none  of  them  were  sacrificed, 
but  the  service  of  the*  Levites  was  accepted  in* 
jrtead  of  them :  and  whereas  there  wa*e  not  Le- 
vites enow  for  that  purpose,  tlie  rest  were 
redeemed  by  the  sacrifice  of  brute  animals,  which 
evinced  the  determination  of  the  Divine  Being, 
in  no  case  to  accept  of  that  of  men." 

He  finises  tne  entire  disquisition  by  saying, 
^*  It  may  now,  surely,  be  concluded  from  this 
general  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  two  systems, 
viz.  that  of  Mosesy  and  that  of  the  heathens, 
were  not  derived  from  each  other :  and  the  supe- 
riority of  that  of  Moses  is  so  great,  that  con- 
sidering his  circumstances  and  those  of  his  nation 
at  the  time,  we  cannot  err  in  pronouncing,  that 

THEY    COULD   NOT   HAVE    HAD   ANY   HUMAN^    BUT 
MUST   HAVJ^    HAD   A    DIVINE   ORIGIN.       Nor   Can 
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any  thing  be  said  of  Mvi  Langles  and  others 
who  assert  that  the  books  of  Moses  were  copied, 
or  in  any  other  toay  derived^  from  the  wdrhs  of 
other  Eastern  nations^  more  favourable  than 
that  they  had  never  read  them.^^ 

Such  is  Dr.. Priestley's  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, on  which  Dr.  Geddes  comforts  himself  with 
having  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  learned 
in  his  favour.  In  truth  the  absurdity  of  Dr. 
Geddes*s  notions  on  this  subject,  exposed  as  they 
have  so  frequently  been  when  advanced  by  other 
infidel  writers,  (for.  with  such  I  must  beg  leave 
to  class  this  Catholic  translator  of  the  ^^  books 
HELD  SACRED^")  I  should  not  havc  deemed  en- 
titled to  any  specific  refutation,  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  confronting  him  with 
a  brother  critic,  equally  removed  fron^  the  tram- 
mels of  received  opinions,  and  equally  intrepid 
in  exercising  the  right  of  free  enquiry  in  the  face 

*  A  Dissertation  in  which  are  demoni^ated  the  Origina^ 
lUy  and  superior  Excellence  of  the  Mosaic  Institutions, 
contained  in  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  all  the  Books  of  Scrips 
turcy  Tpl.  i.  p.  373 — 400.  See  also  the  preface,  p.  xii.  in 
-which  Dr.  P.  uses  these  urords:  '^  The  divine  mission  of 
Moses  and  that  of  Jesus  are  inseparably  connected ;  and  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  the  Christians  are  parts 
of  the  same  scheme ;  so  tliat  the  separation  of  them  is  im. 
possible.  That  Dr.  Geddes,  and  some  others,  should 
bate  been  of  a  different  opinion,  appears  to  me  most  ex. 
.tiaordinary." 


©f«  whatever  ^consequences  might  result.— W^«| 
Greek  meets  Greek-^  5 

There*  is  another  writer  also>  for  the  purpo$6| 
of  confronting  whose  opinions   with    tli<Me  <^ 
Dr.  Priestley  I  have  befen  the  more  desirous  ^ 
making  the  foregoing  estr^pts  from  this  author's 
Sissef^tatmi:    and  that  is  no  other  thail  Dff 
Priestley  himselfj     Whoever    will.be    at    th^ 
trouble  of  perusing  his  positions  relative  to  sa^ 
crifices  contained  iii  Number  V»  of  this  work; 
and  also  his  observations  on  their  dlrigiii  alluded 
id  itt  the  Number  which  follows  this,  will  hav6 
no  small  reason  to  be  surprized  at  the  orthodox 
complexion  of  the  arguments  which  have  just 
been  cited.    For  the  striking  inconsistency  which 
will  present  itself^  upon  such  a  comparison,   ft;. 
may  nqt  perhaps  be  difficult  to  account.     I  km 
willing  (and  with  much  satisfactidh  in  the  re- 
flexion)  to  believe,    that,  as   Dr^  Priestley  apn 
proached  the  close  of  life,  and  Was  enabled  by 
being  withdrawn  fi*bm  the  fermentiation  of  con- 
troversy and  party  to  view  these  awful  subjects 
with  the  calmness,  deliberation  and  seriousnesn 
which  they  demand^  his  religious  opinions  might 
have  undergone  sortie  change,    and  liiade  s6mfr 
approach  to  that  soberer  interpretation  df  Scrip- 
ture    which  at  an   earlier  period  he  had  muK 
almost    tmaccduntable    pfertinacity   resisted.     \ 
think,    I  discover  strong  signs  of  this   in  ti^fe 

comparative  rtjoderation  of  his'  la«t  woiri;.  At>f i*i 
voL.Mn.  C 
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Ml  all  the  hooks  of  Scripture;  but  especially  ia 
the  Dissertation  on  the  Originality/  and  supe* 
fior  Excellence  of  the  Mosaic  Institutions j  from 
which  I  have  made  the  forcing  quotations; 
tnd  whicb^  (although  I  cannot  copcur  in  the 
entire  of  its  contents^)  I  would  strongly  recom* 
€nend^  as  containing  a  judicious  summary  of  the 
internal  ^evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions. 


SO.  XLVIII. SACMFICES  EXPLAINED  A%  GIFT$ 

BY  VARIOUS  WRITERS. 

Page  43.  {*)— -^Spencer  maintains  this  the-» 
dry  of  sacrifice:  De  Leg.  Hehr.  lib.  iii.  diss*  \u 
leap.  3.  sect  l,  2.  pp*  762,  7^3.  Mr.  Coventry, 
in  the  5th  discourse  of  his  Philem.  and  Hydasp. 
PP«  91 »  93.  108^  109.  adopts  the  same  idea, 
elothing  it,  in  his  manner,  with  circumstancea 
tending  to  disparage  and  viliiy  the  entire  rite« 
The  author  of  the  Scripture  Account  of  Sacri^ 
fiees  proposes,  what  he  deems  a  diflerent  theory; 
but  which  is  distinguished  from  this,  by  a  line 
to  fiiinti  as  scarcely  to  be  discerned.  Religious 
^gtfis,  he  says,  should  be  kept  carefiiUy  distinct 
IBtom  gifts  weakly  presented  to  God,  as  men 
iiwould  ofler  gifts  to  one, another:  and  tfe  explains 
Acrifices  to  be  ^^  sacred  gifts,  of  things  received 
first  from  Go4»  and  presented  back  to  him  for 
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Ml'  external  expression  of  gratitudej^  acknowledge 
tnent,  feuth  and  every  pious  sentiment*'*  (p.  78 
-^2.  and  Postsc.  p»  "SL)  This  notion,  howerer, 
Heems  to  have  no  jnit  connexion  with  any  species 
ikt  sacrifice,  but  the  eucharistic  And  however 
the  sentiment  of  gratitude  might  have  led  to  an 
oflfertng  of  things  inimimat^,  it  could  not  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  th^  slaying  of  an  animal, 
as  was  done  by  Abel  lEit  ihe  beginning.  Beside^ 
this  notion  of  sacrifice  includes  the  idea  of  pro* 
ferty,  Istnd  is  consequently  not  concisivable,  withn 
out  admitting  an  actual  experience  of  the  gra« , 
tifying  effect  prbduced  by  gifts  upon  men:  and 
thus  it  fells  under  the  objection  urged  in  Number 
LI.  against  the  idea  of  gifts  in  general* 

Dr.  Priestley  has  adopted  a  similar  theory, 
ttsserting.  that  sacrifices  arose  from  anthropomoiv^ 
|>hitical  ndtions  of  God,  and  are  to  be  considered 
t>riginaOy  as  gifts  of  gratitude.  Like  the  last 
nanied  author^  he  endeavours  to  support  his  no^ 
tion^  fix>m  the  practice  of  gifts  of  homage  to 
great  persons  in  early  times}  and  like  him,  he 
considers  of  course  an  ofiering  for  ski,  as  dififev^ 
ing  in  no  respect  from  any  other  sort  of  oblation^ 
The  progress  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice^  as  growing 
out  of  the  notion  of  gifts,  he  has  traced  in  a  cir* 
Gumstantial  and  elaborate  detail,  (Th.  Rep.  voU 
i.  p.  195-*=»801.)  which,  whoever  wishes  to  be  coll- 
tinoqd  ^  %^  utt^  improbability  of  the  theofy 
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in  its  most  plausible  colourings  may  take  tbii 
trouble  to  consult 

H.  Taylor,  (B.  Mordl  p.  799—804.)  in  like 
manner,  deduces  sacrifices  from  tbe  notion  of 
gifts ;  pronouncing  them  to  have  been  nothing 
but  free-will  offerings,  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  fold:  and  he  expressly  defines  sacrifice 
to  be  '*  a  sacred  gift,  set  apart  to  God,  whereby 
the  sacrifioer  shewed  his  readiness  to  part  witl^ 
his  property  to  religious  uses,  and  thereby  openly 
and  publicly  manifested  his  worship  of  God.^ 
He  thus  totally  excludes  the  received  notion  of 
atonement:  and  agreeably  to  this,  he  subjoins^ 
that  "  atonement  and  propitiation  had  no  other 
meaning  or  design,  than  to  purify ^  or  sanctify^ 
.or  set  aparty  any  person  or  thing  to  the  service 
of  God,  by  separating  them  from  common  use.** 
■  It  is  evident,  that  every  explication  here  given 
of  the  theory  of  gifts,  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  a  bribe  to  God  to  procure  his  favour.  In 
some,  it  is  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  an 
tfcxpression  of  gratitude,  or  homage :  but  this  is 
evidently  the  essential  ingredient,  especially  in 
all  such  sacrifices  as  werb  of  a  deprecatory  na- 
ture. But,  that  such  a  notion  was  neither  likeljr 
to  obtain  in  the  days  of  the  first  recorded  sacri- 
fice, nor  has  any  connexion  with  the  ideas 
known  to  be  universally  attached  in  laker  days  to 
animitl  piacular  sacrifice,  it  will  not  tequiie 
much  thought  to  discQven 
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VO.  XLIX. SACRIFICES     CONSIDERED    AS 

FEDERAL  BITES. 

• 

,  Page  43.  (^) — Sykes,  in  his  Essay  on  Sac. 
p.  59.  explains  sacrifices  as  '*  federal  rites  f  and 
represents  them>  as  '^  implying,  the  entering  into 
friendship  with  God,  or  the  renewal  of  that 
friendship,  when  broken  by  the  violation  of 
former  stipulations:"  and  in  p.  73.  he  says,  that 
the  origin  of  sacrifices  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition,  ^^  that  eating  and  drinking  to- 
gether were  the  known  ordinary  symbols  of 
friendship,  and  were  the  usual  rites  of  engaging 
in  covenants  and  leagues ;"  this  mode  of  entering 
into  friendship  and  forming  leagues  with  each 
other,  being  transferred  by  the  antients  to  their 
Gods:  and  in  confirmation  of  this,  he  adduces 
instances  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Max.  Tyr.  and 
others,  to  sh^w,  that  they  imagined  that  their 
Gods  did  actually  eat  with  them,  as  they  ate 
with  their  Gods.  Thus,  according  to  Sykes, 
Cain  and  Abel  must  both  have  eaten  of  the 
offerings  which  they  brought:  and  this  indeed 
he  positively  asserts,  p.  1 79.  But  not  only  have 
we  no  authority  from  Scripture  to  presume  this, 
i)ut  as  we  sh^ll  see  in  Number  LI  I,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  directly  the  contrary. 

It  should  follow  also  from  this  theory,  that  all 
those  who  offered  sacrifices,   antecedent  to  the 
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Mosaic  institution^  must  in  completion  of  the 
ceremony  have  feasted  upon  the  offfering.  Of 
this,  however,  no  intimation  whatever  is  given 
in  Scripture.  Jacob,  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread ;  but .  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  this  was  part  of  the  sacrificial 
ceremony.     That  he  should  invite  his  friends 

0 

to  partake  in  the  solemnity  of  the  sacrificen 
Itnd  afterwards  entertain  them,  is  perfectly  na-? 
tural,  and  conveys  no  notion  whatever  oi  feast-- 
ing  with  God  at  his  table.  But,  biesidea,  the 
holocaust,  or  burnt  offering,  was  such  as  rendered 
it  impossible  that  the  sacrificer  could  feast  upon 
it;  the  whole  of  the  animal  being  consupaed  upon 
ihe  altar:  and  that  animal  sacrifices,  both  before 
and  a  long  time  after  th^  flood,  were  of  this 
kind,  is  generally  acknowledged.  (Scrip.  Ace.  of 
Sac.  Post^f  p.  32.)  This  difficulty,  indeed,  Sykea 
endeavours  to  evade,  by  saying,  that  the  holo- 
caust being  deprecatory  and  ofibred  on  acpount 
of  sins,  it  was  to  be  entirely  consumed  by  the 
oflTerer,  and  no  part  reserved  for  his  own  use,  in 
confession  that  he  did  noj  think  himself  worthy 
to  be  admitted  to  eat  of  what  was  oflTered  to  (jod, 
(Essaj/,  p,  232.)  But  now,  if  holocausts  were 
the  first  sacrifices,  it  will  scarcely  be  admitted^^ 
fbnt  an  institution  which  for  many  ages  after  its 
commencement,  absolutely  precluded  the  possi* 
bility  of  feasting  ypon  what  was  ofkred,  should 
^ft  have  ta)^en  its  rise  &oin  that  very  idea.    And 
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besides^  if  the  renewal  of  fiiaidshifs  to  be  ea^ 
pressed  by  the  synbol  of  eating  with  God^  were 
the  true  signification  of  the  sacrifice^  to  what 
iqpeciea  of  sacrifice,  could  it  more  properly  apply, 
than  to  that,  whose  precise  object  was  recon- 
piUatwn  ? 

It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked,  that  almost  all 
the  instances,  by  which  Sykes  supports  his  ihe- 
ory,  jare  drawn  from  early  heathen  practices. 
Now,  jit  is  notorious,  that  animals  unfit  for  food 
were  sacrifice  ip  several  parts  of  the  heathen 
world.  Thus,  horses  were  sacrificed  to  the  Sun; 
wolves  to  Mars;  asses  to  Priapus;  and  dogs  to 
Hecate^  Besides,  }t  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  had 
eating  and  drinking  with  God  been  at  any  time 
the  prevalent  idea  of  sacrifice,  how  a  custom  so 
abhorrent  from  this  notion,  as  that  of  human  sa« 
erifice,  could  ever  have  had  birth.  Nor  will  it 
sufiipe  to  say,  that  this  was  a  gross  abuse  of  later 
days,  when  the  original  idea  of  sacrifice  had  been 
obscured  and  perverted,  (flssay^  p.  347.)  The 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  commanded  by  Qod  himself^ 
was  surely  not  of  this  description;  sind  it  will 
not  be  asserted,  that  this  was  a  s^cfifice  intended 
to  be  eaten;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  Abraham 
had  pi^pared  any  meat  or  drink  offering  to  ac- 
company it — B.  Mord.  p«  814, 

Upon  the  whole  of  Dr.  Sykes\(  reasoning  in 
support  of  this  theory  it  may  be  said,'  that  he 
has  tau^qpoi^  cause  and  efiect,  and  inverted  the 
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order  and  series  of  the  events.  For  whilst, 
the  custom  of  contracting  leagues  and  friendships 
:by  eating  and  drinking  at  the  same  table/  he 
deduces  the  practice  of  feasting  upon  the  sacri- 
-fice,  and  thence  concludes  this  to  be  the  very 
essence  and  origin  of  the  rite,  he  s^ms  to  have 
taken  a  course  directly  opposite  to  the  true  one ; 
.inasmuch  as,  in  tlie  first  sacrifices,  no  part  being 
.reserved,  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  establish-^ 
tnent  of  the  rite,  when  many  were  invited  to 
rpartake  in  the  sacrifice,  that  feasting  became  con- 
ilnected  with  the^  ceremony ;  and  having  thus  ao- 
/4}uired  a  ^c^ed  import  by  association,  it  was 
iprobably  transferred  to  compacts  and  covenant^ 
^amongst  men,  to  bestow  solemnity  upon  the  act, 
,See  Scrip.  Ace.  of  Sacr.  postsc.  p.  33. — Who- 
ever wishes  to  see  a  full  and  perfect  refutation  of 
this  theory  of  Dr  3ykes,  may  consult  the  2nii 
lippendi:^  of  Dr.  I^ichi^'s  Criticism  upon  moder$fi 
^fiotions  of  Sdcrifice. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  names « of 
;still  higher  authority  are  to  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  opinion  which  Sykes  has  adopted. 
:Mede  and  Cud  worth,  in  the,  course  of  thdr 
^respective  argupaents  to  establish  the  Eucharidt 
js^  ^federal  ritfs,  had,  long  before  the  age  of  this 
lyriter,  maintained  the  doctrine  which  he  coiv- 
.lends  for:  and  in  this  they  were  followed,  and 
4tbieir .  reasonings  repeated  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in 
i^  J^^ur^jf  Ql^ligaiion,  and  Efficacy  qf  th^ 


^Christian  Sacrament  considered.  The  main 
strength  of  the  argument  is  marshalled  by  Mede 
in  the  four  following  reasons,  which  the  reader 
from  the  great  celebrity  of  that  writer  will  natu*^ 
rally  be  desirous  to  see. 

"  First,  Every  sacrifice^  saith  our  Saviour, 
Mark  ix.  4^.  is  salted  with  salt.  This  salt  is 
ciilled,  Levit.  ii.  13,  the  salt  of  the  covenant 
•of  God;  that  is,  a  symbol  of  the  perpetuity 
thereof.  Now  if  the  salt,  which  seasoned  the 
sacrifice,  were  sal  foederis  Dei,  the  salt  of  the 
covenant  of  God,  what  was  the  sacrament  it- 
self but  epulum  foederis^  the  feast  of  the  CovC'^ 

fiant? Secondly,    Moses  calls  the  blood  of 

the  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings,  where- 
with he  sprinkled  the  children  of  Israel  when 
they  received  the  Law,  The  blood  of  the  Cove- 
nant which  the  Lord  had  made  with  them: 
This  is,  saith  he,  -  the  blood  of  the  Covenant 
iwhich  the  Lord  hath  made  tcith  you,  Exod. 
xxiv.  8. — ^Thirdly,  But  above  all,  this  may  most 
^evidently  be  evinced  out  of  the  50th  psalm, 
the  whole  argument  whereof  is  concerning  sa- 
crifices: there  God  saith,  verse  6.  Gather  my 
paints  together  unto  me,  which  make  covenant 
with  me  by  sacrifice :  and  verse  1 6,  qf  the  sa^ 
orifices  of  the  wicked.  Unto  the  wicked  Qnd 
isaith,  what  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my  sta* 
-tutes,  and  take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth,  see- 
4ng  thou  hat  est  instruction,  &c. — Fourthly,   J 
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Add  in  this  last  place^  for  a  further  confirmatioo^ 
that  when  God  was  to  make  a  covenant  with 
^bram,  Gen.  xv.  he  commanded  him  to  o^r  i^ 
sacrifice^  verse  9,  Offer  unto  me  (so  it  should 
be  turned)  a  heifer,  a  she  goat,  and  a  ram^ 
each  o/  three  years  old,  a  turtle  dove,  and  a 
young  pigeon.  AW  which  he  offered  accord** 
ingly,  and  divided  them  in  the  midst^  laying 
each  piece  or  moiety  one  against  the  other ;  and 
when  the  sun  went  down^  God>  in  the  likepesi 
of  a  smoking  furnace  and  burning  lamp^  passed 
between  the  pieces,  and  so  (as. the  text  says) 
made  a  covenant  with  Ahrafn,  saying,  Unto  thy 
seed  tvill  I  give  this  land,  ^c^  By  which  rite 
of  passing  bettveen  the  parts,  Qod  condescended 
to  the  planner  of  men.**  The  author  then  pro- 
ceeds to  shew^  that  this  custom  of  dividing  the 
sacrifice  and  passing  between  the  parts  was  usual 
with  the  Gentiles^  and  not  unknown  among  the 
Jews:  and  upon  tli^  whole  concludes,  as  a 
matter  decisively  established,  that  saprifices  were 
in  their  nature  and  essence  **  Jederal  feasts^ 
wherein  God  deigneth  to  entertain  man  to  eat 
and  drink  with  or  before  him,  in  token  of  favour 
and  reconcilement/*  (fVorhs  of  Joseph  Medeg 
p.  170—1730 

.The  opinions  and  arguments  of  a  flivine  s^ 
learned^  and  a  reasoner  so  profound,  as  Joseph 
Mede,  should  not  be  approached  but  with  re- 
verence: yet  upon  close  examination  it  must  jx^ 


•vident  that  this  great  man  has  here  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  not  warranted  by  his  premises.  For^ 
as  \o  his  first  argument,  it  manifestly  proves  no 
inore  than  this,  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices^  which 
were  all  offered  under  and  in  reference  to  the 
fx>venant  which  God  had  originally  made  with 
the  Jews,  (Lev.  ii.  13.  and  Ex.  xxiv.)  were 
111  ways  accompanied  with  that  which  was  con-* 
sidered  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  perpetuity  of  that; 
fx>venant.  In  this  there  was  evidently  nothing 
federal,  nothing  Which  marked  the  entering  into 
a  present  covenant,  or  even  the  renewing  of  an 
old  one,  but  simply  a  significant  and  forcible 
assurance  of  the  faithfulness  of  that  great  Being 
^ith  whom  the  national  covenant  of  the  Jew^ 
Jiad  beei^  originally  entered  into. 

If  this  reasoning  be  just)  and  I  apprehend  it 
cannot  be  controverted,  the  whole  strength  of 
the  cause  is  gone :  for  the  remaining  ai^uments^ 
although  they  undoubtedly  establish  this,  that 
^ome  sacrifices  were  of  the  nature  of  federal 
rites  J  yet  they  establish  no  more:  sp  that  the 
general  nature  of  sacrifice  remains  altogether 
unafiected.  In  those  cases  also,  where  the  sa- 
crifice appears  to  have  had  ^  federal  inspect,  the 
true  state  of  the  matter  is  probably  this,  that 
where  there  was  a  covenant  there  was  a  sacrifice 
also  to  give  solemnity  and  obligation  to  the  co** 
venant,  sacrifice  being  the  most  solemn  act  of 
devotion^  and  therefove  naturally  to  be  €alle4 
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in  for  the  enforcement  of  the  religious  observance 
of  any  compact  engaged  in.  Thus,  the  sacrifice 
being  but  the'accompaniment  of  the  covenant,  does 
not  necessarily  partake  of  its  nature.  In  other 
words,  although  it  be  admitted,  that  where  there 
was  a  covenant  there  was  also  a  sacrifice;  it 
by  no  means  follows,  that  wherever  there  was  a 
sacrifice  there  was  also  a  covenant.  That  some 
sacrifices  therefore  had  a  federal  relation,  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  sacrifice  in  general  3 
and  the  conclusion,  which  we  had  before  arrived 
at,  remains^  consequently,  unshaken  by  the  rea<* 
«ons  which  have  been  adduced  by  Mede.— » 
.Bishop  Pearce's  Two  Letters  to  Dr.  IVaterland 
may  be  read  with  advantage  upon  this  subject^ 
although  they  contain  many  particulars  in  which 
the  reflecting  leader  will  probably  not  concur. 


KG.   L. — BISHOP  WARBURT0N*S   THEORY   OF  THE 

ORIGIN   OF    SACRIFICE. 

•  Page  44.  (^) — Bishop  Warburton  (Div.  Leg. 
B.  ix.  ch.  2.)  represents  the  whole  of  sacrifice 
as  symbolical.  The  oflferings  of  first  fruits  he 
holds  to  be  an  action  expressive  of  gratitude 
and  homage:  and  in  this  way  he  accounts  for 
thfB  origin  of  such  sacrifices  as  were  eucharistic. 
But,  aware  of  the  insufliciency  of  the  theory, 
which  places  the  entire  system  of  sacrifice  on 
ihe  ground  of  gifts,  he  proceeds  to  explain  the 
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nature  of  expiatory  sacrifice  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  page  to  which  this.  Number 
refers* 

It  is  to  be  lamented^  that  an  ingenious  wri- 
ter, of  whom  I  have  had  occasion  in  another 
place  to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation^  should, 
in  his  view  of  the  Bishop's  opinions  i^po;^  this 
subject,  have  permitted  himself  to  give  support 
to  that^  which  is  certainly  not  among  the  qiost 
tenable  of  his  Lordship's  notions ;  namely^  the 
idea  of  th^ .  human  origin  of  sacrifice.    T^is  too 
(though  probs^biy  not  so  intended  by  the  author^) 
has  be^n  dpne  in  a  way  which  has  a  powerful  t^ 
dency  tO:mislead  the  unwary  reader:  the  professed 
object  being  to  exhibit  an  impartial  enumeration 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question^ 
)^hilst  in  truth  a  preponderating  weight  has  been 
studiously  cast  in  favour  of  one.     I  allude  to  Mr. 
Pearson^*  critical  Essay ;  in  the  ivth  section  of 
which,  the  reasonings  of  Spencer  and  Warburton 
in  defence  of  the  heathenish  origin  and  subsequent 
divine  adoption  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  are  treated 
with  a  complacency,  which  they  but  ill  deserve. 
The  reasonings  themselves,  as  they  are  elsewhere 
in  this  work  largely  considered,  I  shall  not  here 
f  top  to  consider. 
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tlOk  ll. — ^THE  SUPPOSItlON  *HA*  SACtliriCES  ORIGl^" 
NATED  IN  TUB  IDEA  OF  GIFTS,   ERRONEOUS. 

Page  44.  (^). — Dr.  Ruthefforth,  iri  a  com- 
tnunication  to  Dr.  Rennicot,  collects  from  Gen. 
iv.  20.  that  the  ihtroduction  of  property^  or 
exclusive  rights  amongst  mankind^  is  not  to  bei 
fixed  higher  than  the  time  of  Jabal^  the  eighth 
from  Adam.  He  is  there  said  to  have  been  the 
father^  or  first  inventor^  of  iiapD:  that  is,  say^ 
Rutbeiforth^  not,  as  wd  translate  it,  the  father 
qf  such  as  have  cattle j  (for  he  was  clearly  not 
the  first  of  such,  Abel  having  been  a  keeper  ot 
sheep  long  before,)  but  of  private  pi^perty; 
the  word  Ttiij;S[^  signifying  strictly  possession  of 
any  sort,  and  being  so  rendered  in  the  Syria6 
version.  (Kennic.  Two  Dissert.  App.  p.  352— 
354.)  In  addition  to  this  it  maybe  remarkedf 
that  the  word  fnpa  seems  to  have  been  appliedl 
to  cattle,  merely  because  cattle  were,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  the  only  kind  of  possession ;  and 
that  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  de* 
termine  the  word  to  that  application^  it  can  bd 
considered  only  in  its  original  and  proper  senses 
nsLxnely  possession. 

But  whether  this  idea  be  right  or  not,  it  i^ 
obvious,  that  a  commutiity  of  goods  must  have 
for  uoxw  time  prevailed  in  the  world ;  and  that 
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licmseqtiteMly  the  very  n6tion  of  a  gift^  and  all 
experieilce  of  its  effect  ilpoa>^inen,  must  have 
beeil  for  ist  length  of  time  unknown.  And  if  thd 
opinion  be  right,  that  sacrifice  existed  before 
Abel,  atad  was  coeval  with  the  fall ;  it  becomes  yet 
more  manifest,  that  observation  of  the  efficacy  of 
gifts  could  not  have  given  birth  to  the  practice^ 
idiere  being  no  subjects  in  the  world  upon  which 
Adam  could  make  such  observation.  Besides,  as 
Kennicot  remarks,  {Two  Diss.  p.  SO/.)  ^  no 
being  has  a  right  to  the  lives  of  other  bei^s,  buC 
the  Creator,  or  those  oh  whom  he  confers  that 
light^ ;  if  then  God  had  not  given  Abel  such  s 
tight,  (and  that  he  did  not  confer  it  even  for  the 
purposes  (^  necessary  food,  will  appear  ftvm  the 
succeeding  Number,)  even  the  existence  of  the 
atiotton  of  property,  and  the  familiar  use  and  ex* 
perience  of  gifts,  could  not  have  led  him  to  take 
«way  the  life  of  the  animal  as  a  gift  to  the  Al- 
mighty ;  nor,  if  they  could  have  done  so,  can  we 
conceive,  that  such  an  oflfering  would  have  been 
ipraciously  accepted^ 


VQ.  Uh — Oir  THE   DATS  OF  THS   PERMISSION    OF 

ANIMAL  FOOD  TO  MAN* 

Page  44.  (^) — ^The  permission  of  animal  food 
iOfridently  aj^pears  from  Scripture  to  take  its  date 
from  the  age  of  Noah :  the  express  grant  of  ani' 
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fnal  food  then  made^  dearly  evincing  that  it  wa* 
not  in  use  before.*  This  opinion  is  not  only 
founded  in  the  obvibud  sense  of  the  passage  Gen. 
ix.  3;  but  has  the  support  df  commenl^tofiSy  the 
most  distingaii^ed  for  their  learning  and  candid 
investigation  of  the  sacred  text.*  But,  as  in- 
genious refinements  have  been  employed  to  tor* 
ture  away  the  plain  and  direct  sense  of  Scrip* 
tureupon  this:  head,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
^ke  a  brief  review  of  ttie  arguments  upon  the 
question^  ' 

Two  grants  were  made ;  one  to  Adkthi  and  on* 
to  Noah.  To  Adam  it  was  said.  Gen.  i.  29j  3(X 
JBehold^  I  have  given  you  every  herh  hearing 
seedy  which  i^  upon  ihe  face  of  all  the  earth  j 
and  eveiy  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  Jrtdi  of  a 
tree,  bearing  seed,  to  ydu  it  shall  be  for  meat  ;• 
tind  to  every  beaH  of  the  earth,  and  to  every 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that  cteepeth 
upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have 
^ven- every  green  herb  for  meat.  Again,  t# 
Noah  it  is  said,  Gen.  ix.  3.  Every  moving 
thing  that  liveth  shall  he  meat  for  you ;    even 

AS    THE    GREEN    HERB     HAVE    I    GIVEN     YOU     ALL 

THINGS.     Now,  whilst  the  obvious  inference  from 
the  former  of  these  passages   is,  that  God's  ori-* 

• 

*  See  MunsL  Vatab.  Clar»  GfroL  and  Le  Clerc,  on  Gen* 
ii.  3.  al^o  Skuckf.  Connect.  Tol,  i.  p.  81.  and  Ktnntc.JV^ 
Din.  p.  70. 
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gttell  grant  of  the  use  of  his  creatures  for  fodd, 
Ptai  cidWfined  to  th^  vegetable  creation ;  the  con- 
tltiiitfn  to  be  drawh  ffotn  the  latter  is  foarid  tb 
he  prechitly  similar,  InafimQch  as^  had  animal 
fbdd  bten  befote  pertoitted  for  the  nse  of  man^ 
there  had  been  rio  occasioti  for  the  specific  grant 
to  that  purpose  now  nmde  to  Noah.  And,  in 
perfect  agreement  with  thi^  realsorning,  we  fthd 
the  Scripture  hisfoiy  of  the  period  antecedent  to 
the  flood,  entirely  silent  concerning  the  use  of 
anhnal  food. 

Dr.  Sykes,  howerer,  can  see  nothing  in  the 
fif'st  grant  to  Ads^y  ^^  but  a  general  declaration 
of  a  sufficient  provision  for  all  creatures ;"  nor  in 
the  secohd  to  Noah,  "  but  a  command  to  slay  be- 
fore  they  ate  fleih :"  flei$h  having  from  the  first 
teen  u^ed  for  food.  (Essay ^  &c.  pp.  1/7^  178-) 
In  support  of  theto  extraordinary  positions,  he 
employs  argutneitts  not  less^  extraordinary. 

1.  He  contends,  that  the  former  grant  is 
n^essarily  to  be  understood  with  certain  limi- 
tations; for  that,  as  dome  creatures  were  not 
Ibi^iitfed  fot  living  oil  herbS,  and  sotne  herbs 
^ere  of  a  poi8onoi:fs  qtrality,  the  grant  cannot 
be  supposed  to  extend  to  every  green  herb ;  and 
hence  he  infei^,  that  the  grattt  cannot  be  inter- 
]{)reted  as  enjoining  6ir  prohibiting  any  particular 
fpeciesr  of  food;  and  that  CbWsetpiently  animal 
fcbd  may  bfe  includted.  (p.  169^171'.)  Bxrt  it 
sJeeiWsr  ^heif  t  strange  inferehc*,  ev6n  admitting 
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the  existence  of  noxious  vegetables  at  the  time 
of  the  grant,  that  because  it  must  in  propriety 
be  limited  to  a  certain  description  of  the  things 
generally  permitted^  it  might  therefore  be  ex- 
tended to  a  class  of  things  never  once  named ; 
or  that,  because  a  full  power  was  given  to 
man  •  over  all  herbsj  to  take  of  them  as  he 
pleased  for  food^  whilst  some  would  not  answei' 
for  that  purpose,  the  dominion  given  was  not 
therefore  to  relate  to  herbs,  but  generally  to 
all  things,  that  might  serve  for  human  sus- 
tenance. 

But  2.  he  maintains,  that>  at  all  events,  this 
grant  of  herb  and  tree  for  the  food  of  man, 
does  not  exclude  any  other  sort  of  food,  which 
might  be  proper   for  him.      And  to  establish 
this,    he  endeavours  to  shew     (p.   171 — 1770 
that  the  declaration  to  Noah  did  not  contain 
a  grant  to  eat  animal  food  in  general,  but  only 
some  particular  sorts  of  it,  such  as  are  included 
in  the  word  wtD,  by  which  he  understands  creep- 
ing things,   or   such  animals  as  are   not  com- 
prehended   under   the   denominations    of  beast 
and  fowl ;  so  that,  admitting  this  to  be  a  grant 
of  something  new,  it  was  yet  by  no  means  in- 
consistent   with   the    supposition,    that    sheep, 
oxen,   goats,    and  such  like  animals  had  been 
eaten  from  the  first.     Now,  this  directly  con- 
tradicts his  former  argument.     For  if,  as  that 
maintains^  the  grant  to.  Adam  was  but  a  general 
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fcleclaratioh  of  abundant  provision,  and  Conse- 
quently leaving  man  at  full  liberty  to  use  all 
creatures  for  food,  why  introduce  a  permission 
at  this  time  respecting  a  particular  species  of 
creatures  ? 

But  besides,  t^Di  does  not  imply  a  particu^ 
lar  species  of  animals,  but  denotes  all,  of  what- 
ever kind,  that  move.  That  this  is  the  true 
acceptation  of  the  woi'd  may  be  collected  from 
Cocceius,  and  Schindler,  as  well  as  Nachma- 
nides,  (who  is  quoted  by  Fagius,  Crit.  Sac.  on 
Gen.  i.  29,)  and  the  several  authorities  in  Pole's 
Syn.  on  Gen.  xix.  3:  and  so  manifest  does  it 
appear  from  the  original  in  various  instances, 
that  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  charity,  not 
to  believcj  that  Dr.  Sykes  has  wilfully  closed 
nis  eyes  against  its  true  meaning.  His  words 
are  particularly  deserving  of  remark.  "  Through- 
out the  law  of  Moses,  it  is  certain,  that  it  {ti^in) 
-never  takes  in,  or  includes,  beasta  of  the  earth,  . 
or  birds  of  the  air,  but  a  third  species  of  animals 
different  from  the  other  two:"  and  this  third 
specie]}  he  conjectures  to  be,  ^^  all  such,  either 
fish  or  reptiles,  that  not  having  feet  glide  along.** 
(p.  173.)  Now  the  direct  contrary  of  all  this  is 
certain:  and  had  Dr.  Sykes,  in  his  accurate 
fiurvey  of  the  entire  law  of  Moses,  but  allowed 
his  eye  to  glance  on  the  words  contained  in 
Geq.  vii.  21.  he  probably  would  not  have  been 
quite  so  peremptory.     All  flesh   died,    that 
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moveth  (iWQTr)  upon  the  earth;  both  of  fmjD% 
and  of  cattle f  jand  ofbectst,  and  of  every  creep- 
ing thing  (fw)  that  creepeth  (y^ltyn)  vpon  the 
earth.  Here  the  creeping  things  are  specially 
named^  and  included^  together  with  all  other 
creatures,  under  the  general  word  rD*f.  And  it 
is  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  that  in  the 
xith  ch.  of  Levit.  in  which  the  different  species 
of  animals  are  accurately  pointed  out,  those 
that  are  properly  called  creeping  things,  are 
mentioned  no  less  than  eleven  times,  and  in 
every  instance  expressed  by  the  word  \naf :  and 
yet  from  this  very  chapter,  overlooking  these 
numerous  and  decisive  instances.  Dr.  Sykes 
quotes,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  the.  use  of 
the  word  K^D'^  in  the  two  following  verses:  Nei- 
ther  sliall  you  defile  yourselves  with  any  man- 
ner  of  creeping  thing  {yKD)  that  moveth  (ttfD'Vt) 
upon  the  earth,  verse  44. — And  ag^in,  this  is 
the  law  of  the  beasts,  and  of  the  fotvls,  and 
of  every  living  creature  that  moveth  {mnr()  in 
the  waters,  verse  46.  Here,  because  the  word 
tt?D'l,  which  is  a  description  of  all  moving  things, 
(as  has  been  shewn  above  and  may  be  proved 
from  various  other  instances, — see  Jewn*  Jew. 
Antiq.v6l.  i.  p.  S06.)  is  found  connected  with 
reptiles  and  fishes,  it  is  at  once  pronounced  to 
be  appropriate  to  them  notwithstanding  that 
through  the  entire  ehapter,  whose  object  it  is 
carefully  to  distinguish  the  different  kind^  of 
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mnimals^  it  is  never  once  used  in  the  numerous 
passages  referring  specially  to  the   iteptile  and 
fishy  tribes  as  their  proper  appellation,    atld  is 
translated  in  these  two  verses  by  the  LXX  in 
its  true  generic  sense,  Kiva^ivogy  that  moveth.    So 
that  Dr.  Sykes  might  with  as  good  reason  have 
inferred,  that,  because  creeping  things  are  occa- 
sionally called  living  creatures^  living  creatures 
must  consequently  mean  creeping  things.  To  say 
the  truth,    if  Dr.  Sykes  had   been  desirous  to 
discover  a   part  of  Scripture,    completely   siib'- 
versive  of  his  interpretation  of  the  word  it^D^,  he 
could  not  have  made  a  happier  selection,  than  the 
very  chapter  of  Leviticus,  to  which  he  has  referred. 
But,  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  grant  made 
to  Noah  was  a  permission  for  the  first  time  of 
animal  food,  we  find  an  express  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  Ihis  sort  of  food  was  to  be 
used^    immediately   subjoined:    But  Jlesh   with 
the  life   thereof^    which   is  the  blood  thereof, 
shall  ye  not  eat.    Now,  if  animal  food  had  been 
before  in  use,  this  injunction  seems  unaccount- 
able^-  unless  on  the  supposition,  that  it  had  been 
the  practice,    before  the  flood,   to  feed  on  the 
flesh  of  animals  that  had  not  been  duly  killed 
for   the  purpose;    and   Dr.    Sykes's    argument, 
which  maintains,   that   this  prohibition  merely 
tended   to  prevent  the  eating  such  animals  as^ 
died   of  themselves,    or  the   eating  the  animal 
without  having  duly  killed  it,  must  rest  entirely 
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on  the  presumption,  that  such  had  been  the 
practice  before.  But  on  what  ground  he  has 
assumed  this,  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  in- 
form us:  and  the  certainty,  that,  before  the  flood, 
animals  were  killed  for  sacrifice,  seems  not  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition.  It  is  curious  to 
observe,  that  this  argument  adduced  by  Sykes, 
falls  in  with  one  of  the  strange  conceits  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbins:  it  being  a  tradition  of  theirs, 
that  there  were  seven  precepts,  handed  down 
by  the  sons  of  Noah  to  their  posterity,  six  of 
which  had  been  given  to  Adam,  and  the  seventh 
was  this  to  Noah,  ^^  about  not  eating  flesh, 
which  was  cut  from  any  animal  alive."  See 
PatricTCs  Preface  to  Job — also  Jmnings's  Jew, 
Antiq,  vol.  i.  p.,  147. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  argu- 
ments, of  a  nature  widely  different  from  these 
6f  Sykes,  have  been  urged  in  opposition  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  several  grants  to  Adam, 
and  to  Noah,  contended  for  in  this  note.  Hei- 
degger, in  his  Historia  Patriarch,  Exercit.  xv. 
§.  9.  vol.  i.  maintains,  that  the  passage,  Gen.  i. 
529,  30.  is  to  be  thuj?  translated :  Beholdy  I  have 
given  you  every  herb  bearing  seedy  &c.  (to  you 
it  shall  be  for  meat) ;  nay  also,  every  beast 
of  the  earthy  and  every  Jowl  of  the  earth,  and 
every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  where- 
in there  is  life,  with  every  green  herb  for 
meat.  This  translation  he  defi^nds,  on  the 
ground  of  the  occasional  use  of  the  prepositioi^ 
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b,  in  the  inclusive,  or  copulative^  sense ;  whence 
he  holds  himself  justified  in  explaining  it  here, 
as  the  mark  of  the  accusative,  not  of  the  dative 
case.  In  support  of  this  acceptation^  he  also 
produces  some  names  highly  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  sacred  criticism,  viz.  Capellus,  Coc- 
ceius,  and  Bochart.  And  to  reconcile  this  in- 
terpretation with  the  grant  to  Noah,  which  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  the  right  to  ani- 
mal food  had  been  conveyed  before  the  time  of 
that  patriarch,  he  considers  this  second  grant 
but  as  a  repetition  of  the  first  to  Adam,  and 
that  the  words,  even  as  the  green  herb  have  1 
given  you  all  things,  are  not  to  be  understood, 
as  conveying  now,  Jbr  the  first  iimey  a  right  to 
the  use  of  all  creatures,  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  before  granted  with  respect  to  the 
herbs  and  fruits,  but  merely  as  confirming  the 
grant  formerly  made,  of  the  green  herb  and  of 
all  living  creatures,  without  distinction. 

Now,  although  the  particle  !?,  is  used  in  some 
few  parts  of  Scripture,  in  the  sense  here  as- 
cribed to  it  by  Heidegger,  yet  if  we  examine 
the  instances  in  which  it  is  so  applied,  (all  of 
which  may  be  seen  at  one  view  in  Noldius 
Concord.  Particul.  Ehr  pp.  398.  401. )  we  shall 
find,  that  it  stands  in  those  cases  combined  and 
related  in  such  manner  as  to  give  a  new  mo- 
dification to  its  general  and  ordinary  meaning. 
But  surely,  in  the  present  case,  no  such  modi- 
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fying  relation  exists.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
frame  and  analogy  of  the  sentence,  seem  to  de-r 
termine  the  word  to  its  usual  dative  signification. 
Haying  occurred  twice  in  the  29th  verse,  and 
in  both  places  manifestly  in  this  sense,  (ochy  to, 
yoiiy)  it  then  immediately  follows  in  direct  con- 
nexion, and  this  connexion  marked  most  un^ 
equivocally  by  the  copulative  particle  1,  (^dVi)  so 
as  to  determine  unavoidably  the  continuance  of 
its  application  in  the  same  sense.  The  word 
n>^,  likewise,  succeeds  to  the  clauses  enumerat- 
ing the  animal  tribes  in  the  30th  verse,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  in  which  it  followed  that 
relating  to  the  human  kind,  in  the  preceding 
verse:  and  as,  there,  it  is  s^dmitted  to  be  the 
mark  of  the  accusative,  spepifying  the  things 
allotted  to  the  sustenance  of  the  human  species; 
$0  here,  it  is  evidently  to  be  used  in  the  same 
sense,  specifying  those  things  that  are  appointed 
for  the  support  of  the  brute  creation.  This 
analogy,  however,  Heidegger  is  compelled  by 
his  interpretation  to  overturn;  and  whilst  he 
allows  to  the  word  this  signification  through  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  verse,  he  here  abruptly 
and  arbitrarily  changes  its  application,  and  attri- 
butes to  it  the  force  of  with,  which  is  necessary 
to  make  sense  of  the  p?tssage,  according  to  his 
mode  of  translating  it. 

How  then  does  the  matter  stand?  In  two  pas- 
sages  exactly  correspondingi    ftnd  immediately 
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connected^  the  preposition  b,  and  the  particle 
/-IK,  are  arbitrarily  applied  in  different  senses, 
to  make  out  the  translation  of  Heidegger:  whilst 
on  the  commonly  received  interpretation,  the 
analogy  is  preserved  throughout,  and  the  same 
uniform  meaning  is  attributed  to  each  particle 
in  the  corresponding  clauses.  Indeed  the  ver- 
sion contended  for  by  Heidegger  is  upon  the 
whole  so  violent  and  unnatural,  that  it  requires 
but  to  read  the  passage  in  the  original,  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  inadmissible;  and  perhaps 
nothing  but  the  respectability  of  the  names  that 
appear  in  its  support,  could  justify  its  sarious 
investigation.  One .  advantage  however  mani« 
firstly  attends  the  notice  of  it  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion.  It  proves  that  the  learned  writers, 
yrho  defend  this  interpretation,  consider  the  com- 
monly received  version  as  utterly  irreconcileablc 
with  the  notion,  that  the  first  grant  to  Adam 
conveyed  the  permission  of  animal  food.  For 
if  any  of  the  arguments  used  by  I)r»  Sykcs,  and 
others,  to  shew  that  it  could  be  so  understood, 
were  deemed  by  these  writers  to  have  any  value^ 
they  surely  would  not  have  resorted  to  this  new 
^nd  unwarrantable  translation  in  support  of  that 
position. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  this  new  version  of  Gen. 
i.  29,  30.  is  so  far  from  receiving  any  coun-? 
tenance  from  the  Jewish  writers,  that  they  ar^ 
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nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  the  right 
of  eating  flesh  was  not  granted,  until  the  time 
of  Noah.  See  particularly  Abenezra,  and  Sol, 
Jarchi,  in  their  annotations  on  this  part  of 
Scripture,  Heidegger  also  confesses,  that  the 
Christian  Fathers,  nearly  without  exception, 
concur  in  the  same  opinion.  Hist.  Patriarch. 
JExerdt.  xv.  '^.  3. 

Objections  however,  are  drawn  from  the  his- 
tory of  Abel's  sacrifice ;  and  from  the  distinction 
of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean,  antecedent  to 
the  flood.  It  is  said,  that  Abel's  sacrifice  hav- 
ing been  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  it 
never  having  been  customary  to  offer  any  thing 
to  God,  but  what  was  useful  to  man,  it  may  fairly 
IpQ  concluded,  that  animals  were  used  for  food  even 
Jn  the  time  of  Abel.  Heideg.  Hist.  Pair.  Eocer. 
^v.  §.  25. — To  this  the  reply  is  obvious:  that 
the  principle  here  laid  down  is  accommodated 
to  particular  theories  of  sacrifice:  to  such  as 
place  their  origin  and  virtue  in  the  notion  of 
p  gift  to  the  Deity,  or  of  a  self  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  offerer;  and  therefore  the  argument 
presupposes  the  very  thing  in  question,  namely 
the  origin  and  nature  of  sacrifice.  But,  besides, 
the  conclusion  will  not  follow,  even  admitting 
the  principle;  since  Abel's  flock  might  be  kept 
for  the  advantages  of  the  milk  and  wool,  and 
thus  what  he  oflfered  was  useful  to  himself.  Nor 
to  this  can  it  reasonably  be  objected,  that  by 
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the  practice  of  the  law,  the  male  firstlings  were 
offered,  and  that  therefore  Abel's  ofiering  could 
have  deprived  him  only  of  the  wool,  the  use  of 
which  might  not  yet  have  been  learned :  for  it 
cannot  with  propriety  be  contended,  that  the 
first  and  more  simple  form  of  sacrifice  should  be 
explained  by  the  usages  of  succeeding  and  far 
distant  times,  and  by  the  coniplicated  system  of 
the  law  of  Moses. 

But  again  it  is  urged,  that  the  distinction  of 
creatures  into  clean  and  unclean  (Gen.  vii.  2.) 
proves  animal  food  to  have  been  in  use  before 
the  deluge,  inasmuch  as  such  distinction  can  be 
conceived  only  in  reference  to  food.      To  this 
it  has  been  answered  by  Grotius,*  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  made  proleptically,    as  being    ad* 
dressed  by  Moses  to  -those,  who  were  familiar 
with  this  distinction  afterwards  made  by  the  law : 
and  again^  by  Jennings,  (Jew,  Antiq,  vol.  i.  p. 
151.)  that  such  a  distinction  would  naturally  be 
made,  from  the  difference  observed  to  exist  be* 
tween    the    animals,    without   any    reference  to 
food;  or  that,  though  the  use  of  them  for  food 
were  held  in  view,  the  distinction  might  have 
been  first  made,  at  the  time  of  entering  the  ark, 
when  we  find, it  first  mentioned,  and  a  greater 
pumber  of  those  that  were  most  fit  for  food  thei^ 

♦  De  Ver.  Chr.  Rel.  lib.  v.  §.  9.«— see  also  Spencer  Df 
Le^.  Hebr,  lib.  i.  cap.  y.  §.  1. 
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preserved,  merely  because  God  intended  to  per- 
jnit  the  use  of  them  in  a  very  short  time.     But 
reasonable  as  these  answers  m?^y  appear,    may 
it  not  be  thought  more  satisfactory,  to  consider 
this  distinction  as  relating  originally,  not  to  food, 
but  to   sacrifice:    those  creatures,    which  were 
{sanctified   to   the  service  and  worship  of  God, 
t)eing  considered  pure;    whilst  those,  that  were 
rejected  from  the  sacrificial  service,  were  deemed 
tinfit  for  sacred  uses,  or  unclean ;  and  agreeably 
to  this  idea,  the  word  denoting  unclean  through- 
out the  law,  i^DDj  is  put  in  opposition  not  only 
to  TKO,  clean,  but  to  wnp,  holy.*    The  distinc- 
tion then  of  clean  and  unclean  anims^ls  before 
the  flood,    is  admissible  upon  the  principle  of 
the  divine  institution,   or  even  of  the  existing 
practice    of    sacrifice,    without    supposing    the 
permission  of  animal  food  before  the  time  of 

.  Noah. 

In  conforinity  with  the  above  reasoning,  we 
find  the  first  use  to  which  this  distinction  is  ap- 
plied in  Scripture,  is  that  of  sacrifice;  Noah 
having  taken  of  every  clean  beast ,  and  of  every 
clean  fo^h  and  offered  burnt  offerings,^  (Gen. 
viii.  20.)  Besides  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  distinction  into  clean  and  unclean  with  re« 

♦  See  Cocceius  and  Parkhurst  on  the  word  HOWi 
+  See  Pol,  Sj/nap.  on  Gen.  tii,  2.  compare  also  Gen.  xr. 
9.  with  JameionU  note  thereon. 
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spect  to  food^  was  entirely  a  different  institution 
from  the  distinction  into  clean  and  unclean  yf\\\\ 
respect  to  sacrifice.  (See  Patrick  and  AinstJO. 
on  Gen.  vii.  2.)  Dn  Kennicof  s  remark  on  this 
subject  is  deserving  of  notice.  *^  Although  the 
distinction  of  beatsts  into  clean  and  unclean  was 
not  registered  until  we  come  down  to  DeutetO'* 
nomy,  (xiv.  ».)  yet^"  he  says,  *'  this  is  no  reason, 
why  wc  should  not  suppose  it  introduced  by 
God,  at  the  same  time  that  he  instituted  sacri- 
fice: for  whoever  considers  carefully  will  find, 
that  the  law  is  in  part  a  republication  of  ante-> 
cedent  revelations  and  commands,  long  before 
given  to  niankind."  (Two  Dissert,  pp.  21 7, 
218. — comp.  Ainsw.  on  Gen.  vii.  2.)  Witsius 
considers  the  distinction  of  beasts  into  clean  and 
unclean  so  manifestly  to  relate  to  sacrifice  in  the 
time  of  Noab,  and  to  have  originated  from  di- 
vine institution,  that  he  even  employs  it  as  an 
argument,  in  support  of  the  divine  appointment 
of  Sacrifice  before  the  flood.  (Miscell,  Sacr.  lib. 
ii.  diss.  ii.  ^.  14.)  Heidegger  also,  though  he 
contends  for  the  use  of  animal  food  in  the  an* 
tedrhivian  world,  yet  admits  the  distinction  of 
anioials  into  clean  and  unclean,  to  have  been 
instituted  by  divine  authority,  in  reference  to 
sacrifices,  before  the  flood.  Hist.  Pair.  Exer^. 
in.  §.  52.  tom.  i. 


(     46     ) 
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LANGUAGE. 

Page  44.  (0—^''  The  fii^st  use  of  words 
appears  from  Scripture  to  have  been  to  com- 
municate the  thoughts  of  God.  But  how  could 
this  be  done>  but  in  the  words  of  God?  and 
how  could  man  understand  the  words  of  God^ 
before  he  was  taught  them?*'  The  Apostle  has 
told  us,  th^tjaith  comet h  hy  hearings  and  hear-' 
ing  hy  the  tvord  of'  God:  thus  clearly  pro-* 
nouncing  all  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and 
consequently  all  language  I'elating  to  them,  to 
have  had  its  origin  ki  revelation.  But  it  is  not 
only  with  respect  to  things  divine,  that  revela-* 
tion  appears  to  have  supplied  the  first  intimations 
of  language.  In  terms  relating  to  'mere  human 
concerns,  it  seems  to  have  been  no  less  the  in-* 
structress  of  man.  For  in  what  sense  can  we  un- 
derstand the  naming  of  every  beast  of  the  ^eld^ 
and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  brought  before  Adam 
Jbr  this  purpose  by  God;  but  in  that  of  his  instruct- 
ing Adam  in  the  manner,  whereby  they  were  in  fu- 
ture to  be  distinguished?  To  suppose  it  otherwise^ 
and  to  imagine  that  Adam  at  the  first  was  able  to 
impose  names  on  the  several  tribes  of  animals,  is 
either  to  suppose,  that  he  must  from  the  first 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  them  by  their  cha^ 
racterislic  marks  and  leading  properties,  and  to 
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have  distinct  notions*  of  them  annexed  to  their 
several  appellations;  or^  that  he  applied  sounds 
at  random,  as  names  of  the  animals^  without  the 
intervention  of  such  notions.     But  the  latter  is  to 

*  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  a  distinct  notion  being 
associated  to  each  term  indicating  a  class  or  species  it  is  not 
meant  to  imply,  that,  to  render  generic  terms  significant, 
appropriate  abttritct  notions  must  be  annexed.  That  such 
notions  cannot  be  entertained  by  the  mind;  or,  rather,  that 
they  involve  a  contradiction  subversive  of  their  existence, 
the  very  arguments  and  illustrations,  employed  by  Mr* 
Locke  in  their  support  and  explanation,  are  sufficient  to 
demonstrate.  See  particularly  Lockers  Essay ^  B.  iv.  ch.  vii. 
§.  9.  It  has  been  fully  and  conclusively  established  by  that 
most  accurate  of  metaphysical  reasoners,  Berkeley,  that  what 
is  called  a  general  idea,  is  nothin|^  but  the  idea  of  an  indi* 
vidual  object,  annexed  to  a  certain  term,  vFhich  attaches  to  it 
a  more  extensive  signification,  by  recalling  to  the  mind  the 
ideas  of  other  individuals,  which  are  similar  to  this  one  in 
certain  characters  or  properties.  This  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  Universalsj  which  has  Jbeen  commonly  ascribed  to 
Bishop  Berkeley,  who  has  undoubtedly  unfolded  and  enforced 
it  in  the  most  intelligible  and  convincing  manner,  is  however 
of  much  earlier  origin.  The  distinction  of  Nominalist  and 
Realist  is  known  to  have  been  clearly  marked  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  under  the  teaching  of  Roscelin,  and 
his  pupil  Abelard.  The  Cynics  and  Stoics  also  of  early 
times,  maintained  opinions,  which  entitle  them  to  be  ranked 
of  the  former  class:  and,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Mr, 
Dugald  Stewa^j  who  follows  the  authority  of  Brucker  ii| 
placing  Aristotle  among  the  Realists,  there  certainly  are  to 
be  (bund,  in  the  writings  of  that  philosopher,  the  elements  of 
those  just  notions  concerning  UaiyersalS|  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Nominalists* 
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Siippfose  a  jargon^  tiijt  a  language:  tod  the  fotiti&t 
implies  a  itiifactilous  ^p^ration  oh  the  mind  of 
Adam,  which  diflfer^  iiothing  in  substance  from 
the  divine  instruction  here  contended  for. 

Of  Rbscelin,  we  are  told  by  Brucker,  (Hist<  Phil.  toI.  iii. 
p.  906.)  that  he  maintained  the  position,  **  Uniyersalia,  nee 
ante  rem,  nee  in  t6  exiitete,  net  uUam  habere  realem  exis* 
tentiam,  sed  esse  nnda  notnirfti  et  Toces,  q'uibus  remm  silD« 
gnlarinm  genera  det]f6t^nftur."  This  opinion  of  Roscelin, 
that  Universdls  were  merely  words  or  names,  was  strenu. 
ously  supported,  with  some  small  alteration  not  very  disa 
tinctly  intelligible,  by  his  followc>r  Abelard :  and  was  no  less 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Itealists,  who  contended,  that 
UniTersals  have  an  actoatl  exisfe^c^  in  T^rxHn  natur&,  and  that 
their  botindarles  are  accurately  dietermin^  by  appropriate 
essences,  accorrding  to  which  nature  has  classed  the  hidividuah 
of  the  respective  species.  That  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
was  erroneously  claimed  by  the  latter;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  views  of  the  Stagirite  were  favourable  to  the  No- 
minaUsts,  Dr.  Gillies  has  taken  laudable  pains  to  demonstrate. 
In  his  valuable  AtiaTysis  of  a  part  of  the  writings  of  that 
philosopher,  he  has  satisfactorily  proved,  that  by  general 
terms,  Aristotle  meant  only  to  express,  the  result  of  the 
comparison  of  different  individuals  agreeing  in  the  same  ct^oc 
or  appearance,  without  the  supposition  of  any  correspondent 
general  ideas  exTsting  in  the  mind :  or,  in  other  words,  that 
a  geileral  term  was  conceived  by  him,  to  stand  as  a  sign  for 
ft  mnttber  of  individuals,  considered  under  the  iSame  aspect, 
and  from  certain  resemblances  assigned  to  the  same  class* 
See  Dr.  Gillies's  Aristotle,  vdl.  i.  p.  66— ^S, 

Bow  perfectly  this  corresponds  with  the  clearest  vi^ws  of 
modem  mefaphysFcs,  is  manifest  at  a  glance :  and  it  cannot 
inlf  afford  peculiai*  satisfaction,  to  all  who  feel  a  reverence 
for  exalted  genius,  to  find,  that  after  the  nnwdrthy  dfnpa-i 
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-  ^^  Indeed^  even  abstracting  from  the  information 
thus  given  in  Scripture,  those  who  have  well 
^examined  this  subject,  have  been  utterly  at  a  Ios«^ 

higement,  which  for  a  length  6t  time  has  been  so  laboriodsl/ 
cast  upon  the  great  name  of  Aristotle,  the  honourable  ho^ 
Bbage  of  a  rational  coincidence  in  his  opinions,  not  merely  oie^ 
this,  but  on  an  almost  endless  variety  of  important  subjects^ 
has  been  th^  result  of  the  most  enlightened  enquiries  of  later 
days.  It  has  been  singularly  the  fate  of  the  Greek  philo* 
sopher,  to  6e  at  one  time  superstitiously  venerated,  and  at 
another  contemptuously  ridiculed;  without  sufficient  pain% 
taken,  either  by  his  adversaries,  or  his  admirers,  to  undeiv 
Itand  his  meaning.  It  has  been  too.  frequently  his  misfor^ 
tone,  io  be  judged  from  the  opinions  of  his  followers,  ratheiv 
than  from  his  own.-  Even  the  celebrated  Locke  is  not  to  be^ 
acquitted  of  this  unfair  treatment  of  his  illustrious  prede,^ 
cessor  in  the  paths  of  Metaphysics:  whilst  perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  of  his  well  known  E$9a^^  that  there  isv 
scarcely  to  be  found  vH  it^  one  valuable  and  important  truths 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  which  ma|^ 
r\Di  be  traced  in  those  writings,  against  which  he  has  directed^ 
so  much  lAisapplied  raillery ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time^  thejr. 

• 

ejLhibit '  many  rich  results  of  deep  thinking,  which  have  en« 
ttrely  escaped  his  perspicacity.     Indeed,  it  may  be  generally 
pronounced  of  those,  who  have,  within  the  two  last  centuries^; 
been  occupied  in  the  investigation  of  the  intellectual  poweri- 
of  man^  that  had  they  studied  Aristotle  more,   and  (what 
would  have  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence)  reviled  him 
l«ss,  they  would  have  been  more  successful  in  their  endet*. 
f9\kT%  to  extend  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge. 
\  To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  note,<*-it  tnuiit  be  observed|  \ 
tkat  to  the  two  different  and  opposite  opinions  on  the  nature  ; 
«^  Universals  already  alluded,  to,  namely  that  of  the  Nomi*  ^ 
fialists,  and  that  of  the  Realists^  ther^  is  to  be  added  a  thir4 
VOL.  II.  E 
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to  conceive  any  other  origin  of  langimge,  than  di- 
vine institution.  Whitby  considers  this  so  oom*^ 
pletely  evident^  that  be  thinks  it  ibrtiiS  in  itself 

tind  intermediate  dne^  that  of  tife  Conceflu'aUsi9^  ^o  called' 
from  their  distingahhidg  tenet,  Ihat  the  telfid  has  the  power 
m  fortiiing  genial  conceptions  hy  abstractioii :  This  sect  it 
represented  bj  .Brucker,   as  a  modificatioa  of  that  *f  th« 
Kominalists.     ^  Nominales,  deSerta  paulo  Abelardi  hypo*, 
thesiy  unirersalia  in  notionibus,  atque  conceptibus  mentis,  ex 
rebns  singularibus  abstractione  formatis,  consistere  statuebant ; 
*tide  Concepiualcs,  dictl  sunt."  Hist.  Phil,  yo\,  iii^  p.  908.— 
With  this  sect  Mr.  Locke  is  ranked  by  Dr..  Reid,  ( Essay g^^ 
en  the  Intell.  Powers^  toI.  ii.  p.  146.)  and  in  the  justAess-  of 
fhis  allotlnent,  Mr.  Dagald  Stewart  acquiesces:  at  the  same 
tSme  be  obserres,  that,  froin  the  inaccuracy  and  Inoonsis^ 
tency  of  Mr.  Locke's  language,  there  is  no  small  difficulty 
ki  assigning  to^him  his  true  place;  or  rather,  indeed,  in  de^- 
lermhiingj    whether  he  had  any    decided  opinion   on   th^ 
question  in  dispute.    (Elements  of  the  PHUosaphy  of  tke^ 
Human  Mind^  pp.  191,  192.)  It,  certainly,  cannot  be  con. 
tended,  that  Locke  has  conveyed  his  meaning  upon  thi»  subw. 
ject,   with    clearness,   or  consisteBcy;   yet    no    d6ubt  ean^ 
possibly  exist,   as  to  the  dass,    to  which  he  propeMy  be- 
longs.    His  placing  the  essences  of  the  species  altogether  iit 
the  abstrad  ideas  formed  by  the  miiid^  indisputably  deter.^ 
iliines  him  to  the  standard  of  the  Conceptoalist ;  notwithj»> 
standing   that  the    incompatibility  of  the  elements  of    his- 
abstract  fdea,  (Essaj/^  B.  ii.  ch.  xil  §..9.  and  B.  iy.  ch.  riiib 
§•  9.)  and  the  admitted*  necessity  of  the  name,  to  bestow  upotr 
the  idea  its  uniiff^  that  is,  in  other  words,  its  existence  as  att ' 
idea,  (Essay^  B.  Hii  ch^  t.  \.  10.)  mark  the  indistinctness  of 
his  views  upon  this  subject ;  and  ought,  if  he  had  examined 
his  own  notions  consequentially^  to  hare  led  him  to  adopt  %i» 
f$,rty  €i[  the  Nominalist, 


It^^^leat  demonstmtioti^  that  the  original  of  man^ 
kiiHi  was  as  Moses  delivered  it,  from  the  impos«» 
liSbility  of  giving  any  other  tolerable  account  of 

'  I>'rom  -mhai  lias  been  said,   it  Appedrs,  upon  the  whoIe| 
that  the  Nofninatitt  and  th<e  ConceptwdUt^  whilst  thejr  concur 
in  rejecting  the  notion  of  the  Reaiisty  ^^  that  Universals  be^. 
long  to  things,  and  that  general  terms  denote  certain  genera; 
ttnd  species  established  in  nattire  hj  appropriate  essences^^^— «*' 
Ibt  the  same  time  differ  from  each  other^  essentially,  in  diis^ 
Hiat  whilst  the  one  attributes  universality  solely  totertUSf  kadi' 
the  other  to  certain  abstract  ideas  expressed  by  those  tenns^ 
the  latter  admits  the  possibility  of  reasoning  on  general  sub* 
Jects  toithoui  th6  mediaHoH  of  language^   and  the  former' 
iindntains  the  indispensable  necessity  of  Icmgudge^  as  the  inj 
HhimnnAtt  of  ihougkt  in  dU  gtnerai  speculations. 
'  If,  w^h  Bishop  Berkeley,  we  are  obliged  to  deny-the  pdS.^ 
Mble  existence  of  an  abstract  idea^  there  can  be  no  diffibul.ty 
Ifk  determining,  to  which  of  these  two  opinions  we  must  yield 
inir  assent,    tn  the  sign  alone^  and  in  its  potential  applica.., 
Hon  tl>  a  ClasB  of  individual  objects^   is  tiniTersality  to  be 
fbttfid;«nd  consi^qnently  by  language  Only,  (neaBing  by  thilB^ 
Hie:  use  of  signs  at  large,)  6ati  we  conduct  our  reasonings  one 
single  step  beyond  the  individnal  object*     There  is,  upoa 
this  «tL^e<it,  atn  excelleitt  remark  made  by  an  elegant  and" 
jyerspidtfottis  writer,   whicli  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing^ 
^  Whether  It  asight  not  hliTe  been  possible  for  the  Deity  to 
Have  «o  formed  n^^  ttmt  We  tmght  have  been  capable  of  rea* 
filming  concerning  clasftes  of  objects,  without  the  use  of  signs^ 
I  ihali  net  tftke  upon  me  t6  determine.    But  this  vre  may 
lentute  te  affirm  wifli  cetifidenee,  Ijiat  man  is  not  sudh  a 

being.'^ *^  It  would  be  vain  for  us,  in  enquiries  of  thii 

Hbtut^,  it  Indulge  <mrselves  in  speculating  about  possibilities. 
^Jt  is  o^  ttfH*e  confliequence  to  remark  the  adranta^s,  whiek- 
dedft  ffott  Mr  «Muftl  i?6ntHtnHon|«iMi  whioti,  In  ^t^ 

£  2 
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the  origin  of  language.  (Sermons  on  tKe'jittfi^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  29.)  Bishop  Williams,  in.  his  2d  Ser- 
bion,  (Boyle  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  167O  affirms,  tha(^ 
though  Adam  had  a  capacity  and  organs  ad- 
mirably contrived  for  speech,  yet  in  his  case 
ihere  was  a  necessity  of  his  Being  immediately 
instructed  by  God,  because  it  was  impossible  he) 
should  have  invented  speech,  and  words  to  be 
spoken  so  soon  as  his  necessities  required.  Dr. 
Beattie  endeavours  to  prove  the  human  invention 
of  language  to  be  impossible,  (Theory  of  Lang. 
^VQ.  p.  10 1»)  And  Doctor  Johnson  is  so  de- 
ciciedly  of  this  opinion,  that  he  holds  inspiration 
to  be  necessary,  to  inform  man*  that  he  has  th^ 
faculty  of  speech,  "  which  I  think,  says  he,  he 

*  * 

could  no  more  find  out  without  inspiration,  tharf 
cows  or  hogs  would  think  of  such  a  faculty.'' 
Mr»  WoUaston  contends,  (Kelig.  of  Nq.t.  pp., 
'  )22,  123.)  that  language  is  the  indispensable  in-^ 
strument*  of  thought :    and  even  Herder,    who 

present  instance,  appear  to  me  to  be  important  ^and  admi«> 
i^ble:  inasmuch  as  it  fits  mankind  for  an  /ea^y  ini«rcliangtt< 
of  their  intellectual  ac(]^]iisitions ;  by  impesing.  on  them  th«> 
i^ecessity  of  employing^  in  their  solitary  speculations,  thar 
i^me  instrument  of  thought,  which  forms  the  established  me« 
dium  of  their  commufnications  with  each  other."-^ee  p.  190, 
of  Elements  of  the  Pkiloscphj/  of  the  Human  Mind^  by, 
Dugaid  Stewart.  ^ 

.  *  In  the  preceding  note,  the  necessity  of  language,  as  th»: 
ilistrument  of  thought  and  reasoning,  was  particularly  adyertedk 
Uu    In  th«  judlment  of  many  prpfou^d  tMnkersthat  aeces^ 
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^lasfabottred  to  prove  language  not  to  have  been 
^  dmne  appointment,  admits  that  without  it  rea- 
♦ton  cannot,  be  used  by  man. 

M\ty  18  recognized.  <  IjaTOisier,  in  the  preface  td  his  Etemeti^ 
^f  {Jkemistr^y  expresBes  his  coincidence  in  the  maxim  of 
<k>ndillac,  that  "  we  think  only  through  the  medium  of 
'.DFords:'*  and  that  ^^  the  art  of  reasoning  is  nothing  more  than 
ia  language  well  arranged."  (KerrU  translation^  -p*  xiv.) 
'Plato  describes  thinking  as  condu<^ted  bj  mental  speech,'  r« 

^he  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  reason  and  words  are  denomk 
Hated  bj  one  And  the  same  term  Aoyoc— Now,  if  this  be  just  $ 
4f  language  be,,  in  truth,  the  indispensable  Instrument  of 
TeasoBHig;  is  it  too  much  to  affirm,  that  language  could  not 
liave  been  digcovered  by  reasoning ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  operations  of  reasoning  could  not  hare  effected  that,'  t  by 
"which  alone  Its  operations  are  conducted? 
^  According  to  the  Conceptualist  indeed,  who  holds  that  4# 
tnind  can  contemplate  its  own  ideas  independently  of  words^ 
the  invention  of  language  by  the  exertion  of  thought,  is  by  no 
means  inconceirable;  since,  on  this  hypothesis,  reasoning'may 
precede  language,  and  therefore  may  minister  to  Its  discovery^ 
And  yet,  when  considered  somewhat  closely,  it  may  not  per4' 
Imps  appear  a  rery  easy  matter  to  imagine  the  practicability 
of  such  a  process.  , 

■  Reasoning,  It  is  manifest,  can  be  conducted  only  by  propo. 
^ions,  or  affirmations,  either  verb^^l  or  mentals  A  proposi^ 
lien,  affirming  of  any  indiyidual  thing,  that  it  is  itself,  or  tha^ 
it  is  sot  another,  is,  (could  we  even  suppose  the  mind  in  its 
first  stage  of  thinking  capable  of  forming  such  a  proposition,) 
mot  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  class  of  affirmations  whicb 
belong  to  reasoning.  The  power  of  distinguishing  indiridaaC 
^jecti  pertains  to  the  faculty  of  perception,  and  is  necessary! 
4^feasoDing,but  caniarm  no  pari  of  it  .  Nothing  JndiTidsi^iV 

£  3^ 
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Novr,  if  language  be  necessary  to  the  extfrdse 
of  reascm,  it  dearly  cannot  have  been  the  result 
of  human  excogitation ;  or,  as  it  is  put  by  D?^ 

Hhttiy  hdng  Ha  attribute)  cfferf  affinnnticiD,  irhich  ctn  BUik<)a 
part  of  reasoning,  demands  the  existence  o{  a  general  sigiOt 
The  formation  of  g^ieral  signs  must  therefore  precede  all 
jtffirmation,  inid  consequently  every  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
faqulty*  The  Conceptualist,  who  asserts,  that  general  signs 
Are  supplied  by  the  general  ideas  with  which  abstractioii 
fQinii^es  the  minci,  must  of  course  contend,  that  the  exerciso 
fit  the  power  of  abstraction  must  be  antecedent  to  erery  act 
pf  reasouidg.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  cannot  but  be 
cleemed  extraordinary,  that  the  very  faculty,  which  is  pre^r 
pounced  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  ratioBsl 
iqp^ies,  should  be  called  into  action  preyioua  to  the  exercisf 
pf  reason.  If  such  a  faculty  can  be  exerted  before  the  use  of 
reason,  why  not  exerted  wUkoui  it?  And,  in  that  case,  whj 
should  not  the  tribes  of  irrational  animals,  whose  perceptions 
crfindiridual  objects  may  be  as  distinct  as  those  in  the  minds 
of  m<^n,  pass  from  those  indiTidaal  perceptions  to  unifersal 
ideas,  If  such  transition  cafi-be  made  without  the  exercise  of 
reason  ?— But  again,  not  to  dvrell  upon  this  consideratioP| 
(since  it  may  be  pretended  that  it  is  abstraction  itself  whicb 
Ip  its  consequence  produces  rationality,)  if  we  enquire,  what 
It  is,  that  can  put  an  unreasoning  mind  upon  this  process  of 
Abstraction^  a  process,  allowed  by  all  to  be  difficult,  and 
represented  by  some  in  such  a  light  as  makes.lt  appear  to 
smbraoe  contradictions;  it ,  will  not  be  rery  easy  to  gt?e  an 
vtewer*  In  contemplating  things  by  plasses,  it  is  true,  wo 
Voth  expedite  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  facilitate  its 
communication.  But  c^  these  ends  act  upon  a  mind,  whicb 
kas  not  yet  begun  to  reason  ?  Can  the  anticipations  of  know^ 
ledge  become  a  motiye,  where  it  has  not  yet  been  learned^ 
whit  knowli^  {• ;  or .  c{in  thg  deiire  of  coipmumcatioii 
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EHlis  in  his  I^n^iry,  &c.  Imigaage  cannot  he 
contrived  without  thought  and  knowledge;  hut 
the  mind  cannot  ha^e  diought  and  knowledge^ 

constitute  an  incitement,  wkereliie  reiy  notion  of  the  lutgact 

fliatter  to  be  commnnic&ted  has  nerer  yet  been  conceived? 

For  it  niiifit  be  remembered,  that  at  we  are  novr  tpcAking  of 

language  as  subsequent  to  reasoning,  and  of  veasontng  lu  sub^ 

sequent  to  ab^ractlon,  we  mast  conceive  abstraction  to  bo 

^Kerted,  without  an^r  notion  actnaUy  acqm|«ed  eidier  of  reasoiU 

log  or  language,  ov  any  <lirection  or  forecast  suggested  by  it 

reference  to  either.     AJhitnctton,  in  short,  in  this  view  of  tbo 

4sase^  if  a  random  and  unintelligible  morement,  which  U 

excited  by  no  design,  proposes  no  object,  and  admits  no  regu« 

]iation.     £io  irrationata  foundation  lor  |i,  rationai  soperstriMtf 

•tore,  cannot  be  deliberately,  maintained*     .-  .  ^^  :  "1  > 

:  Or.  Price,  whose  «syiitem  imposed  pn  hf*i  thb  ciietiessity  of 

l^pholding  the  exist^nbe  oiabi^Mct  ideoi^M^  ^  4ste«tial  to  ail 

Hie  operattoos  of  the  nn4®'*biiiding,  idd  as  beidig^  implied  hi 

<eYery  act  of  our  jud^poient,^  Mi  himself  at  MiO-same  iihm 

obliged,  from  the  foregoing  coMid^rations,  4»jdeny  that  suolr 

Ideascan  be  acquired  by  any  mental  proceHs,^  iueh  as  that  lif 

abstraction^     Were  abstract  ideas  (he  obm^res)  formed  bjr 

the  mind  in  any  sn<;h  manner,  ''  it  seems  unavoidable  to  con. . 

«eive,  that  it  has  tiiem^^t  th^  hEery  time,  that  it  is  supposed  to 

be  employed  in  formit^  diem.    Thus,  from  apy  particular 

idea  of  .a  triangle,  it  is  aid  we  can  form  the  general  one  i 

but  does  not  the  very  Selection  said  to  be .  necessary  to  this^ 

on  a  greater  or  lesser  ti^ian|^e,  imply,  that  tiie  general  idea  (s 

alreoify  in  the  mind  ^'  (Revi^  of  the  prtne^al  difficulties: 

in  morals^  p.  37.)    The  learned  Cndworth,  in  like  manner^ 

speaking  of  the  understanding,  as  an.  artificer  that  is  to 

&bricate  abstract  notions  out  of  sensible  ideas,  demands,  whe. 

tfaer,  >^  when  this  artifutev  goes  about  his  work,  he  know8> 

irhft  he  is  to  make  pf  them  i»fordiand^  and  onto  what  shi^ 

£4 
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till  it  has  language ;  therefore  kii^age  must  hi 
previously  taught,  before  man  coujd  become  a 
national  creature ;  and  none  could  teach  him  but 

to  bring  them.  If  he  do  not,  he  must  needs  be  a  bungliof . 
Workman ;  but  if  he  do,  he  is  prevented  in  his  design,  his  -work 
lieing  already  done  to  his  hand :  for  he  must  needs  have'  th« 
intelligible  idea  of  that  which  he  knows  or  understands, 
already  within  himself.'^.  (Treatise  concerning  Eternal  o^d 
Immutable .  Morality  J  pp.  ^0,  221.)  Mr.  Harris,  also,  is 
led,  as  he  says,  by  the  common  accoiant  of  the  mode,  in  whicli 
our  ideas  are  generated  iU/  the  wnd^.^^  to  view  the  human 
soul  in  the  light  of  a  orucible,  ^her^  truths  are  produce^,  by 
a:  kind  of  Ix^gical  chemiistry ."-  Hfirmes^  pp ^404,  .405^  .  These 
if^riters  ajr^swcordioglty  (oxced  into  the  gmtuitoitts  suppositmiy 
^f  a  distinct  faculty,  fon  Ihe  drigin  of  fibstract  ideafi  in  the  human 
Iftind;  Tkis  Dr.  rRrice  pronounces  to  b^^the  ^'^  faculty^  wkl>se 
<6Eitueal  :ofa9«et  is  ^i^tli.^  (Re^  p.  37j>  And  CndwiMrdi, 
frjom{!07hc[mp]iisluu»:  largely  drawn,  .andLwhose  mysterioua 
sohktioao^thtbdjffibifelty  he  does  tu>t  altogether  reject,  ascribes 
the  ottgjbfivof.^your  .abstract  ideas  to  a  eertaih  5^  perceptive 
ip^yffiX'oitheiJ^qetkial  part  of  the  soul,  which  acting  by  itself, 
^^tts/frctm^  wtthcnidhe. intelligible- ideiats  of  things  virtuaUy 
contained Ja'  its  imn'cognoscitipe  power,  <that  are  uniirersai 
and  abstract  notions',  from  whtohy.As  it  #ere,  looking  daun^ 
wardsy  it  comprehends  individual  things.'^  Treatise^  pp.217, 
91 8.  •  Mr.  Harris,  again,'  accounts  &>r  the  existence  of  abstract 
\d^s,  by  a  ''  connediveact  of  the.stfol,  by  means  of  which, 
by  an  energy  as'  spontaneous  and  ^miliar  to  k&  nature  as>'the^ 
seeing  of  colours  is  to  ike  eye,  it  discerns  at  onoe,  what  ia^ 
many  is  one;.  what,in  things  dissinUlan  knd  different^  is  «tmu 
lar^  4nd  the  &ame:^.yand  this  "  connecting. or  unifying  power" 
of  tlie  mind,  hdmak^  to  beihe  same  with  that  which  discerns 
ifuth :!  and  by  means  ofr^is  alone  it  ia,  that  he.  considers,  that 
}lu}iTidu9Jbi'themS9lTfiB  ^an  become  /the.  objects  of  knowledge  j 
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Godi  (Scholar  Armed,  vol.  i,  p.  140.)  Locke'a 
J)rinciples  concerning  the  nature  of  language^ 
although  he  did  not  see  his  way  with  suffici^ 
*ient  clearness  lo  lead  him  to  the  right  concilia 
sion,  the  last  named  wifiter  proves  to  be  per-t 
fectly  correspondent  to  the  above  reasoning. 
(Ibid,  ppr  138,  139.)  And  in  an  able  work; 
published  at  Berlin  by  Siismilchius  in  1766^  the 
same  principles  are  successfully  applied  to  esta- 
blish the  same  conclusion;  namely^  that  the  ori** 
=^  ■  .1. 

in  which  he  seems  io  coincide  with  the  mystical  notioBS  of 
Cud  worth.     See  ifcrme*,  p.  360—37?,, 

Into  such  extraordinary  straits^  and' unjustifiable  assump* 
tlons,  hare  these  learned  and  able  Visiters  been  drawn,  Whilst 
they  maintained  the  existence  of  nnirersal  ideals,  and  at'  thtf 
same  tim«  found  it  impossible  to  accede  to  the  notioQ  of  their 
prodQctiyn  ]t)y  'the  process  of  abstracdon.  They  would  have 
reasoned  more  justly,  if  from,  the  impossibility  of  acquiring 
vniversal  ideas  by  suph  a  process^  they  had  inferred  that  no 
isuch  ideas'do  actually  6xist  in  the  ifiind :  and  that  the  general^ 
abstract  notion,  which  is  at  the  same  time  to  include' a// and 
none  of  the  circumstances  of  indiridQal  existence,  is  a  fictioa 
which. never  can  be  realized.  They  would  have  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  still  more  comprehensive  and,  important,  if  thev 
)}ad  drawn  this  farther  consequence;  that  there  is  not  in  nature 
any  Universal  really  existing;  and  that  sitice  no  idea  can  bd 
other  than  the /(/ea  of  an  indimdiMlj  to  terms  dlqne  can  ai 
universal  or  general  nature  be  ascribed. — From  all  which  it 
ibust  follow  as  a  necessary  result;  that  without  language 
neither  can  knowledge  be  acquired,  nor  reasoning  exerted,  Ih^ 
fhe  hnman  intellect :  and  that  since  language  must  j^recede 
these,  ^-  cannot  bavei>een  discovered  by- thc^,  ^nd  therefore 
pinnot  be  deemed  the  offspring  of  human  invention,  *  •-'     -^ 
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gin  of  lapgu^  must  have  be^n  divine.  Bv4a 
llobbes  admits^  that  '^  the  first  author  qf  spefi^h 
vras  God  himself^,  that  instructed  Adam  bow  to 
fiame  such  creatures  as  he.  present^  to  his  sight."^ 
(Leviath.  ch.  iv,  p.  12.)  • 

.  From  the  impossibility  of  e^neeiving  how  lant 
guage  could  have  been  invented^  some  havf 
been  led,  in  oppoflition  to  all  just  reasoning,  to 
pronounce  it  innate,*  Many  even  of  the  anciT 
ents,  totally  unaided  by  revelation,  were  obliged 
to  confess,  that  the  discovery  of  this  art  ex- 
ceeded all  human  powers.  Thus  Socrates,  in 
the  Cratylus  of  Plato,  is  represented  as  saying, 
^*  the  fijrst  names  were  framed  by  the  Gods:"  and 
in  the  same  work  we  are  told,  that  '^  the  im** 
|X)8i£ion  of  names  on  things,  belonged  to  a  na*^ 
ture  superior  to  that  of  man,"  and  that  it  could 
^  pertain  only  to  him,  who  hath  a  full  discern- 
ment of  their  several  natures."— Po/.   Syn.  on 

Cren.  iiw  IQ.^ 'Stilling.  Orig.  Sac.  B,  i.  ch.  i, 

§•  3.-~and  Etiseh.  Prcep.  Evang.  lib,  xi.  cap.  6. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  they  who  hold  the 
opinion,  that  language  is  of  mere  human  in- 
yention,  are  for  the  most  part  obliged  to  proceed 
pn  suppositions   of  the  original   state  of  man^ 

*  ^  Shuckf.  Conneef,  toI,  i,  p.  ld9.  and  also  an  essay 
•f  Count  de  Fraula,  (Mem,  de  VAcad^  Imper.  fi;  iloy, 
Prm59€^,  voU  14*)  in  which  language  is  represented  as  aa 
insiiQptive  quality  of  pi^d,  poostitutin|;  a  part  of  hia  yeiy 
creation,  ,  ... 
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totally  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  hisioiya 
Thus,  amongst  the  ancients^  IKodorui  Sieuhu^ 
(Biblioth.  lib.  i.)  WimyycLB^  (De  Archit.  lib,  ii^ 
eap.  I,  3.)  Luebetius^  ,hc*  giound  their  reaaoiw 
ing«  upon  an  idea^  (derived  from  the  atomic  cos* 
mogcxiy  of  Moschus^  Democritus^  and  Epicunuj 
which  represented  human  beings,  as  springing 
from  the  earthy  like  vegetables,)  that  men  first 
Mv^  in  iwoods  and  caves  like  brute  beasts,  uttaNf 
ing  only  cries  and  indistinct  noises,  until  gradual 
association  for  niutual  ^defence,  brought .  with  it 
at  length  conventional  signs  for  commuhicati(^n^ 
And  the  respectable  and  learned,  though  strangely 
fanciful,  author  of  the  Origin^  and  Progress  of 
JLanguagey '  who  is  among  the  latest  that  have 
written  in  defence  of  this  opinion,  is  corh- 
pelled  to  admit,  that  the  invention  of  lap^agQ 
is  too  difficult  for  the  sava^  state  of  man;  ;axid 
accordingly  he  holdti,  that  men  having  beeiit 
placed  originally  in  a  solitary  -and  sava^  state,' 
must  have  been  associated  for  ages^  and  have* 
carried  on  some  common  wqrk,  and  even  framed 
some  civil  polity,  and  must  have  continued  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  in  that  state,  so 
as  uKimately  to  accjuire  such  power*  of  abstrac-^ 
tion  ^s  to  be  able  to  forn[i  general  ideas^  be-? 
fore  language  could  pgssibly  be  forined.  Now 
whether  such  theories^  in  suppoi^ing  a  mut^ 
(iinei]geiic9  from  w^f^  barbariiqi  to  reflecting^ 
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civiiizaiion^  and  a  continaed  association"*^  -  widi-^ 
put  an  associating  tie,  prove  any  thing  else 
than  their  own  extravagance;  and  by  the  pro-? 
digious  difficulty  and*  delay  which  even  .  they, 
attach  to  the  invention  of  speech/  whether  th^y 
^o  not  give  strong  confirmation  to  the  Mosaic 
9.ccount,  which  describes  man  as  destined  for 
the  immediate  enjoyment  of  society^,  and  con-, 
sequently  instructed  in  the  art  of  speech ;  it  ia 
for  the  reader  to  judge. 

: '  Other  writers  again^  Cbndillacy  ( in  ^  his  Est. 
say  on  the  Origin ,  of.  Human  Knowledge)  Bat-. 
teatix^   (in' Jiis   Principles  of  Literature)  and. 

*  JC)n.Biair^,m  Us  ^Lectures,  on  Rhetoric^  (vol.  i.  p.  71.) 
makes  the  following  just  and  apposite  observation^. — ^^  One 
would  think)' that"  in  order  to  any  language  fixing  and  ex. 
tending  Itself,  men  mtist'^fi^e  1)^n  ptcivioukly  gathered  io^t 
vieT'inr  e(yiMiderable  numbers:  society  must  have  been  already 
iir:  advanced-:  and.  yiQt,  'on  the  pther  hand,'  the^e  seems  to 
have  been  ajyabsoliUe  necessity  for  4peechy  previous  to  (he, 
formation  of  society.  For,  by  what  bond  could  any  mul- 
titude  of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in  the" 
prosecution  of  any  commdii  interest,  until  once,  by  the  in. 
terredtion  of  speech,  they  could  communicate  their  wants^ 
and  intentions  to  each  other  ?i  So  that,  either  how  society, 
could  form  itself,  previously  to  language,  or  how  words, 
cpuld  rise  into  a  lang^uage,  previously  to  society  formed^^ 
seem  to  be^  points  attended  with  equal  difficulty.  And  when 
we  cbnsid^r,  &c.  difficulties  elicrease  so  much  upon  us  on 
ill  hands^*  tBat  there  s^ms  to  be  ho  small  reason  for  referJ 
ring  the  first  origin  <d  nii  langi]^^^  to  diriae  tei^iDg  or  iiH 
spiratlon.^' 
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Gfebelin,    (ia  his.  Mofide  Primitifj)    maintain, 
that  man  is  not  by  nature  the  mutum  pecus  he 
is  represented  by  the  Scotch  philosopher :  but 
that  sounds/  either  excited  by  passions,  or  pro-* 
duced  by  imitation^  would  necessarily/  be  fonn^ 
ed^  so  as  to  constitute  an  inarticulate  language; 
which  would  ultimately  suggest  the  idea,    and 
supply   the,  elements  of   more   perfect  speech; 
The  transition  however  from  the  simple  sound 
to  the  diversified   articillation,    is  still   a  wide 
chasm  in  each  of  these  solutions.  •  And  whilst 
the  range  of  the  passions  seems  on  the  one  hand 
to  present  a  limit,   which  the  powers  of  com-, 
munication^  derived  from  that  source,  cannot  be 
conceived  to.  transcend :  the  various  sounds  and 
motions  in  nature  must^  on  the  other>  be  ad-« 
mitted  to  exhaust  the  models,  which  alone  could 
draw  fortjl  the  imitative  powers  of  the  human 
voice.    So  that  according  to  the3e  theories,  single, 
tones.  Or  series,  either  excited  by  some  passion 
or  formed  in  imitation  of  some  natural  soundj^' 
must  in  all  just  reasoning  fill  up  the  measvite 
of  human  language.     It  is  not  easy  then  to  disK 
cover  any  advantage  possessed  by  these  theories^' 
over  that  of  Lord  Monbbddo,    and  the  antient 
i^picurean  Philosophers.    The  latter  but  repre- 
sent the  human  kind  originally  placed  in  the 
~  <|Qndidon  of  Brutes;    the  former  seem  careful 
^.  provide  th^t  it  fliould  ^ey^r  rise  above-  thrt 
condition.  1 


:    As  it  may  be  matter  of  Curiosity^  to  kn6W  iii 
what  manner  these  writers  endeavour  to  exp}aiit 
the  transition  from  mere  vocal  sounds  to  articulate 
speech^  it  may  be  propei"  to  subjoin  here  a  speci* 
men  taken  from  one  of  them^  by  no  means  th«r 
least  distinguished   iti   the  literary   world,    the 
Abbe  De  Gondii  lac.     He  admits  the  operation 
to  be  extremely  tedious,  for  that  *'  the  organ  of 
Speech  (in  grown  persons)  for  want  of  early  use 
Would  be  so  inflexible  that  it  could  not  articulator 
toy  other  than  a  few  simple  sounds  xtfmff  the 
(obstacles  which  prevented  them  Jrom  ptonounc^ 
itig  others y  would  prevent  them  Jrom  suspecting 
that  the  voice  was  susceptible  of  any  further 
variation.'*    Now  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  would 
iK)t  these  obstacles  for  ever  prevent  any  afttculai^ 
tions,  or  even  sounds,  beyond  those  which  thd 
passions  might  excite^  or  other  souTids  suggest? 
How  is  this    difficulty,  which   has  been  fairl/ 
ikdmitted  by  the  author,  to  be  removed  ?  He  shalt 
answer  for  himself^     The  child,  from  the  pliancy 
of  its  vocal  organs^  being  freed  from  the  obstruct 
tions  which  incapacitated  the  parent,  will  acci-» 
dentally  fall  upon  new  articulations  in  the  endea« 
Vour  to  commutiioate  its  desire  for  a  particiilaf 
ebject;  the  parent  will  endeavour  to  imitate  this^ 
ioundy  and  affix  it  as  a  n&tne  to  the  object,  for  thcr 
j^urpose  of  communicating  with  the  fchiki:  and 
thus  by  repeated  enta#g0mtot6  ^f  articulation  in* 
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fdccesdive  generations^  lailguage  Would  at  lengdi 
be  produced.*  ^ 

Such  id  the  solution  of  the  origin  of  language 
which  human  philosophy  presents ;  sending  us  ta 

-  *  It  should  be  reHiftrked,  that  were  eten  att  tM  is  beftt 
Contended  for  admitted  to  be  pt^cticabie,  langaage  m  the  ttu^ 
sense  of  the  word  is  not  yet  attained^    The  power  of  designi^^ 
ling  an  individual  object  by  tn  appropriate  atticulation,  is  a 
necessary  step  in  the  foi'mation  of  Utngaage,  but  rery  far 
i^emoyed  indeed  from  its  consummation.     Withouf  the  usie  off 
general  signs,  the  speech  of  man  would  differ  little  from  that 
of  brutes :  and  the  transition  to  the  general  term  from  thor 
name  of  the  individual  is  a  diffifcalty  which  remains  still  to  be 
surmounted.     Condillac,  indeed,  proposes  to  shew,  how  thi# 
transitioo  may  be  made,  in  the  natural  course  Of  things^ 
^  Un  enfant  appelle  du  nom  d^Arbre  le  premier  arbre  que 
tfous  lui  montrons.     Un  second  arrbre  qu'il  voit  ensuite  litl 
ricppelle  la  m&me  idee ;  il  lui  donne  le  m^me  nom ;  de  m^me 
i  un  troisieme,  i  un  quatr^me,  et  Toili  le  mot  d? Arbre 
donn£  d'abord  4  un  inditidn,  qui  devient  pour  lui  un  nom  de 
^lasse  ou  de  gepre^  une  id^  fkbstraite  qui  comprend  tons  les' 
arbres  en  g6n6ral.''     In  like  manner  Adam  Smith,  in  hi» 
"Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages^  dud  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart,  in  his  Elements  of  the  PhHosophy  of  the  Humanf 
Mind^  endeavour  to  explain  this  process,  representing  those 
Words  which  were  originally  used  as  the  proper  names  of 
individuals,  to  be  successively  transfei^^  to  other  individuals^ 
until  at  length  each  of  them  bectime  iusetasibly  the  common 
name  of  a  multitude.    This  howercr  il  aiore  ingenious  than 
solid.     The  name  given  to  an  indiviifuat,  being  intended 
etclusively  to  designate  that  individual,  it  is  a  direct  nnhverJ 
jiion  of  its  vely  nature  and  design,  to  apply  ft  to  any  other 
itldividual,  known  to  be  different  froin  the  former.     The 
ehild,  it  is  true,  nay  give  the  name  of  f either  to  an  inJiividiJUil' 
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llie  adcidehtal  babble  of  infancy ^  for  the  originsH 
tion  of  that  which  it  confesses  must  exceed  th^ 
power  of  the  imagination  to  invent,  and  of  the 
organs  of  the  man  to  accomplish :  inverting  the 

like  to  the  person  it  has  been  taught  to  call  by  that  name: 
butithis  is  from  mistake,  not  from  design ;  from  a  confusioxi. 
of  the  two  as  the  same  person,  and  not  from  a  perception  oC 
resemblance  between  them  whilst  known  to  be  different.     1% 
truth,  they  whose  thoughts  are  occupied  solely  about  indiyi^ 
flaal  objects  must  be  the  most  careful  to  distinguish  them  from 
each  other ;  and,  accordingly^  the  child  will  most  peremptorily 
retract  the  appellation  of  father ^  so  soon  as  the  distinctness, 
b  observed.     The  object  with  those,  whose  terms  or  signs 
refer  only  to  indiyiduals,  must  naturally  be  to  take  care,  that. 
eiejry  such  term  or  sign  shall  be  applied  to  its  appropriate^ 
individual,  and  to^none  else.     Resemblance  can  produce  nor. 
4^ther  effect,  than  to  enforce  a  greater  caution  in  the  application; 
•f  th^  individnal  names,  and  therefore  has  no  natural  tendency  ^ 
iD  lead  the  mind  to  the  use  Of  general  terms*     It  may  be^ 
thought,  indeed,  that  the  ides^  of  number^  attaching  to  indivi. 
duals  of  a  similar  appearance,  might  naturally  lead  to  some 
general  designation,  whereby  the  aggregate  of  those  individuals 
ibight-be  marked  out.     But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  ther 
very  notion  of  number,  which  seems  one  of  the  commonest  and 
most  familiar  to  the  mind,  does  itself  presuppose  a  class,  since 
objects  cannot  be  enumerated  unless  previously  referred  to. 
ipme  one  genus  or  class,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  unless: 
they  are  previously  expressed  by  some  common  sign.     Since,, 
then,  mere  resemblance  will  not  lead  to  the  use  of  general 
t^rms ;  and  since  the  notion  of  number '  actually  presupposes 
ibe  existence  of  general  terms ;  it  follows,  that  the  transitioii 
from  proper  names  to  general  teYms  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
in  the  way,  in  which  tl^e^e  writers  hare  endeavoured  to- 
oxplainit.  ., 
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^itlfar  ^  n&tuiis  by  supposing  the  adult  to  learo. 
Ibe  art  of.  speech  by  imitation  of  the  nursling; 
and  in  addition  to  all^  building  upon,  the  gratui-^ 
touts  assumption^  that,  the  child  could  utter  arti^. 
culationa  undirected  by  any  pre-existing  modeL^ 
•4-On  ^such  reasoning  it  cannpt  be  i^ecessary  to 
f»ilarge. 

V  Besides^  to  all  tho^e  theories  which  Vmaint^ii^ 
Itht  human  invention  of  language,  the  test  Qf 
'experience  may  fairly  be  applied.  We  piay 
ss^fely  challenge  their  authors  to  produce  iu  their 
f upport  a  single  yac^;  a  single  instance  in.  ^he 
jH^hpIe  range  of  history^  of  any  human  €reature*i| 
overusing  articulate  sounds  as  the  signs  of  ideas^ 
Ainkss  taught,  either  immediately  and  at  once  by 
Gpd^  or  gradually  by  those  who  had  been  themr 
selves  instructed.  That  there  have  been  instances 
^f  persons^  who  possessing  all  the  natural  powers 
.of  mind  and  body,^yet  remained  destitute  of 
:^peech  from  the  want  of  an  instructor^  there  ican 
jbe  na  qu^tipn.  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  iii.  §.  19* 
^.187-  torn.  1.  WesseL)  informs  us  of  an  entire 
jnation^  wanting  the  use  of  speech^  and  communis 
^ting  oinly  by  signs  aud  gestures.  But  not  to 
urge  so  extraordinary  a  fact^  Lord  Monboddp 
^itns^lf^  in  his  first  vol iinie^  furnishes  several  well 
attested  instances ;  and  relates  particularly  the 
j^caise  of  a  savag^  who  was  caught  in  the  woods  of 
.I{anpver>  and  who  though  by  no  means  deficient 
^^ither  in  his , mien tal  powers  or  bodily  organs,  w?i|^ 
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yet  utterly  ii^eapabk  of  speech.  Had  fnsfi  then 
heen  kft  solely  to  the  operation  of  his  own  liatural 
powers,  it  is  incumbent  v^po^n  thesfe  writers  to 
fihew,  that  his  condition  wouM  have  differed  as  t<» 
speech  from  that  oftheH^noveriaH  savage. 
^  As  for  those  writers  who  admit  the  Mosaic 
account,  and  yet  attribute  to  Adam  the  formatioir 

m 

t>i  language  unassisted  by  divine  instruction,  they 
^eem  to  entertain  a  notion  more  incomprehensible 
than  the  former ;  inasmuch  as  the  first  exercise  of 
language  by  the  fether  of  mankind,  is  stated  tO" 
have  preceded  the  production  of  Eve,  and  cannot 
fcoiteistently  with  the  Scripture  account,  be  sup^ 
{)osed  to  have'  been  long  subsequent  to  his  owtt 
treatton.  So  that  according  to  these  theorists,  he 
must  have  devised  a  medium  of  communication^ 
before  any  human  being  existed  with  whom  to 
communicate  r  he  must  have  been  able  to  apply 
an  organ  unexercised  atid  inflexible,  to  the  arduoui^ 
and  delicate  work  of  articuktion:  and  he  must 
at  once  have  attained  the  use  of  words,  without 
those  multiplied  preparatory  experiments  and  con«^ 
tnirring  aids,  which  seem  on  all  b)»^ds  admitted 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  discovery  and  produo 
ticm  of  speech. 

^  To  remedy  some  of  thesfe  difiicukies'  it  hafr 
f)een  saicl  that  the  faculty  of  speech  was  made 
natural  to  man  a^  hi&  reasonv  and  that  the  use  of 
language  was  the  n^eessaty  result  of  hi&  constitu^ 
lM^»    i|^by:thts  were  meaiiV  that  man  spoke  ^alsf^ 
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H^essaril;^  as  he  breathed^  the  notion  of  an  iiitfate 
language  mnst  be  allowe^^  and  then  the  elcperi^ 
ment  of  the  Egyptian  king  to  discover  the  primi^ 
tive  language  of  man  must  be  confessed  to  havf 
had  its  foundation  in  nature :  but  if  it  be  merely 
tneant^  that  man  was  by  natiire  invested  with  the 
powers  of  speech,  and  by  his  condition,  his  i^lsh 
iions,  and  his  wants,  impelled  to  the  exercise  of 
these  powers,  the  ctflSculty  returns,  and  all  the 
obstacles  already  enumerated  oppose  themselves 
to  the  discovery  of  those   powers,  and  to  thip 
iaieaos  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  bring  them 
into  actual  exertion.    It  may  perhaps  add  strength 
to  the  observations  already  made  upon  this  sub-^ 
^ect,  to  remark,  that  the  author,  who  has  maiii* 
jtained  this   last   mentioned   theory,  and  whose 
^irork,  as  containing  the  ablest  and  most  laborious 
examination  of  the  question,  has  been  crowned 
With  a  prize  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  has 
^een  honoured  with  the  general  applause  of  the 
.continental   literati,   has    utterly   failed,  and   is 
jkdmitted  to  have  failed,  in  that  whibh  is  the  grand 
3^ifficulty  of  the  question.     For  whilst  he  enlarges 
Ipn  the  ittteiligent  and  social  qualities  of  man,  all 
^tting  him  for  the  use  of  language ;  the  transition 
from  that  state  which  thus   prepares   man  for 
language,  to  the  actual  exercise  of  the  organs  of 
speech)  he  is^^  obliged  to  leave  totally  unexplained. 
'fSee  the  account  given  of  the  Essay  of  Herder  oo 
''tiieOTigin  of  language,  m  Ncmveaux  Memoirs  de 
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VAcad.  Rtujf.&ic.  c7e  iSer/ey^  1771  r-apd  ttgain  agf 
Analysis  of  that  wwk  by  M.  Mman,  in  the  vols 
of  the  same  Memoirs  for  the  year  1 7  8 1 .)  Enough^ 
.perhaps  more  than  enough,  has  been  said,  in 
answer  to  those  theories  and  objections,  which 
<haye  been  raised  in  opposition  to  that,  which 
JScripture*  pp  obviously  and  unequivocally  asserts^  ^ 
lamely  the  divine  institution  of  language. 

:  '  ■  ■  '  ^  ;  .    .  •  •■? 

*  In  addition  io  the  proof  whi<;h  luis  h^tL  (Jreatdj  derived 

from  this  source,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  laws  given 

1)  j  God  to  the  first  pair,  respecting  food  for  their  presetratibn^ 

^Gen.  L  29.  ii.  9.)  and  marriage  for  the  propagation  of  thei^ 

xipecies,  (Gen.  ii.  22,  23.)  together  with  the  other  discoyericf 

^pf  his  will  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  (i.  2S.  iL 
16*-19.  iii.  8—12,  14 — 22.)  were  communicated  through  tlu» 
medium  of  language:  and  that  the  man  and  the  wom&n  ar6 
there  expressly  stated  io  hare  conrerifed  with  God,  and  Mit& 
each  other.  Besides,  in  what  sense  could  it  be  said  that  It 
meet  companion  for  the  man  was  formed,,  if  there  were  not 
gi?eii  to  both  the  power  of  communicating  their  thou^ts  by 
appropriate  speech  ?  If  God  pronounced  it  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone  ;  if  with  multitudes  of  creatures  surrounding  him^ 
Be  was  still  deemed  to  be  (done^  because  there  Was  none  tff 

'these  with  which  he  could  commune  in  rational  correspoii. 

•  dence ;  if  a  companion  was  assigned  to  him  whose  society  wu 

'to  rescue  him  from  this  solitude;  what  can  be  inferred,  bu/t 
that  the  indispensable  requisite  for  such  society,  the  powers 
and  exercise  of  speech,  must  haTe  been  at  the  same  time  youch* 
aafed?  •. 

It  should  be  recollected  too,  tiiat  this  h  hot  the  only  in. 

•stance  recorded  in  Scripture  of  the  instantaneous  communics. 

'tion  of  language.  The  dirersity  of  tongues  occasioning  tba 
^nfioion  of  Babel,  and  the  iQiraQulous  gi&  of  speech  to  Q^ 
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,^  It  is  not  nieceiSsaiy  to  the  purpose  of  this  Nunft 
J^r,  nor  does  Scripture  require  us,  to  suppose 
with  Stillingfleet)  (Orig.  Sac.'B.  L  cap.i:  §.  3;)r 
ftnd  with  Bochart,  (Hieroz.  P.  i.  L.  i.  cap.  9.) 
jliiat  Adam  was  endued  with  a  fiilt  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  several  creatures,' so  as  to  impost 
names  truly  expressive  of  their  lidtures.  It  i$^ 
sufficients  if  we  suppose  the  rise  of  language 
|BUight  him  with  respect  to  such  things  as  were 
jj^ess^ry,  8,nd  that  he  was  then  left  to  the 
exercise  of  his  owUvfeculties  for  farther  improve^ 
ment  upon  this  foundation.  But  that  the  terms 
of  worship  and  adoration  were  ampngthos^.  which 
were  first  communicated,  we  can  entertain  little 
doubt.  On  the  suTyect  discussed  in  this  Number, 
tiie^  reader  may  consult  MoririUs  ExercitJide 
JLing.  cap.  vi.  Buxtorfii  Dissettat.  p.  lf^2(H 
fValton.  Prol.  1.^.  4.  fFarburt.  Div.  Legs, 
p.  iv.  S.  iv.  vol.  ii.'  pp.  81,  82.      Delan.  Reih 


fipostles  on  the  cUy  of  Pentecost,  may  repder  a  sinular  exer^ 
fise  of  divuiQ  power  in  the  case  of  our  first  parents  inor«» 
T^ily  admissible:  for  it  surely  will  not  be  contended,  that 
iuch  supernatural  interference  was  less  cabled  for  from  the 
iiature  of  the  occasion:  in  the  last  named  instance,  than  id 
either  of  the  two  former.  •  •■  -* 

I  The  writer  of  Eoclesiastrcus  prqnounces  decisiTely  on  the 
subject  of  this  Number.  Ayhen  the  Lord  created  man^  ho 
affirms  that,  having  bestowed  upon  him  the  Jive  operations  of 
the  Lordy  in  the  sixth  place  he  imparted  to  him  .understand-^ 
ing:  and  in  the  ^eventh^  speech^  an  intetffetaiion  ofth$  oogim 
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Exam.  Diss.  4,  fFinder^s  Hist,  of  Knowleigef 
chap.  i.  §r  2.  Barringtoris  Misc.  Sacr.  voL  iii^ 
pp.  8. 45.  Dr.  Beattity  aild  Wollaston,  as  re* 
ferred  to:  and  above  all.  Dr.  Ellis^s  Enquirp 
whence  cometh  wisdom^  Sgc.  which  together  witU 
)iis  work  entitled^  Knowledge  of  divine  things 
JrofH  Revelation,  are  too  little  known,  and  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended.  The  former  of 
these  tracts  of  Dr.  Ellis,  I  have  never  met  with^ 
but  as  bound  up  in  the  Collection  of  Tracts, 
entitled  The  Scholar  arm£D« 
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OF   THE   SACRIFICIAL   RXTE. 

Page  44.  (»)  Outram  states,  (De  Sac.  lib,  \. 
eap.  1  *  ^.  3.)  that  the  force  of  this  consideration 
was  in  itself  so  great,  as  to  compel  Grotius,  who 
Amended  the  notion  of  the  human  instiUition  of 
sacrifices,  to  maintain,  in  defiance  of  all  just  criti- 
cism, that  Abel  did  not  slay  the  firstlings  of  hi$ 
fiock;  and  that  no  more  is  meant^  than  that  he 
brought  the  choicest  produce  of  his  flock,  mill^ 
^nd  wool,  and  ofifered  them,  as  Cs^in  ofifered  the 
choicest  of  his  fruits. 

Indeed  the  natural  unfitness  of  the  sacrificial 
Jrite  to  obtain  the  divine  favour ;  the  total  incon- 
gruity  between  the  killing  of  God*s  creatures,  and 
the  reiieiving  a  pardon  for  the  violation  of  God'^ 
Iftws :  lire  topips,  ^hicbi  hav^  afforded  the  oppon 
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of  the^  divine  mstitutioh  of  ssEicrffice  too 
much  occasion  for  trititnph^  io  be  controverted  on 
their  side  of  the  question.  See  JPhilemon  to 
HydaspeSj  part  5.  p.  10-^15.  The  words  of 
Spencer  on  this  subject  are  too  remarkable  to  ht 
omitted :  ^  Sacrifidorum  materia  (pecudum  caro, 
ianguii(  effiisus^  &c.)  tarn  vilis  est^  et  a  «umm& 
Dei  m^estate  tam  Ibnge  dissita,  quod  !niemo  (aisi 
plane  simplex  et  rerum  rudis)'"  quin  sacrificia 
plane  superflua^  deoque  prorsus  indigna  facile 
judicaret.  Sane  tantum  aberat^  ut  ethnid  paulo 
humaniores  sacrificia  deorum  suomm  naturae  con-* 
sentanea   crederent,   quod   iis    non   raro    fiiiraii 

SUbii^  tJNDE  RltUS  TAM  TRISTIS,  ET  A  NATURA 
DEORUM  ALIENUS^  IN  HOMINUM  CORDA  VENIRET^ 
as  TAM  LONGE  PROPAOARET,  ET  BORUJd  MORIBU3 
TAM    TENACITER    ADH^RERET."      Dt    L^g.    Htk 

lib,  ill.  diss.  ii.  cap.  4.  sect;  S.  p.  772**^R^velatioi| 
ivould  have  removed  the  wondefir 
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SACRIFICE. 
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Page  45.  (^)  What  Dr.  Kennicot  has  re^- 
marked  upon  another  subject^  may  well  be  appliedi 
to  this,  ^^  Whatever  custom  has  prevailed  over 
the  workl^  among  nations  the  most  opposite  in 
polity  and  custom)s  in  general ;  nations  not  united 
by  commerce  or  communication  (when  that  custom 
has  nothing  in  nature^  or  the  reason  of  tliiiigi^  t^ 

F  4 


^ive  it  birth,  and  establish  to  itsdf  such '  a^  cqh 
rendy,) .  must  be  derived  from  some  revelation  i 
which  resrelation  9iay  in  certain  places  have  beerf 
Iforgottenr,  though  tfae'ciistom.  introduced  by  and 
founded  on  such  revelation  still  continued*  And 
farther,  this  revelation  must  have  been  made 
Antecedent:  to,  the  dispersion  at  Babel,  when  all 
niankinc^  :being  but  one  nation,  and  living  toge* 
4her  in  the;form\of  one  darge  family,  were  of  one 
language^  and  governed  by  the  same  laws  and 
customs/'  (Two  Dissert,  p.  l6l.)  For,  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  observes,  all  mankind  lived  tog&4 
ther  in  Chaldeea  under  the  government  of  Noab 
and  his  sons,  until  the  days  of  Pel^.  So  long 
they  were  of  one  language,  one  society;  and  one 
religion;  -And  then  they  divided  the  earth,  being 
fereed  to  leave  off  building*  the  tower  of  Babeh* 
iiknd  from  thence'  they  spread  themselves  into  thd 
several  countries  which  fell  to  their  shares,  carryw 
ing  along  with  them  the  laws;  customs,  and  reli- 
gion, under  which  they  had  till  those  (Jays  been 
educated  and  governed.     (Chronol.  p.  186.) 

And  again,  as  Kennicot  observes  from  t)elaney, 
whatever  practice  has  obtained  universally  in  the 
World,  must  have  obtained  from  some  dictate  of 
'reason,  or  some. demand  of  nature,  or  somib  prin-r 
Qiple  of  interest,  or  else  from  some  powerful 
influence  orinjnnction  of  some  Being  of  universal 
wnMiority.^  .Now,  the  practice  of  animal  sacrifice 
sdi4^  not  obtain  froni  ren^o^;  for  no  reasonably 
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itotibns  of  God  cduld  t^ach  men,  thiit  he  cotild^' 
delight  in  bloody  or  in  the  fat  of  skin  b^ts^ 
Nor  will  any  man  say,  that  we  have  any  naturiil 
instinct  to  gratify,  in  spilling  the  blood  of  an* 
innocent  creature.  Nor  could  there  be  any 
temptation  from  appetite  to  do  this  in  those  ages^ 
when  the  whole  sacrifice  was  consumed  by  fire  j 
or  when,  if  it  was  not,  yet  men  wholly  abstained 
from:  flesh ;  and  consequently  this  practice  did^ 
not  owe  its  origin  to  any  principle  of  interest  J' 
Nay,  so  far  from  any  thing  of  this,  that  the' 
destruction  of  innocent  and  useful  creatures  is 
evidently  again^^  nature ,  against  reason,  and 
against  interest :  and  therefore  must  be  founded' 
in  ah  authority,  whose  influence  was  as  powerful^' 
as  the  practice  was  universal:  and  that  could  be 
none,  but  the  authority  of  God  the  sovereign  of 
the  world ;  or  of  Adam  the  founder  of  the  human 
rap^/  If  it  be  said  of  Adam,  the  questioii  still 
i^miains,  what  motive  determined  him  to  the 
practice  ?  It  Could  not  be  nature,  reason^  or  inte^ 
rest,  as  has  been  already  shewn ;  it  must  therefore 
have  been  the  authority  of  his  sovereign:  and  ha4 
Adam  enjoined  it  to  his  posterity,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  they  would  have  obeyed  him  in 
«o  extraordinary  and  expensive  a  rite,  from  any 
jother  motive  than  the  command  of  God.  If  it 
be  iirged,  that  superstitions  prevail  unaccountably 
in  the  world ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  all  super-^ 
itition  has  its  origin  in  true  religion:  all  supersti'* 
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tidn  is  s(n  abuse :  and  all  abuue  suppose  a  righfr 
itnd  proper  u^e.  And  if  this  be  the  case  iit 
superstitious  practices  that  are  of  lesser  moment 
and  extent,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  practice  existn 
ing  through  all  ages,  and  per\^ading  every  nation  B 
(See  Kennic.  Tvoo  Diss,  pp,  310/2 U,  and  Rev^ 
flxam*  IMss.  8,  p.  85 — 89. 

It  is  to  no  purpose,  that  theorists  endeavour  to 
explain  th^  practice  as  of  gradual  growth;  the 
first  offerings  being  merely  of  fruits,  and  a  tran-^ 
sition  afterwards  made  from  this  to  animal  sacri-!> 
£ce«  Not  to  urge  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  all 
the  early  sacrifices  recorded  in  Scripture,  the 
transition  is  itself  inconceivable.  The  two  things 
at^  toto  coelo  difierent :  the  one  being  an  act  of 
innocence;  the  other  a  cruel  and  unnatural  rite« 
Pr.  Richie's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
l^fumber  are  particularly  worthy  of  att^ntion« 
Essay  on  the  rectitude  of  divine  moral  go-^ 
vernment  under  the  Patriarchal  dispensation. 


|fO.  LVi. — ON  THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF    THE    NOTION 
OF  THE  EXPIATORY  VIRTUE  OF  SACRIFICE. 

-  Page  45.  0  It  is  notorious,  as  we  have 
fjready  seen  in  Numbers  V.  and  XXXIII.  that 
all  nations,  Jews  and  Heathens,  before  the  time 
of  Christ,  entertained  the  notion,  that  the  displea* 
wire  of  the  offended  Deity  was. to  be  averted  by 
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(tie  sacrifice  of  an  animal ;  and  that,  to''  the  shed^ 
ding  of  its  blood,  they  imputed  their  pardon*  an4 
lieconciliation.  In  the  explication  of  so  strange  H 
nation,  and  of  the  universality  of  its  extent^ 
unassisted  reason  must  confess  itself  totally  con* 
founded.  And  accordingly  w^  find  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Porphyry,  and  other  reflecting  heathenSj^ 
express  their  wonder,  Aow  -^  an  institution  so 
jdismal,  and  big  with  absurdity,  could  have  spread 
through  the  world. 

So  powerful  is  the  inference,  which  this  fact 
consequently  supplies,  against  the  human  inven*^ 
tion  of  sacrifice,  that  Dr.  Priestley,  labouring  to 
support  that  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  tim^ 
pressed  by  the  force  of  the  argument,  has  beea 
obliged  boldly  to  face  about,  and  resfolutely  deny 
the  fact;  contending,  in  defiance,  as  we  have 
already  shewn,  of  all  historical  evidence,  that  the 
notion  of  expiating  guilt  by  the  death  of  thS 
victim,  was  not  the  design  of  sacrifice,  among 
either  the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  among  such  as 
have  practised  sacrifice  in  later  times.  This  ides^ 
Dr.  Priestley  considers  too  absurd  for  heathens^ 
Christians  alone,  excepting  that  description  who 
Jiave  proved  themselves  on  this  head  as  enlight4 

*  See  on  this  also  Stanhope^  Seim.  aiii.  Bioyh  Leci^ 
?ol.  i.  pp.  790.  794. 

+  See  Kennic,  Jzffo  Dissert  p,  202,  and  Number  LIV.  o( 
At8  work,  * 
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imed  as'  keathens;  could  have  swallowed  such 
tnonrtrou9  absurdities.  If,  howev^,  the  Jlaci^ 
uppears  to  bQ  against  Dr.  Priestley,  what  follows 
^o;n  his  reasoning?  A  crttel,  expensive,  and  ««-? 
naturctl  practice  has  been  adopted,  and  uniformly 
pursued,  by  the  unaided  reason  of  mankind  fof; 
^bove  4000  years.  It  remains  then  for  him,  and 
the  other  advocates  for  the  strength  and  suffi-? 
piency  of  human  reason,  to  consider  whether  it 
be  that  sort  of  guide,  on  which  implicit  relianci^ 
is  to  be  placed;  and  whether  it  bp  wise  to  entrust 
to  its  sole  direction  our  everlasting  concerns.        ^ 

NO.  LVn. — ON  THE  OBJECTIOl^S  AGAINST  THE  SUP- 
POSITION OF  THE  DIVINS  INSTITUTION  OF 
SACEIFICE. 


I    ■> 


f  Page  47.  Q)  The  principal  objections  to  this 
opinion  are  derived  from  the  two  following  con- 
siderations: 1.  The  silence  of  the  sacred  historian 
pn  this  head;  which,  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance,  it  is  said,  is  irreconcileable  with  the 
supposition. of  a  divine  command:  2.  Those  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  God  seems 
openly  to  disown  the  institution  of  sacrifice.  ^^ 

I.  The  former  is  thus  urged  by  Bishop  War- 
fcurton.  ^^  The  two  capital  observances,  in  the 
Jewish  ritual,  were  the  sabbath,  and  sacrifices, 
To  impress  th^  highest  reverence  and  vener^tioi% 
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pn^he  sabbdth,  the  aacred  historian  is^i^ul  tar 
record  its  divine  original :  and  can  we  9upposq^ 
that,  had  sacrifices  had  the  same  drig}nal/,he 
would  have  neglected  to  establish  this  truth,  afr 
the  time  that  he  recorded  the  other,  since  it  is  o0 
equal  use,  and  of  equal  importance;  I  should 
have  said,  indeed,  of  ntuch  greater  ?"  (Div.  Leg.* 
B.  ix.  ch.ji.  vol.  4.  pp.  66l,  662.  ed,  Hurd.) 
^'  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  though  the 
distinction  of  weeks  was  well  known  over  all  th^ 
fastern  world,  it  is  highly  probable,   that  ;th§ 
JEIebrews,  during  their  residence  in  Eg3^t,  wer§ 
negligent  in  their  observance  of  the  sabbath :  an4 
that  to  enforce  a  religious  observance  of  it,  it  had 
^become  necessary,  to  give  them  particular   in7 
formation  of  the  time  and  occasion  of  its  first 
institutiop :  but  that,  in  a  country  like  Egypt,  th^ 
people  being  in  little  danger  of  losing  their  vene* 
ration  for  sacrifices,  the  same  necessity  for  directr 
ing  their  attention  explicitly  to  their  institution 
4icf  not  exist.    The  observation  of  Dr.  Delaney 
also  deserves  to  be  noticed :  namely,  that  as  thf 
rite  of  sacrifice  was  loaded  with  many  additional 
ceremonies,  at  its  second  institution,  under  Moses; 
in  order  to  guard  the  Jews  from  the  infections 
.of  thf  heathen,  it  might  have  been  wisely  designed 
by  their  law-giver,  not  to  recall  their  Bttentioi^ 
.to   its  original   simplicity^  lest  they  should  be 
Jtempted  tQ  murmur  apd  rebel  against  their  owa 
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'  But,  perhaps,  an  answer  yet  mo^^^satisfectory 
ftaay  be  derired  from  doiis^idering  the  manner^  iii 
Which  the  history  of  the  first  agei  of  the  world 
has  been  sketched  by  the  ilacred  penman;  Thtf 
l>apid  view  he  takes  of  the  antedilnviah  work(> 
(havinjg  devoted  but  a  few  chapters  to  thfe  im-* 
portant  and  interesting  concerns  of  the  creation^ 
the  fall^  and  the  transactions  of  all  those  years 
that  preceded  the  flood,)  necessarily  precluded  k 
eircumstantial  detail.  Accordingly,  we  fkid  s^ 
Verat  matters  ctf  no  small  moment  connected  with 
that  early  period  and  also  with  the  ages  iinmfe^ 
jliately  succeeding,  entirely  oinitted,  which  arc! 
delated  bv  other  sacred  writer^.  Thus  Peter  and 
Jttde  inftmn  uS  of  the  angds,  that  fell  from  theif* 
fkst  estate,  and  are  reservcid  in  everlasting  chains } 
also  of  a  prophecy  delivered  hy  Enoch,  to  those 
bf  hts  ds^  ;  of  the  preaching  of  righteousness  bjr 
Koab;  and  of  the  vexation  which  the  righteous 
Houl  of  Lot  daily  experienced,  from  the  unlawful 
deeds^of  those  with  whom  he  lived.  (2  Pist.  iu 
4,  5,  7,  8.  and  Jude  6. 14, 15. )  None  of  these 
things  are  mentioned  by  Moses :  and  even  such 
taatters  as  he  has  deemed  of  sufficient  conse- 
Vjueneeto  notice^  he  introduces  only  as  they  may 
1>e  connected  with  the  direct  historic  Hue  which 
♦le  holds  in  view ;  and  whilst  hastenrng  on  to 
1 
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those  Beait^  events^  on  wfaidi  it  was  pecessaiy  to 
him  to  enlarge,  he  touches  on  other  affiiirs^  how^ 
ever  important,  but  as  they  ineidentally  ariseiw 
1«  this  way,  the  first  mention  of  sacri^ise  is  evi* 
dently  introduced ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
k  formal  history  of  the  rite,  of  explaining  how  or 
^ken  it  was  instituted,  in  which  case  a  formal  ac« 
€?ount  of  its  origin  might  have  been  expected ;  but 
tnei^Iy  as  an  occasional  relation,  iii  the  history  of 
the  transfer  of  the  seniority,  or  right  of  primiogeni^ 
ture,  and  so  the  pal^itage  of  the  Messiah,  from 
Cairi  into  a  younger  Ikie,  which,  according  to 
Kehnicot,  was  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
known ;  and  also  probably,  of  the  rttinous  efl^tfe 
of  the  fall,  in  the  eflfervescence  of  that  wicked  and 
tealicious  spirit,  which  made  its  first  baleful  dis*- 
J)biy  in  the  murder  of  Abel.  The  silence,  then,  of 
the  historian,  as  to  the  divine  institution  of  sacri- 
fice, fiiniishes  no  argument  against  it.  See  Kenn. 
-Tiva  Diss.  p.  2  J 1 .  fFits.  Mise.  Sac.  Lib.  ii.  Disn 
ii.  §.  2.  also  Richie's  PecuL  Doct.  vol.  i.  p.  136.  ^ 
But  then,  according  to  the  Bishop*s  reasoning, 
the  relation  given  by  Moses,  of  the  institution  of 
*hewtWa/A,  justifies  the  expectation  that,  had  se^ 
vrifice  arisen  from  the  divine  command,  its  origin 
ivould  likewise  have  been  recorded.  But  in  what 
*way  is*  the  divine  appointment  of  the  sabbath 
T'ecerded?  Is  it  any  where  asserted  by  Moses,  thatt 
<5rod  had  ordered  Adam  and  his  posterity  to  diedf- 
^te  every  seventh  day  to  holy  uses,  and  to  the 
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worship  of  his  name;  or  that  they  ever  did  S0|  iti 
observance  of  any  such  command?  No  such  thing; 
)t  is  merely  said^  that  having  rested  from  the  work 
of  creation^  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
sanctified  it.  Now,,  so  far  is  this  passage  from 
^>eing  universaily  admitted  to  imply  a  commah4 
for  the  sacred  observance  of  the  sabbath,  that  som^ 
have  altog^her  denied  the  sabbath  to  have  been 
instituted  by  divine  appointment :  and  the  fathers 
in  general, .  and  especially  Justin  Martyr,  have 
been  considered  as  totally  rejecting  the  notion  of 
ji  patriarchal  sabbath.  But  although,  especiajily 
after  the  very  able  and  learned  investigation  of  this 
subject  by  Dr.  Kennicot  in  the  second  of  his  Tw0 
'dissertations,  no  doubt  can  reasonably  be  enterr 
tained  of  the  import  of  this  passage,  as  relating  th^ 
divine  institution  of  the  sabbath,  yet  still  the 
japidity.of  the  historian  has  left  this  rather  as 
matter  of  inference:  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  has 
nowhere  made  express  mention  of  the  observance 
of  a  sabbath  until  the  time  of  Moses, 

Indeed  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  consider  * 
ing  accurately  the  passage  which  describes  the 
sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  circumstanceji 
.attending  them,  it  does  not  in  itself  furnish  sufiir 
ciently  strong  ground  to  infer  the  divine  appoint 
^ment  of  sacrifice.  The  familiar  manner  in  whicji 
the  mention  of  this  sacrifice  is  introduced,  joined 
^to  the  peculiar  force  of  the  words  c?D^  YpO,  (whiclti 
Kennico^ji  supported  by  Fagius^  shews  ought  n<^ 
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to  be  translated  generally,  tn  ^roce9^  of  time,  bufi 
at  the  close  of  the  appointed  seaJson,)  seems  ta 
indicate  a  prior  and  stated  observance  of  tbi» 
rite;  and  the  manifest  acceptance  of  AbeFs  sacri- 
fice by  God,  evinces  an  approbation  of  that  pre-^ 
existing  practice,  which  can  leave  little  doubt 
respecting  the  source  of  its  institution.  And  this 
advantage  the  c^se  of  sacrifice  clearly  possesses 
over  that  of  the  sabbath  i  namely,  that  in  the 
patriarchal  history  we  have  repeated  and  explicit 
accounts  of  the  continuance  of  the  form6r>  whilst 
the  notices  of  the  sabbatical  observance  antecedent 
*  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  are  obscure  and  infre-^ 
quent.  Now,  were  we  to  argue  rigidly  against 
the  continued  obsen^ance  of  the  sabbath,  from  its 
not  having  been  expressly  recorded,  we  might 
contend,  as  has  beien  already  hinted,  for  the  ueces^ 
sity  of  a  more  explicit  statement  of  its  divine 
origin  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  whilst  the  unbroken 
tradition  and  uninterrupted  practice  of  sacrificey 
(a  thing  controverted  by  none  that  I  know  of, 
except  Lord  Barrington  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra, 
Vol.  iii.  Diss,  ii^cor.  3^  and  by  him  upon  grounds 
tather  fanciful  and  refined,)  might  render  it  less 
necessary  for  Moses  to  be  particular  on  this 
head. 

r-  But,  in  truth>  the  silence  of  the  historian 
lespecting  either  the  sabbatical  or  sacrificial  ob- 
servance is  but  of  little  weight,  when  there  ,are. 
circumstances   in  the  history,  from  which  the 

VOL.  II.  G 
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practice  may  be  collected.  The  very  notoriety  of 
a  custom  may  be  a  reason^  why  the  historian  may 
omit  the  mention  of  its  continuance.  Of  this  Dr# 
Kennicot  states  a  striking  circumstance  in  th« 
case  of  circumcision^  which^  though  constantly 
observed  by  the  Israehtes,  is  yet  never  once  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  history,  as  having  been  prac- 
tised in  a  single  instance,  from  the  settling  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  down  to  the  circumcision  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  ;  that  is,  for  a  space  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  And 
even  of  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  itself,  we 
find  not  one  instance  recorded,  in  any  of  the  six 
books  that  follow  the  Mosaic  code.  What  i» 
thus  applied  to  the  continuance,  will  equally  hold 
for  the  origin  of  a  custom. 

11.  The  second  objection,  derived  from  pas-- 
sages  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  God  seem» 
to  disown  the  institution  of  sacrifice,  is  to  be 
replied  to  by  an  examination  of  those  passages. 
In  the  1th  Ps.  God  is  described  as  sayings  /  will 
tu)t  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices^  or  thy  burnt^ 
offerings  —  /  will  take  no  bullock,  &c.' — fFilt 
t  eat  the  fiesh  of  bullsy  or  drink  the  blood  of 
goats?— And  again  in  Ps.  li.  Thou  desirest  not. 
sacrifice — thou  delightest  not  in  bumt-offerings^ 
—And  again  in  Ps.  xl.  Burnt-offerings  and  sin^ 
offerings  hast  thou  not  required.  Sacrifice!* 
here,  it  is  said,  are  spokea  of  as  not  pleasing  to^ 
God.    But  it  19  manifest  on  inspection  of  th^ 
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t^ontef^t^  that  this  is  only  intended  in  a  compa^ 
dative  sense^  and  as  abstracting  from  those  con- 
comitiants^  without  which  sacrifice  never  could 
have  been  acceptable  to  a  holy  and  righteous 
God.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  manner 
in  which  similar  declarations  are  introduced,  in 
Isai.  i.  11,  12.  Ixvi*  S,  Prov.  xv.  8.  and  Amos 
V.  21,  22.  If  the  argument  be  carried  farther, 
it  will  prove  too  much ;  it  will  prove,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  Moses,  that 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  had  not  been  ordained  by 
Crod.  These  passages  then  from  the  Psalmsj^ 
must  go  for  nothing  in  the  present  argument* 

But  then  it  is  said,   that  the  prophet  Jere^ 
iniah   (vii.  22.)   furnishes   a  decisive  proof  in 
these  words,   For  I  spake  not  unt0  your  far 
thers,  neither  commanded  them^  in  the  day  that 
I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt y  con^ 
veming  burnt-offerings%r  sacrifices.  This,  it  is 
urged,  as  referring  expressly  to  a  time  prior  to 
the  giving  of  the  law  of  Mount  Sinai,  clearly 
proves,  that  God  did  not  institute  sacrifices  be^ 
fore  the  promulgation  of  the  law  by  Moses.    But 
this,  like  the  former  passj^s,  is  manifestly  to 
be  understood  in  a  comparative  sense  only,  as 
may  easily  be  collected  from  what  immediately 
follows:   But  this   thing   I  commanded  thefn, 
sayings  obey  my  voice^  and  I  will  be  your  God, 
0nd  ye  shall  be  my  people ;  that  is,  the  mere 
sacrifice  was  not  that  wbich  I  commaaded,  so 
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much  as  that  i;<^hich  was  to  give  the  sacrifice  its 
true  virtue  and  efficacy^  a  sincere  and  pious  sub- 
mission to  my  will ;  to  obey  being  better  thak 
sacrifice^  and  to  hearken  than 'the  Jut  of  rams : 
(1  Sam.  XV.  22.)  In  like  manner^ — I  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.  (Hos.  vi.  6.)  Rend 
your  hearts,  and  not  your  garments 4  (Joel  ii. 
13.)  Your  murmurings  are  not  against  us^ 
hut  against  the  Lord,  (Ex.  xvi.  8.)  Labour 
NOT  Jbr  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  Jor  the 
meat  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life.  (Job. 
vi.  27.)  The  Scripture  abounds  with  similar  in«- 
stances,  in  which  the  negative  form  supplies  the 
want  of  the  comparative  degree  in  the  He- 
brew idiom:  not  excluding  the  thing  denied^ 
but  only  implying  a  preference  of  the  thing  set 
in  opposition  to  it.* 

Dr.  Blayney,  indeed,,  thinks  it  not  necessary 
to  consider  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  a  com* 
parative  sense.  The  word  ^,  he  says,  admit--  * 
ting  the  sense  of  propter^  the  passage  should 
be  read,  /  spake  not  with  your  fathers,  ruor 
commanded  them,  for  the  sake  of  burnt  of- 
ferings, &c.  that  is,  God  did  not  command  these 
purely  on  their  own  account,  but  as  a  means 
to  some  other  valuable  end.    The  sense  is  sub- 

*  See  Walt.  Polyglot.  Proleg.  Idiotism.  6.     Lowth  on    . 
Hos.  Ti.  6.  Mede,  p.  352.  Ken.  Two  Diss.  pp.  208,  209. 
;ind  Jenn.  Jew.  Ant.  toU  i.  p.  313. 
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$tantially  the  same.  Now,  if  the  passage  be 
not  taken  in  this  sense^  but  be  supposed  to  im- 
plj,  that  Grod  had  not  instituted  sacrifices  at 
the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  from 
Egjrpt,  then  a  direct  contradiction  is  given  to 
the  Mosaic  history,  which  expressly  declares, 
that  God  himself  had  ordained  the  slaying  of 
the  paschal  lamb,  not  only  before  the  giving 
of  the  law  at  Sinai,  but  before  the  migration  of 
the  Israelites,  from  Egypt.  And  that  this  was 
really  a  sacrifice,  and  is  repeatedly  called  by 
Moses  by  the  very  same  term  naf,  which  is 
here  applied  to  denote  sacrifice  by  the  prophet, 
has  been  already  fully  shewn  in  Number  XXXV. 
of  this  work. 

Or  again,  if  we  concur  in  the  interpretation 
of  this  passage,   as  given  by  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors Jarchi  and  Maimonides,   and  adopted  by 
Dr.  Kennicot,  we  may  consider  it  as  a  decla* 
ration  on  the  part  of  God,  that  he  had  not  first 
commanded  the  Israelites  concerning  the  sacri- 
ficial rites,  after  he  had  led  them  out  of  Egypt, 
The  passage  in  Jeremiah,    say  they,    refers  to 
the  transaction  at  Marah.  (See  particularly  Kenn. 
Two  Diss.  pp.   153.   209.)    The  Jews,   when 
they  had   arrived   here,    three   days  after    they 
had  left  the  Red  Sea,  murmured  at  the  bitter- 
ness oif  the  waters;  a  miracle  was  wrought  to 
sweeten  them,    and   then  God  made  a  statute 
and  ordinance  for  them,  and  proposed  to  them 
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in  exact  agreement  with  what  is  here  said  in 
Jeremiah^  to  obey  him,  to  give  ear  to  his  com-^ 
mandments^  and  keep  his  statutes,  and  that  he 
woujd  in  turn  be  their  protector.  (Ex.  xv.  25, 
$6. )   Now,  this  having  been  some  time  before 
the  formal  institution  of  the  sacrificial  rite  at 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  Jews  having  always  dated 
the  beginmng  of  the  law  from  this  declaration 
at  Marah,  the  Jewish  doctors  maintain  it  to  be 
true  in  fact,  that  God  did  xioijirst  enjoin  their 
code  of  sacrificial  observances,  but  commanded 
them  concerning  moral  obedience ;  and  thus  un- 
derstand the  form  of  expression  in  Jeremiah,  as 
we  do  that  of  St.  Paul,    Adam  was  not  de^ 
ceived,    hut  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in 
the   transgression;    (1   Tim.  ii.   l6.)   that   is, 
Adam  was  not  first  deceived,  and  was  not  first 
in  the  transgression,    but  Eve.     The  meaning 
of  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  woiild  then  be,  that 
as  God  had  not,  in  the  first  instance,  enjoined 
to  the  Jews  their  sacrificial  ritual,  after  he  had 
led  them  out  of  Egypt ;   so  they  were  not  to 
attach  to  the  observance  of  all  its  minutiae,  a 
superiority  over  moral  obedience,  but  the  con-r 
trary,  the  latter  having  been  first  conimanded.* 
This  explanation  agrees  in  substance  with  the 

"*  See  Maim.  Moreh.  Nev,  pars,  iii*  cap.  32.  ap;  fin. — 
KennicoVs  T\oo  Diss,  pp.153.  209,— fuid  JfenHf  Jev>.  4^^ 
TPit  i.  J?.  31?f 
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former:  and  from  both  it  manifestly  appears, 
that  this  passage  has  no  relation  to  the  original 
institution  of  animal  sacnrifice. 

The  whole  of  this  subject  is  fully  *  and  ably 
treated  by  Mede,  who  sums  up  his  entire  ar* 
gument  in  these  words.  ^^  According  to  one  of 
these  three  senses^  are  all  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  disparaging  and  rejecting  sacrifices 
literally  to  be  understood:  namely,  when  men 
preferred  them  before  the  greater  things  of  the 
Law ;  valued  them  out  of  their  degree,  as  an 
antecedent  duty;  or  placed  their  efficacy  in 
the  naked  rite^  as  if  ought  accrued  to  God  there* 
by;  God  would  no  longer  own  them  for  any 
ordinance  of  his;  nor  indeed  in  that  disguise 
put  upon  them  were  they."  Mede^s  ffTnrks,  pp. 
352,  353. 

KO.  LVIII,  —  ON  THE  SACRIFTCE  OF  ABEL,  AS 
EVINCING  THE  DIVINE  INSTITUTION  OF  SA- 
CRIFICE. 

Page  47.  (™)  Hallet  considers  this  single  fact 
as  supplying  so  strong  an  argument  on  the  pre- 
sent question,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pro* 
nounce  it,  a  demonstration  of  a  divine  institu- 
tion. For,  he  says,  Abel's  sacrifice  could  not 
have  been  acceptable,  if  it  had  not  been  of  di- 
vine appointment,  according  to  that  obvious 
mai^im  of  all  true  religion.    In  vain  do  they 
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worship  Godf  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com^ 
mandments  of  men.  (Mark  vii.  70  Thus  says 
be^  Abel  must  have  worshipped  God  in  vain^ 
bad  his  sacrificing  been  merely  a  commandmen.t 
of  his  father  Adam^  or  an  invention  of  his 
own.  And  to  make  this  matter  more  evident^ 
he  asks,  why  we  do  not  now  offer  up  a  bullock, 
a  sheep,  or  a  pigeon,  as  a  thank-offering  after 
any  remarkable  deliverance,  or  as  an  evidence 
of  our  apprehensions  of  the  demerit  of  sin.  The 
true  reason  is,  because  we  cannot  know  that 
God  will  accept  such  wilUxjoorship^  and  so  con- 
clude that  we  should  herein  worship  God  in 
vain.  As  Abel  then  did  not  sacrifice  in  vain,  it 
was  not  wilUworshipy  but  a  divine  appoint-* 
mfint.  Tq  this,  be  adds,  the  want  of  a  right  to 
slay  animals  before  the  flood,  unless  conferred 
by  God  for  this  very  purpose  of  sacrifice,  gives 
yet    farther    confirmation,     ffallet    on    Hebr, 

xi.  4. 

Dr.  Ilichie  remarks,  that  the  divine  gcc^- 
tance  is  not  confined  to  the  sacrifice  of  Abel, 
but  that  we  find  it  extended  also  to  others  of- 
fered under  the  patriarchal  dispensation.  Thus, 
God  is  said  to  have  smelkd  a  sweet  savour ^ 
(a  strong  expression  of  his  acceptance,)  when 
Noah  offered  his  burnt-oflfering.  Job's  care, 
likewise,  to  offer  burnt-offerings  for  bia  chil- 
dren, is  mentioned  as  an  eminent  effect  of  pie£y, 
i^nd  with  particular  jnarks  of  approbation.   (Job^ 
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ch.  i.)  And  the  honourable  mention^  which  is 
made  of  the  sacrifiees  offered  by  other  pious 
men  in  this  period  of  the  world,  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  of  their  having  been  likewise  graci- 
ously accepted  by  God.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be 
observed,  that  the  oblation  of  some  of  those 
early  sacrifices,  was  expressly  ordered  by  God 
himself:  as  the  burnt-offering  of  Abraham,  (Gen. 
:fcxii.)  and  those  which  were  offered  by  the  three 
friends  of  Job,  (Job.  xlii.)  Now  that  it  is  more 
natural  to  thinks  that  God  would  order  and  ae- 
cept  o/J  the  performance  of  a  mode  of  worship, 
which  had  been  instituted  by  himself,  than  that 
he  would  thus  countenance  one,  which  had  been 
the  product  of  mere  human  invention,  is  a  thing 
which  will  not  bear  much  dispute.  See  Dr. 
Richie^s  Pec.  Doct.  vol.  i.  pp.  149,  150.  In-^ 
deed,  whoever  wishes  to  see  the  subject  of  the 
divine  institution  of  sacrifices  satisfactorily  treat-^ 
ed>  may  consult  the  last  named  work,  p.  136 — » 
161.  to  great  advantage.  See  also  BarringtovUs 
Misc.  Sac.  vol.  iii.  p.  67 — 71*  ^^^  Heideg.  Hist. 
Pair*  Exercit.  iii.  &  52,  53.  torn.  i. 

This  last  writer  considers  the  sfiTrv^ta-fjLOCy  or 
the  burning  of  the  sacrifice  by  fire  from  hea- 
ven, a  decisive  proof  of  a  divine  institution : 
and  that  the  patriarchs  were  favoured  with  this 
infallible  sign  of  the  divine  acceptance  of  their 
sacrifices,  the  language  of  Scripture,  he  thinks, 
Ji^aves  u?  no  rpom  to  doubt.     That  it  was  by 
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this  sign  that  it  was  known  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Abel  was  accepted,  is  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Fathers.  And  in  this  the  Jewish 
Doctors  concur :  as  see  Jtben  Ezra  and  Jarchi 
on  Gen.  iv.  4.  Theodotion  translates  the  verb 
in  diis  verse,  BHTrv^Krev:  a  translation,  with  which 
Qven  Julian  was  satisfied. 

It  is  certain,   that  this  manifestation  of  the 
divine  power  was  vouchsafed  in  later  times.  The 
sacrifice  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.  17*   supplies  a 
striking  instance  of  it.    And  if  Shuckford's  read-* 
ing  of  nya  to  (kindle),  instead  of  niy  (to  pass)» 
be  admitted,  this  passage  becomes  in  itself  de- 
cisive of  the  point.  (Connection^  &q.  vol.  i.  p. 
298.)    But  if  we  look  to  the  period  under  the 
law,   we  shall  find  this  the  usual  method"^  of 
signiiying  the  divine  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice. 
Hence,  to  accept  a  burnt  sacrifice,  is  called  in 
the  Hebrew,  Ps.  xx.  3.  to   turn  it  into  ashes. 
The  reliqucs  of  this  are  to  be  found  even  in  the 
heathen  traditions.     Thus  Servius  on  JEn.  xii. 
aoo.  says,  ^^  Amongst  the  antienls  fire  was  not 
lighted  upon  the  altar,  but  by  prayer  they  called 
down   fire   from   heaven    which    consumed   the 
offering."     From   these,    and   other   arguments 
not  less  forcible,    every  Commentator  of  note 
had  been  led   to   pronounce  in   favour   of  the 

♦  See  Ijev.  ix.  24.     Judg.  vi.  21.     1  Kings  xiiiu  38, 
If  Chr.  xxi.  26.    2  Chr,  yH.  1,  &c. 
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idea^  that  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  was 
testified^  from  the  b^inning,  in  the  miraculous 
manner  here  described,*  That  the  fire  which 
consumed  the  sacrifice,  was  a  flame  which  issued 
from  the  Shechinah^  or  glorious  visible  pre- 
sence  of  God,  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Barring- 
ton  ;  see  MiscelL  Sacr.  vol,  iii.  Dissert  ii :  "  On 
God's  visible  presence."  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fact  of  this  divine  fire  consuming  the  sacri* 
fice,  seems  to  be  estabUshed :  and  the  inference 
from  this  fact  in  favour  of  the  divine  institution 
of  sacrifice  cannot  easily  be  overturned, 

NO.  LIX. ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  THE  BOOK 

OF  JOB. 

Page  48.  (») — ^There  is  no  one  part  of  the 
sacred  volume,  which  has  more  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  the  learned,  than  the  book  of  Job. 
Whether  it  contain  a  true  history  or  a  fabulous 
relation?  If  true,  at  what  time  and  place  Job 
lived?  And  what  the  date  and  author  to  be 
assigned  to  the  work? — These  are  questions, 
which  have  given  birth  to  opinions  so  various, 
and  to  controversies  so  involved,  that  to  enu- 
merate all,  and  to  weigh  their  several  merits, 
would   far  exceed  the  compass  of  the  present 

*  S«e  Fagiusy  Orotius^  Le  Clerc^  Ainsw.  Patrick^  Jam^^ 
fpny  J)a(hCy  Rosenmullefp  &c.im  G^n.  ij,  4^ 
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work.  But  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  most  distinguished  critics^  and  to 
elicit  from  contending  ailments  the  probs^ble 
result,  whilst  necessary  to  the  subject  of  our 
present  enquiry^  cannot  fail  to  furnish  matter  of 
interesting  investigation. 

I.  On  the  first  of  the  questions  above  stated, 
there  have  been  three  opinions :  one,  pronounc- 
ing the  poem  to  be  a  real  narrative :  a  second, 
holding  it  to  be  a  mere  fictitious  relation,  in- 
tended  to  instruct  through  the  medium  of  pa- 
rable: and  the  third,  adopting  an  intermediate 
idea,  and  maintaining  the  work  itself  to  be  dra- 
matic and  allegorical,  but  founded  upon  the 
history  of  real  characters  and  events. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  names  which 
support  the  first  opinion,  are  to  be  reckoned,  in 
later  times,  those  of  Spanheim,  Sherlock,  Schul- 
t^s.  Bishop  Lowth,  Peters,  and  Kennicot:  to 
these  perhaps  ^  may  be  added  that  of  Grotius, 
who,  though  he  contends  that  the  work  is  a 
poetic  representation,  y^t  admits  the  subject  to 
be  matter  of  true  history.  In  defence  of  this 
opinion,  the  work  is  considered  as  supplying 
strong  intrinsic  evidepce ;  the  general  style  and 
manner  of  the  writer  betraying  nothing  allego- 
rical, but  every  where  bespeaking  a  literal  rel^,- 
tion  of  actual  events ;  entering  into  circumstan- 
tial details  of  habitation,  kindred,  and  names; 
and  adhering  with  undeviating  exactness  to  those 
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manners  and  usages^  which  belong  to  the  age 
and  country,  of  which  it  seems  to  treat.  The 
reality  of  the  person  of  Job  is  also  attested  by 
the  prophet  Ezechiel,  who  ranks  him  with  two 
other  real  and  illustrious  characters ;  and  by  the 
apostle  James,  who  proposes  him  as  a  character 
particularly  deserving  of  imitation.  Concurrent 
tcaces  of  profane  history  too,  supply  additional 
confirmation,  as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Gray's  ac- 
count of  the  book  of  Job ;  so  that,  as  this  jUdi* 
cious  writer  properly  observes,  **  it  has  every 
external  sanction  of  authority,  and  is  stamped 
with  every  intrinsic  mark,  that  can  characterise 
a  genuine  relation/' 

In  direct  opposition  to  this,  is  the  system  of 
Maimonides;  which,  representing  the  whole  as 
a  parabohcal  and   fictitious  relation,    has  beea 
adopted  successively  by  Le  Clerc,  and  Michae- 
lis.     The  arguments  of  the  first  of  these  wri- 
ters, have  been  fully  replied  to  by  Codurcus; 
those  of  the  second,  by  Peters ;    and  those  of 
the  last  have  received  some  judicious  animad- 
versions from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Gray  and  Dr. 
Gregory,     The  arguments  commonly  ui^ed  in, 
support  of  this  hypothesis,  are  derived  from  cer- 
tain  circumstances    of   intrinsic   improbability:, 
such   as,    the   miraculous  rapidity   with  which 
the  calamities  of  Job  succeeded ;  the  escape  of 
precisely  one  servant  to  bear  the  news  bf  each- 
disaster  ;  the  destruction  of  70OQ  sheep  at  once 
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struck  dead  by  lightning;  the  seven  days  silence 
of  the  friends  of  Job ;  the  highly  figurative  and 
poetic  style  of  dialogue^  which  never  could  have 
taken  place  in  actual  conversation.  These  are 
what  Peters  calls  the  little  exceptions  of  Le  Clerc 
to  the  truth  of  the  history ;  and  might,  some  of 
them,  desei-ve  attention,  were  we  neither  to 
^dmit  a  supernatural  agency  in  the  transac- 
tions, nor  a  poetic  rapidity  in  the  narrative  re* 
jecting  the  consideration  of  unimportant  par* 
ticulars^ 

An  objection,  however,  of  greater  moment,  is 
derived  from  the  conversation  of  Satan  with  the 
Almighty:  and  to  this  Michaelis  adds  others 
which  he  claims  as  his  peculiar  invention,  de- 
duced from  the  name  of  Job ;  from  the  artificial 
regularity  of  the  numbers;  and  from  internal 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  Of  these  last 
named,  perhaps  the  two  former,  might  well  be 
ranked  among  the  little  exceptions :  the  deriva* 
tion  of  the  name  of  Job,  from  a  word  which 
signifies  repentance,  being  at  best  but  conjee* 
tural ;  and  even  were  it  certain,  making  nothing 
against  the  reality  of  the  person,  names  having 
been  frequently  given  in  ancient  times,  from 
circumstances  which  occurred  at  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life,  of  which  numerous  instances  appeaf 
in  holy  writ:  and  as  to  the  regularity  of  the 
nunibers;  the  years  of  Job*s  life,  his  children, 
his  sheep>  his  camels^  his  oxen^  and  his  assei^ 
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liemg  all  told  in  round  numbers,  and  all  exactly 
doubled  in  the  years  of  his  prosperity  ^  it  is 
obvious  to  pemark,  that  it  would  ill  suit  the  fulness 
and  el^ance  of  poetic*  narration  to  descend  to 
the  minutiae  of  exact  numeration ;  and  that,  as  to 
the  pr^edse  duplication^  it  is  but  a  periphrasis 
growing  out  of  the  former  enumeration,  intended 
merely  to  express,  that  the  Lord  gave  to  Job. 
twice  as  much  as  he  had  before. 

The  two  remaining  objections  require  morei 
particular  consideration.  And  firsts  as  to  the 
iiicredibility  of  the  conversation,  which  is  related 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  Almighty  and 
Satan,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this,  and  the 
assemblage  of  the  celestial  intelligences  before  the 
throne  of  God,  should  be  considered  as  poetic,  or, 
as  Peters  with  more  propriety  expresses  it,  pro^ 
phetical  personifications,  in  accommodation  to 
our  limited  faculties,  which  are  abundantly  autho* 
rized  by  God  himself  in  holy  Scripture,  and  are 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  style,  wherein  his  pro- 
phets have  been  frequently  commanded  to  deliver 
the  most  solemn  and  important  truths.  Thus 
the  prophetic  visions  of  Isaiah,  (chr  vi.)  of  Ezeeh^ 
.  (cb.  i.)  of  St.  Paul,  (2  Cor.  xii.  3.  4.)  and  of  St. 
John,  (Rev.  iv.  1,  2.)  represent  the  proceedings  of 

^  The  poem,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking^  may  be  said  not 
to  begin  mtU  the  third  chapter*  that  ^hich  precedes  being 
narration.  Bat  the  oarratioo,  agreeably  to  the  lofty  style  of 
^e  East)  is  itself  of  poetical  eleration. 
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Providence^  in  like  reference  to  our  powers  and 
modes  of  conception :  and  the  vision  of  Micaiah^ 
(I  Kings  xxii.  19—23.)  and  that  of*  Zechariah> 
(ii.  13.  iii.  1.)  supply  cases  precisely  parallel  in 
every  respect  Farmer  justly  remarks  on  this 
subject^  that  such  ^^  visions  or  parabolical  repre- 
sentations, convey  instruction  as  truly  and  pro*- 
perly,  as  if  they  were  exact  copies  of  outward 
.objects/*  And  indeed,  if  the  introduction  of 
Satan  be  admitted  as  an  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  history,  it  should  lead  us  equally  to 
reject  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  as 
an  unfounded  fiction.  If,  however^  the  opinion 
of  Dathe  (which  has  also  the  support  of  Herder, 
Eichhorn,  and  Doederlein,)  be  well  founded,  all 
difficulty  arising  even  from  this  circumstance  is 
removed ;  inasmuch  as  the  evil  spirit  is  not^ 
according  to  his  interpretation,  intended ;  but  one 
of  the  angelic  ministers,  whose  peculiar  office  it 
was  to  explore  and  try  the  real  characters  of  men, 
and  to  distinguish  the  hypocrite  from  the  sincerely 
pious. 

The  objection,  derived  from  the  internal  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  of  the  work,  is  thus 
stated  by  Michaelis.  Job,  who  could  not  have 
been  advanced    in  years   himself,  upbraids  his 

*  Enquiry  itUo  ike  Temptation^  p.  164 — attend  to  this 
writer's  obsenrations, — also  to  Chigvpel.  Comment, prwf,  p.  xir*' 
and  particularlj  to  Peters^ s  Crii.  Diss.  p.  113—132.  aad 
TatflorU  Scheme  of  Scr.  Div,  ch.  xii. 
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jtriends  with  their  youth  (xxx.  !.)•  yet  these  very 
men  exact  reverence  from  Job  as  their  junior, 
speaking  of  themselves  as  aged  men,  much  older 
than  his  father,  (xv,  10.)  and  are  expressly  de- 
•cribed  by  Elihu,  (xxxii.  6,  7.)  as  men  to  be 
respected  for  their  hoary  age.  (Not as  et  Epi- 
metra.  pp.  1/8, 179.)  This  argument  Michaelis 
admits  to  be  the  grand  strength  of  his  cause^  and 
to  this  Dr.  Gregory's  reply  is  satisfactory,  so  far 
as  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  xxx.  1.  is  con- 
cerned ;  in  which  there  certainly  appears  no  rela- 
tion to  the  friends  of  Job,  but  merely  a  general 
complaint,  bewailing  the  degraded  state  to  which 
himself  had  fallen ;  and  contrasting  with  that  high 
respect  which  he  had  in  former  days  experienced^ 
— when  even  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up,  when 
princes  refrained  talking,  and  the  nobles  held 
their  peace, — his  present  abject  condition,  when 
even  those  that  were  younger  than  him,  and  who 
were  of  such  mean  descent,  that  he  would  have 
disdained  to  have  set  their  fathers  with  the  dogs 
of  hisjhch,  (by  which  he  could  not  possibly  have 
intended  his  three  friends,)  now  held  him  in  deri- 
sion. But,  I  apprehend.  Dr.  Gregory's  criticism 
on  ch.  XV.  10. — namely,  that  by  the  words,  with 
tiS  (tSl),  is  meant,  with  us  in  opinion — is  not  at 
all  3upported  by  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew,  nor 
by  parallel  usage.  I  think  it  is  evident  both  from 
this  and  the  passage,  xxxii.  6,  7-  that  the  friends 
^f  Job,  or  some  of  them,  were  aged.     But  in  th^ 
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true  meaning  of  the  word  }ir^,  which  seems  tot 
have  been  hit  off  by  Chappelow  alone  of  all  the 
commentators,  we  shall  find  a  complete  solutiou 
of  the  difficulty.  This  word,  as  Chappelow 
remarks,  on  Job  xii.  1 2.  and  xxxii.  6.  does  not 
merely  imply  age,  but  the  wisdom  which  should 
accompany  age.  It  may  perhaps  not  improperly 
be  expressed  in  our  language,  by  the  single  term 

• 

sage.  Taking  the  word  in  this  sense,  no  incon- 
sistency whatever  ap])ears:  for  then  the  thing 
denied  by  Job  to  his  friends,  in  xii.  12.  claimed 
by  themselves  in  xv.  10.  and  ascribed  to  them  by 
Elihu,  in  xxxii.  6,  7.  will  be,  not  length  of  years, 
but  those  fruits  of  wisdom,  which  years  should 
have  produced.  It  should  also  be. noted  that  ia 
•  XV.  10.  the  words  are  in  the  singular  number ;  so 
that,  in  strictness,  no  more  tharl  one  amongst 
them  is  here  spoken  of,  as  advanced  in  age  beyond 
the  years  of  Job.  Indeed  an  inconsistency  so 
gross  and  obvious,  as  this  which  is  charged  against 
the  book  of  Job  by  the  German  Professor,  cannot 
be  other  than  seeming,  and  founded  in  some  mis«» 
apprehension,  of  the  meaning  of  the  originaL 
Admitting  even  the  poem  to  be  fabulous,  he  must 
have  been  a  clumsy  contriver,  who  could  in  one 
place  describe  his  characters  as  young,  and  in 
another  as  extremely  aged,  when  urged  to  it  by 
fio  necessity  whatever,  and  at  full  liberty  to  fram^ 
his  narrative  as  he  pleased.  And  this  want  of 
comprehension  should  least  of  all  have  beeo 
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^bject^  by  those  critics^  who,  in  supposing  the 
work  to  have  been  composed  in  an  age  and  coun* 
try  diflerent  from  those  whose  manners  it  pro*^ 
fesses  to  deacribe,  are  cbmpelled^  upon  their  oWn 
hypothesis,  to  a^pibe  to  the  writer,  an  uncommon 
portion  of  address  and  refinement. 

But  supposing  the  narrative  to  have  a  founda^* 
tion  in  truth,  the  third  hypothesis,  which  repre^ 
sents  this  as  wrought  up  into  an  allegorical 
drama,  remains  ^tb  be  considered.  This  strange 
conceit  was  the  invention  of  Warburton.  He 
considers  Job,  his  wife,  and  his  three  friends,  as 
designed  to  personate,  the  Jewish  people  on  their 
return  from  the  captivity,  their  idolatrous  wives^ 
and  the  three  great  enemies  of  the  Jews  at  that 
period,  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  Geshem.  This 
allegorical  scheme  has  been  followed  by  Gramet^ 
with  some  variations,  whereby  the  history  of  Job 
is  ingeniously  strained  to  a  description  of  the 
Jewish  sufferings,  during  the  captivity.  The 
whole  of  Warburton's  system,  "  the  improbabili^ 
ties  of  which,"  as  Peters  observes,  "  are  by  no 
means  glossed  over  by  the  elaborate  reasoning  and 
extravagant  assertions  of  the  learned  writer,**  is 
fully  examined  and  refuted  by  ^hat  ingenious 
author,  in  the  first  eight  sections  of  his  Critical 
Dissertation. 

'  The  arguments,  by  which  this  extraordinary 
hypothesis  has  been  supported,  are  drawn  from 
theliighly  poetic  and  figurative  style  of  the  work. 
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whence  it  is  inferred  to  be  dramatic :  and  from 
the  misuitableness  of  particular  actions  and  expres- 
sions  to  the  real  characters^  which  at  the  same 
time  correspond  to  the  persons  whom  these  cha- 
racters are  supposed  to  repres^it,  whence  it  is 
inferred  to  be  allegorical.  But,  from  the  first 
nothing  more  can  fairly  be  deduced,  tjian  that 
the  writer  has  not  given  the  precise  words  of 
the  speakers,  but  has  dressed  out  the  dialogue 
with  the  ornaments  of  poetry,  in  a  manner  which, 
Dathe  truly  tells  us,  is  agreeable  to  the  customs  of 
the  country,  in  which  the  scene  is  laid :  it  being 
usual  to  represent  the  conferences  of  their  wise 
men  on  philosophic  questions,  in  the  most  ele^ 
vated  strain  of  poetic  diction,  (See  Dath.  on 
Job,  c.  iii.)  And  as  to  the  second,  it  cannot 
appear  to  a  sober  reader,  in  any  other  light,  than 
that  of  a  wild  and  arbitrary  fancy.  Bishop  Lowth 
declares,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  a 
single  vestige  of  an  allegorical  meaning,  through- 
out the  entire  poem.  It  requires  but  a  sound 
understanding  to  be  satisfied,  that  it  has  no  such 
aspect.  And  at  all  events,  this  strange  hypothesis 
rests  altogether  upon  another ;  namely,  that  the 
book  was  written  in  the  age  of  those,  to  whom  it 
is  supposed  to  bear  this  allegorit^al  application. 
If  then,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  there  be  no  just 
ground  for  assigning  to  the  work  So  late  a  date,  the 
whole  of  this  airy  fabriok  vanishes  at  once. 
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11.  The  history  of  Job  appearing  now,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  a  true  relation,  the  second  question 

comes  to  be  considered, In  what  age^  and 

country y  did  he  live?  As  to  the  place  of  Job's 
residence  there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty. 
Commentators  are  mostly  agreed  in  fixing  on 
Idumsea,  a  part  of  Arabia  Petrasa.  Kennicot 
(Remarks  on  Select  Passages,  p.  152.)  considers 
Bishop  Lowth  as  having  completely  proved  this 
point.  Codurcus  had  long  before  maintained  the 
same  opinion :  (Prasf.  ad  Job  J  and  Dathe  and 

« 

the  modern  German  commentators  give  it  their 
support.  The  position  of  the  land  of  Uz,  (see 
Lam.  iv.  21.)  the  residence  of  Job;  and  of  the 
several  places,  named  as  the  habitations  of  his 
friends,  seems  to  ascertain  the  point  with  $uffi* 
cient  precision.  Children  of  the  East,  also  ap» 
pears  to  be  a  denomination  applicable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region,  (see  Lowth.  Prcelect. 
xxxii. )  and  is  even  pronounced  by  Dathe  to  hav« 
been  appropriate. 

The  only  objection  deserving  notice,  that  can 
be  raised  against  this  supposition,  is  drawn  from 
the  great  distance  of  Idumaea  from  the  country  of 
the  Chaldeans,  who,  living  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euphrates,  could  not  easily  have  made  depreda* 
tions  on  the  camels  of  Job.  And  this  hds  been 
thought  by  some  a  sufficient  cause,  for  assigning 
to  Job  a  situation  in  Arabia  Deserta,  and  not  iar 
from  the  Euphrates.     But,  as  Lowth  replies^  what 
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should  pf^ent  the  Chaldeans^  as  well  as  the 
Sab^ns^  a  people  addicted  to  rapine^  and  roving 
about  at  immense  distances  for  the  sake  of  plun* 
der^  from  wandering  through  those  defencelesa 
regions^  and  pervading  from  Euphrates  even  to 
Egypt  ?  And  on  the  other  hand^  what  probability 
18  there^  that  all  the  friends  of  Job^  residing  in 
ttnd  near  Idumaea,  should  be  instantly  informed 
of  all  that  had  happened  to  Job  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  and  oci  the  confines  of  Chaldea,   and 
Impair  thither  immediately  after  the  transaction  ? 
6huckford*s    arguments    concur    with    these  of 
Lowth ;  and  are  fully  satisfactory  on  this  head. 
See  Connect.  B.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  138.     See  also 
Gray  on  the  book  of  Job,  note  r.*    The  LXX 
likewise  describe  the  land  of  Uz  as  situated  in 
Idumsa :  ^and  Job  himself  they  consider  an  Idu^ 
moean,  and  a  descendant  of  Esau.     (See  Append, 
of  the  LXX.)     The  Mohammedan  writers  like- 
wise inform  us  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  Esau. 
See  Salens  Koran,  ch.  21.  vol.  ii.  p.  l62.  ' 

With  respect  to  the  age  of  Job,  ,  one  thing 
seems  generally  admitted;  namely,  its  remote 
antiquity.  Even  they  who  contend  for  the  late 
production  pf  the  hook  of  Job,  are  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  this.  Grotius  thinks  the  events  of 
the  history  are  such,  as  cannot  be  placed  later 
than  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Prasf.  ad  Joh.  Warburton,  in  like  manner^ 
admit;^  tjb^  to  bear  the  naarksof  high  antiquity: 
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anfl  Michaelis  confesses  the  manners  repres^ted 
to  be  perfectly  Abrahamic^  sui^h  as  were  common 
to  all  the  seed  of  Abraham^  Israelites^  Ishmaelites, 
and  Idumaeans,     (NoU  et  Epim.  p.  18 1.) 

Some  of  the  principal  ciix^umrtances,  fn>m 
^hich  the  age  of  Job  may  be  collected,  are  these 
which  follow.  1.  The  general  air  of  antiquity 
which  is  spread  over  the  manners  recorded  in  the 
poem,  of  which  Michaelis  as  above  referred  to^  has 
given  striking  instances.  2.  The  length  of  Job's 
life,  which  seems  to  place  him  in  the  patriarchal 
times.  3.  The  allusidh  made  by  Job  to  that 
species  of  idolatry  alone^  which  by  general  con- 
fession was  the  most  antient^  and  which,  as  Lowth 
observes  (Lectures  on  Sacred  PaHry.  Greg.  ed. 
voL  ii.  p.  355.)  is  a  decisive  mark  of  the  pa- 
triarchal age.  4.  The  iikture  of  the  sacrifice 
oiiferedby  him  in  conformity  to  the  divine  com* 
mand ;  namely,  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams,  simi- 
lar  to  that  of  Balaam,  and  suitable  to  the  respect 
entertained  for  the  number  seven  in  the  earliest 
ages.*  This,  though,  as  Mr.  Henley  observes, 
the  ancient  practice  might  have  been  continued 
in  Idumsea  after  the  promulgation  of  thef*  Mosaic 
law,  is  far  from  being,  as  he  asserts,  destitute  of 

♦  See  Jdbhnski  Poitth.  JEgypL  l^roUg.  p.  63—69.  Univ. 
Hist.  B.  iii.  ch.  xxxrii.  sect  3.  also  Ains,  on  Lev.  iy.  6.  and 
Numb,  xxxiii.  1. 

f  See  Mr.  HenleyM.  note  in  Dr.  Gregory^  translation  of 
Lowth's  Lectures^  rol.  ii.  p.  366. 
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weight ;  inasmuch  as  the  sacrifice  was  ofiered  hjf 
the  command  of  God ;  who,  although  he  might 
be  supposed  graciously  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  prevailing  customs,  before  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Law,  yet  cannot  be  imagined  after  he 
had  prescribed  a  certain  mode  of  sacrifice  to  the 
Israelites,  to  sanction  by  his  express  authority,  m 
a  country  immediately  adjoining,  a  mode  entirely 
'^  different,  and  one  which  the  Mosaic  code  was 

intended  to  supersede.  5.  The  language  of  Job 
and  his  friends^  who  being  all  Idumaeans,  or  at 
leiist  Arabians  of  the  adjacent  country,  yet  con- 
verse in  Hebrew.  This  carries  us  up  to  an  age 
so  early,  as  that  in  which  all  the  posterity  of 
Abraham,  Isrielites,  IduoiaBans,  and  Arabians^ 
yet  continued  to  speak  one  common  language^ 
and  had  not  branched  into  difierent  dialects."*^ 
6.  Certain  customs  of  the  most  remote  antiquity 
are  alluded  to  by  Job.  He  speaks  of  the  most 
antient  kind  of  writing,  by  sculpture.  His  riches 
also  are  reckoned  by  his  cattle.  And  as  to  the 
word  ntO'^typ,  which  is  translated  a  piece  of  money, 
there  seems  good  reason  to  understand  it  as  signi* 
fying  a  lamb. 

Tills  word  occurs  but  in  two  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  Gen.  xxxiii.  I9.  and  Josh.  xxiv.  32. 
and  in  both  of  these  it  is  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  a  piece  of  ground  by  Jacob,  who  is  on  that 

♦  See  Lozsth.  De  Sacr,  Poes^  Prc^l,  xxxiL  p.  31U  al»f 
(hray  on  Job.  note  a^ 
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particular  occasion  represented  as  rich  in'  flocks, 
and  as  driving  with  him  large  quantities  of  cattle: 
and  accordingly,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the 
LXX,  Jerome,  Pagninus,  and  the  learned  Jew 
Aben  Ezra,  have  all  of  them  reddered  the  word 
lamby  or  sheep.  In  order  to  force  the  word  to  tho 
signification  x)f  a  piece  of  money,  it  has  been  pre- 
tended, that  the  coin  bore  the  impress  of  a  lamb. 
Upon  this  conjecture f  and  a  passage  in  Acts  vii. 
15,  16,  which  can  give  it  no  support,  is  the  entire 
interpretation  built.*  Now  the,  notion  of  a 
stamped  coin,  as  Dathe  remarks,  (on  Job.  ^lii. 
11.)  is  inadmissible  in  an  age  so  early  as  that  of 
Jacob.  The  way  of  payment  in  silver  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  we  know  to  have  been  by  weight,  or 
shekels  uncoined :  and  what  authority  have  we  to 
pronounce,  that  stamped  money  was  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Jacob?  The  money  which  was  put  into 
the  sacks  of  Joseph's  brethren^  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  bpihg 
calledSDD  m-rra,  strictly  humdles  of  silver,  (Gen: 
xlii.  35.)  an  expression  not  likely  to  be  applied  to 
coined  pieces  of  money.  And  indeed  no  expres- 
sion, indicating  such  pieces  of  money,  seems  to 
occur  in  any  of  the  early  books  of  the  Bible. 

Junius  and  TremeUius  on  Geh.xxxiii,  ig.'f'  speak 

« 

♦  See  Cocc.  LeiH*^Caias.  Q)ncord»^-^Drusiu^  and  Gro» 
tins,  And  Hodge^s  Elihu'^  on  Job  xlii.  11.  also  Hamm.  and 
fVhitby^on  Acts  vi!.  15,  16. 

t  Geddes  in  his  CrUical  Remarks  truly  obtenres^  on  ihg 
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of  sheep,  as  the  antient  medium  of  traffic ;  atid 
pronounce  the  word  rw^  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Arabians  and  antient  Canaanites.  This^  and  the 
remark  of  Codurcus,  ^^  that  as  pecunia  was  first 
called  from  pecuSy  so  Keschita^  which  first  sig- 
mified  pecus,  was  afterwards  transferred  to  signify 
pecunia^  tend  to  confirm  our  reasoning.  For  if 
a  sheep  was  the  most  antient  medium  of  trafiky 
and  was  in  the  earliest  times  expressed  by  the 
word  Keschita,  whilst  its  subsequent  transfer  to 
denote  pecunia  is  but  conjectural^  there  can  be 
but  little  difiiculty  as  to  the  conclusion.  See  also 
an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  word  by  Costard : 
in  which  he  shews,  that  the  first  stamping  6f 
money  with  any  effigies,  was  of  a  date  several 
centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Jacobj  not  having 
b^en  known  before  the  time  of  Cyrus.  (Enquiry 
into  the  meaning  oj  the  word  Kesitahy  p.  12,  &c.) 
If  this  opinion  be  right,  the  point  is  decided.  At 
all  fvents  it  should  be  remembered,  that  if  Kes^- 
chita  must  signify  a  piece  of  money,  the  only  age, 
beside  that  of  Job,  in  which  we  find  the  word 
applied  in  Scripture^  is  the  age  of  Jacob.  That 
no  such  coin  was  known  of  under  the  Mosaic 

word  rn^c^Q^p  in  this  passage,  that  ^^  knost  interpreters,  after 
Sept.  have  understood  it  of  lambs,  more  particularly  ewe* 
lambs, '  So  equivaleotly  (he  adds)^  all  Jtht^  antient  versions. 
Some  have  imagined  (he  says)  that  it  was  a  piece  of  money 
with  the  figure  of  a  lamb  on  it :  which  it  highly  Isa^robahlei 
as  coiaed  mooey  is  «f  a  much  Mer  date.*' 
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dispensation^  is  shewn  by  Hodges,  iii  his  Elihu, 
p.  243.     I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  investi- 
gation of  the  true  meaning  of  this  word,  as  well 
because  the  interpretation  of  it,  as  a  stamped  piece 
of  money ^  seems  to  have  been  too  easily  acquiesced 
in  by  commentators  in  general ;   as  because   I 
would  not  presume  to  differ  from  the  received 
translation  without  the  most  careful  examination. 
From  the  above  considerations,  the  great  anti- 
quity of  Job  seems  to  be  an  unavoidable  conse* 
quence.     To  specify  the  exact  time  at  which  he 
lived,  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty,  but  of  infe- 
rior  importance.     Eusebius   places  him   before 
Moses  two  whole  ages  :  and  in  this  concurs  with 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  who 
(as  Selden  observes)  describe  him  as  living^  in  the 
days  of  Isaac  and  Jacob.    That  the  judgment  of 
the  Eastern  nations  does  not  differ  much  from 
this,    may    be    seeii    in    Hottirtger's    Smegma 
Orientale, p.  SSI.     (See  Patrick's  pref.  to thb.) 
Shuckford  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  cotemporary 
with  Jsaac.     (Connect.  B.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  127.) 
Spanheim  (Hist.  Job.  csk]^.  ix.  p.  285.)  places  him 
between  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the  departure 
from  Egypt.      But  whoever  wishes  to  see  the 
most  probable,    and  satisfactory   account,    may 
consult  the  table  of  descent  given  by  Kennicot, 
(RemarJcSi  jScc  p.  192.)  in  which  Jolf  is  repre* 
sented  as  cotemporary  with  Amram  the  father  of 
Moses ;  Eliphaz  the  Temanite^  who  was  the  fiftb 
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from  Abraham,  being  cotemporary  with  both; 
Mr.  Heath  i^rees  with  this  account,  in  placing 
the  death  of  Job  about  fourteen  years  before  the 
Exodus. 

IIL  The  third  and  last  question  now  comes 
to  be  considered :  namely,  what  date,  and  author, 
are  to  be  assigned  to  the  book  of  Job.  That  the 
poem  is  as  antient  as  its  subject,  and  that  Job  wsi 
not  only  the  hero  but  the  author  of  the  work,  is 
the  opinion  of  many  distinguished  commentators. 
The  objections  brought  against  this  opinion  are 
derived  from  marks  of  later  times,  which  it  is  said 
are  to  be  discerned  in  the  work,  and  which  are 
copiously  summed  up  and  largely  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  Heath. 

1.  It  is  urged,  that  there  is  frequent  allusion  to 
the^laws  of  Moses. — On  the  directly  opposite 
presumption  it  had  been  pronounced,  that  the 
book  could  not  have  been  written  at  a  late  period, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews ;  inasmuch  as  there  ii 
not  to  be  found  in  it,  "  one  single  word  of  the 
law  of  Moses  nor  so  much  as  one  distant  allusion 
to  any  rite  or  ceremony  of  the  law.''*  The 
instances  adduced  by  Heath,  in  support  of  his 
position,  are  taken  from  Job  iii.  19'  stnd  xli.  14. 
and  xxxi.  28.  the  two  first  of  which,  in  speaking 
of  manumission,  and  eternal  servitude,  allude,  as 
he  says,  A  the  law  in  Exod.  xxi.  2 — 6.  concern- 

*  See  Sherlock^ s  use  of  Proph.  Diss.  ii.  p.  207.  seeals* 
JjoxBth.  Prcelect.  xxxii.  p.  312. 
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iitg  the  release  of  the  Hebrew  servant  in  Hie 
seventh  year,  and  the  cefemony  of  piercing  the 
ear  where  an  eternal  servitude  was  consented  to : 
and  the  thirds  in  describing  idolatry  as  a  crime  to 
be  punished  hy  the  judge,  must,  as  he  thinks, 
relate  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  *^  the  laws  of 
the  Mosaic  polity,  being  the  only  ones  in  the 
world,  which  punished  idolatry."  (Essay  to- 
wards a  neto  Version,  p.  1 29.)  As  to  the  two 
first  instances,  the  resemblance  is  so  imaginary, 
or  rather,  so  truly  chimerical  an  idea,  as  not  to 
deserve  an  answer ;  if  the  reader,  however,  wish 
to  see  one,  he  will  find  it  in  Mich.  Not.  et  Epim. 
p.  I89.  To  the  third,  which  has  also  the  autho- 
rity of  Warburton  and  Mr.  Locke,  it  may  be 
replied,  that  Scripture  decides  the  point;  as  it 
informs  us,  that  Abraham  was  called  from  Chal- 
dea  on  account  of  the  encrease  of  idolatry,  to 
raise  a  people  for  the  preservation  of  the  worship 
of  the  true  God :  so  that  the  allusion  to  the  exer- 
tion of  judicial  authority  against  idolatry,  was 
most  naturally  to  be  expected  from  a  descendant 
of  this  patriarch,  and  it  may  be  added,  from  one 
not  far  removed.  See  LowtKs  Lectures,  8^c. 
Greg,  ed.  vol.  ii.pp*  354,  S55.  also  Michael.  Not. 
et  Epim.  p.  I90.  and  especially  Peters,  Crit. 
Diss.  pref.  p.  iii — xii.  where  this  point  receives 
the  most  ample  examination. 

2.  It  is  contended,  that  there  are  allusions  not 

only  to  the  laws,  but  to  the  history,  of  the  Jewish 
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people.  But  tliese  allusions,  as  staled  by  HeaA^ 
are  so  extremely  fanciful^  as  in  the  opinion  of 
Michaelis  to  require  no  farther  refutation  than  the 
bare  reading  of  the  passages  referred  to.  (Not^ 
et  Epim.  pp.  191 ,  193. )  Some  of  the  same  kind 
had  been  urged  by  Warburton,  (Div.  Leg.  B.  vi. 
^.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p,  494 — 499.)  and  proved  to  be  futile 
and  visionary  by  Peters.  (Crit.  Diss.  p.  28 — 36.) 
Indeed  these  points  have  been  so  completely  can-» 
vassed^  that  we  may  now  with  confidence  pro- 
nounce, as  Sherlock  had  done  before,  (Use  of 
Proph.  p.  297.)  that  there  is  no  one  allusion^ 
direct  or  indirect,  either  to  the  lawy  or  to  the 
history i  of  the  Jews,  that  can  be  fairly  pointed 
out  in  th?  book  of  Job. 

But  3.  it  is  maintained,  both  by  Heath,  and 
Warburton,  that  the  use  of  the  word  Jehovah 
determines  the  date  of  the  book  to  be  later  thau 
the  age  of  Moses:  God  not  having  been  known 
by  that  name,  until  he  appeared  to  Moses,  as  he 
himself  declares,  in  Exod.  vi.  3.  This,  however, 
is  evidently  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  in  Exodus:  it  being  certain,  that 
God  W(i8  known  to  the  patriarchs,  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  by  the  name  of  Jehovah;  that  he  calls 
himself  by  that  name  in  speaking  to  them ;  aild 
is  90  called  by  them  agaiti  expressly.*  .  The 
9ense  of  the  passage  then  must  be,  not  that  the 

♦  See  Gen.  rir.  ^2.  xt.  %  8.  7.  xxir.  3.  xxtui.  13.  16. 
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name  was  unknown  to  all  before  Moses^  but  its 
true  signification ;  that  is^  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  self-existent  being,  expressed  by 
that  comprehensive  name  Jehovah^  which  in  the 
original   signifies^  according  to   Le  Clerc,  and 
almost  all  the  commentators^  faithful  and  sted-- 
fast^  making  things  to  be,  that  is^  fulfilling  all  his 
promises^  which  he  ^began  to  accomplish  in  the 
time  of  Moses.     By  this  name  then,  in  its  true 
sense,  God  certainly  was  not  knoum,  or,  as  Peters 
renders  it,  was  not  distinguished,  before  the  time 
of  Moses.*    This  objection  may  consequently  he 
set  aside. ' 

*  See  Vatablus,  Bath,  and  'Roienm.  in  lociim~-r-al8o  PetenU 
pref,  to  Grit,  Diss,  p,  xii — xyi.  and  Bishop  Kidder^ s  Comm* 
on  the  Five  Books  of  Moies,  toL  i.  p.  ^97.    The  last  namedi^ 
learned  expositor,  agreeably  to  the  idea  suggested  above,  ex. 
plains  the  passage  in  Exodas  thns.    ^'  Jehovah  denotes  not 
only  God's  eternal  being,  but  his  giving  of  being  U>  other 
things,  and  especially  the  performing  his  promise.     Now 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  had  received  promises,  but  en» 
joyed  not  the  thing  promised.     The  time  was  now  come  in 
which  God  would  bring  to  pass  what  he  had  promised ;  and 
now  they  should  know  that  he  is  the  Lord.    Isai.  xlix.  2S. 
111.  6.  Ix.  16.     The  knowing  him  b^  his  name  Jehovah,  ira« 
plies  the  receiving  from  him  what  he  had  promised  bifore,  &c* 
This  view  of  the  matter  ought  to  have  saved  Dr.  Geddes  from 
the  very  laborious  discussion  of  the  point  into  which  he  ha9 
entered  in  his  Critical  Remarks,  and  finally  from  the  necessity 
of  pronouncing,  that  we  must  either  suppose  the  writer  of 
X.  Exodus  in  contradiction  with  the  writer  of  Genesis^  or  allow 
that  tiie  name  Jmoykn  has  been  put  in  the  mouths  of  the 
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Nor  will  the  4th  objection,  derived  from  the 
mention  of  Satan^  be  found  to  have  greater 
weight.  The  Evil  Beings  it  is  contended  both 
by  Heath  and  Warburton,  was  not  known  to  the 
Jews  in  early  days;  and  the  word  Satan  never 
occurs  until  a  late  period  of  their  history,  as  a 
pi'oper  name;  in  which  light  it  is  said  to  be  here 
necessarily  used,  as  being  preceded  by  the  empha- 
tic article  n,  JMn,  i.  e.  the  adversary.  But, 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  evil  spirit  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Jews  at  an  early  day,  is  evident  from 
the  history  of  Ahab,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
it  as  a  thing  familiar,  and  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  the  present  case.  Indeed  the  history 
of  the  fall  could  scarcely  be  made  intelligible  to 
them  without  that  doctrine ;  and  Warburton  him- 
self admits,  ^B.  vi.  §.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  533.)  that  the 
notion  of  an  evil  principle,  had  probably  arisen 
*^  from  the  history  of  Satan  misunderstood,  or 
imperfectly  told,  in  the  first  ages  of  mankind." 
In  the  next  place  the  word,  Satan,*  was  clearly 
not  unknown  to  the  early  Jews,  as  appears  from 
the  use  of  it  in  Numb.  xxii.  22.  in  the  story  of 

patriarchs  prior  to  Mosesy  and  in  the  mouth  of  God  himself y 
by  some  posterior  copier ^  corruptiDg  the  original  passages  bj 
Bubstituting  for  O^hVh,  the  word  rn)rr,  which  had  in  later 
times  become  the  peculiar  name  of  God  among  the  Hebrews. 
See  other  equally  pro/ounJ  and  ptos^  obserrations  of  this  wri. 
tcr  upon  this  subject,  quoted  in  p.  7  of  this  volume. 
♦  See  on  this  word  TaylorU  Scheme  of  Scrip,  Diw,  cli..xi.  ' 
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Balaam.  We  find  it  also  in  2  Sam.  xix.  2Q. 
I  Kings  V.  4.  xi.  14.  23.  25.  Psak  Ixxi.  13,  ciit. 
30.  2Q.  But  if  it  be  asserted,  that  it  is  used 
in  those  several  places,  but  as  a  common  appet* 
lative,  yet  still,  neither  will  it  follow,  that  the 
name  might  not  have  been  used,  as  the  Being 
Was  certainly  known,  aknongst  the  early  Jews'; 
nor  does  it  even  appear^  that  the  word  is  hert 
used  ad  a  proper  name,  as  the  article  may  be 
employed  only  to  mark  out  that  adversaiy,  <nr 
accusing  spirit  amongst  the  angelic  tribe,  who 
had  undertaken  the  office  of  putting  the  virtue 
of  Job  to  trial ;  so  that  no  part  of  the  objectioli 
is  valid.  See  Mich.  Not.  et  Epim.  pp.  19S. 
199.  and  Dath.  as  referred  to  p.  334 :  and  on 
this  entire  objection  consult  Wdrh.  Div.  Leg. 
vol.  ii.  p.  530 — 535.  and  Peters's  Crit.  Diss. 
p.  88—92* 

But  5.  it  is  argued,  and  upon  this  point 
Heath  and  most  other  objectors  principally  rely, 
that  the  book  of  Job  abounds  with  Chaldaisms, 
Syriasms,  and  Arabisms,  which  clearly  prove 
the  lateness  of  its  production.  Now,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  and  critics,  Schultens^  and 
Michaelis,  in  pronouncing  that  the  charge  of 
Chaldaisms  is  totally  erroneous.  Those  Chal- 
daisms, on  which  Le  Clerc  so  confidently  relies, 
by  which  the  plural  termination  in  is  put  for 
iwi,  Schuitens  assorts  to  be  *^  H«braicae  et  Ara- 
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bicae  ditionis^  atque  vetusiiM$nuje  tnonetas :  (Dr. 
Grey's  Joby  prsef.  p«  xii.)  and  Michaelis  affirms, 
that  of  such  Chaldaisms  as  by  their  present  use 
.might  evince  the  lateness  of  a  Hebrew  worlc, 
not  one  is  to  be  discovered  in  this  book.  (Not.  et 
JBSpim.  p.  193.)  The  prefix  of  tt^,  in  ch.  xv.  30. 
iBupposed  to  be  a  Chaldaism  from  Ktni^,  he  proves 
is  not  so.     And,  even  were  it  so  used^  this  is 
shewn  by  Kennicot,'  (Remarksy  &c.  p.  153.)  to 
supply  no  argument  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
.book,  that  will  not  equally  afiect  the  book  of 
Genesis.    That  expressions  of  Syridc  and  Arabic 
affinity  frequently  occur,  there  can  indeed  be  no 
question.     This  stands  upon  the  authority  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars,    Bochart/  Pocock, 
Hottinger  and  Walton.    (See  Wits.  Misc.  Sac. 
Lib.  i.  cap.  xvi.  ^  28.)    Nor  is  this  denied  by 
Schultens,  Kennicot,  and  Michaelis.     But  from 
this  they  infer  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  work ; 
since,  says  Michaelis,  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic^  are  not  to  be  considered  so  much  dif- 
ferent languages,  as  dialects  of  one  radical  lan- 
guage, originally  common  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham ;  and  the  higher  we  ascend,  the  more 
resemblance  we  shall  consequently  find.      But 
besides,      Michaelis   adds    that    one    principal 
reason  for  our  attributing  to  the  book  of  Job, 
Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  expressions^  may 
be  its  very  great  antiquity,  and  uncommon  sub- 
limity of  elevaUon,  occasioning  a  greater  num* 
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ber  of  unru^  XeyofABvcc,  and  expressions  difficult  to 
be  understood:  which  commentators  are  con- 
sequently led  to  explain  from  those  several  lan- 
guages ;  not  because  the  words  strictly  belong  to 
them^  but  be(pause  there  are  more  books^  and 
better  understood  in  those  languages^  than  in 
the  Hebrew;  and  hence  it  is  supposed,  that 
the  expressions  actually  belong  to  those  lan- 
guages.* 

On  this  topic  perhaps  so  much  need  not 
have  been  said^  had  not  the  high  authority  of 
Bishop  Law  given  to  the  objection  more  con- 
sequence than  truly  belongs  to  it,  by  the  hint 
conveyed  in  his  excellent  work  pn  the  Theory 
of  Religion,  (p.  f4.)  that  the  subject  of  it  had 
been  "  too  slightly  passed  over."  Since  the  time 
of  the  Bishop  it  has  received  more  ample  dis- 
cussion: and  from  that  discussion  there  seems 
to  arise  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job.  So  that  we  may 
see  the  justness  of  Bishop  Lowth*s  remark,  that 
"  from  the  language,  and  even  from  the  ob- 
scurity  of  the  work,"  no  less  than  from  its  sub- 
ject, it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  "  to  be  the  most 
antient  of  all  the  sacred  books.**  PrceL  Hebr. 
xxxii. But  not  only  do  these  criticisms  bear 

♦  Mkk.  Not.  et  Epim.  pp.  194, 195.  See  Peters' t  CrU. 
Diss.  p.  133 — 137.  and  141 — 143.  see  aho  Codurc.  prccf.  ad 
Job.  where  the  necessity  of  consulting  Targums,  &c.  is  urged 
In  a  waj  which  folly  justifies  this  solution  of  Michaelis. 
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upon  the  •  ^  of  the  poem^  but  on  the  country 
of  its  author.  For  does  not  the  mixture  of 
foreign  expressions  rather  prove  that  the  author 
was  not  a  Jew ;  and  does  not  that  of  the  Arabic 
particularly,  with  which  it  is  cfpsidered  most 
to  abound,  indicate  its  Arabic  extraction^  which 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  supposition  of  Job  hav- 
ing been  its  author?  And  it  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed, that  even  Codurcus,  who  supposes  it  to  be 
the  work  of  one  of  the  later  prophets,  yet  con- 
jectures from  the  stile,  that  the  prophet  might 
have  been  originally  from  Idumaea, — the  very 
country  of  Job.  (Proef.  ad  Job.) 

6.  It  is  objected  by  Codurcus,  Grotius,  and 
Le  Clerc,  that  there  are  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  which  so  strongly  resemble  some  in  the 
Psalms  and  Proverbs,  that  we  may  fairly  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  taken  from  those  writ* 
ings.  But  to  this  Warburton  has  well  replied; 
that  "  if  the  sacred  writers  must  needs  have  bor- 
rowed trite  moral  sentences  from  one  another, 
it  may  be  as  fairly  said^  that  the  authors  of  the^ 
Psalms  borrowed  from  the  book  of  Job,  as  that 
the  author  of  Job  borrowed  from  the  book  of 
Psalms:"  Div.  Leg,  vol.  ii.  p.  499.  See  also 
Peters' s  Crit.  Diss.  p.  139 — 141.  And  had 
the  learned  Bishop  been  disposed  to  exercise  as 
unbiassed  a  criticism  upon  himself,  as  he  has 
done  upon  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc,  he  would  have 
felt  tlie  same  argument  bearing  with  ecjual  force 
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against  the  objection  which  he  has  attempted 
to  deduce  from  the  supposed  adoption  of  certain 
phrases^  which  are  found  in  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  That,  however,  which  the 
Bishop  has  not  done  for  himself,  Peters  has  done 
for  him;  by  shewing  that  those  few  phrases, 
which  he  has  instanced,  have  no  peculiar  stamp 
of  age  or  country,  and  bear  no  marks  whatever 
of  being  borrowed  from  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
(Crit.  Diss.  p.  26 — 29.)  It  should  also  be  ob- 
served, that, '  in  opposition  to  the  above-men- 
tioned objection  of  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  &c.  Bishop 
Hare  has  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  there  is  in- 
ternal evidence,  that  the  Psalmist  has  borrowed 
from  Job,  not  Job  from  the  Psalmist.  And 
Chappelow  (Comment,  on  Job.  v.  16.  viii.  10. 
and  pref.  p.  10.)  represents  the  passages,  which 
are  common  to  Job  with  the  writers  of  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  &c.  as  proverbial  forms  of 
speech,  sentences  of  instruction,  or  D^,  millim, 
as  they  are  peculiarly  called  in  Job,  transmitted 
from  one  age  to  another.  It  therefore  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  either  borrowed  from 
the  other. 

I  have  now  enumerated  all  the  arguments 
deserving  any  notice,  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job.  How 
conjectural,  unfounded,  and  futile  most  of  them 
are,  and  how  inconclusive  others,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  discover.     This   indeed  they  .  tend  t© 

13 
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shew,  that  the  more  the  objections  against  the 
antiquity  of  this  book  are  examined,  the  stronger 
will  the  arguments  be  found  in  favour  of  it.  In 
addition,  however,  to  what  has  appeared,  there 
are  some  positive  proofs  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced, and  which  are  not  a  little  worthy  of 
Consideration.  Bishop  Patrick  has  observed,  in 
his  preface  to  Job,  that  though  there  is  plain 
mention  of  the  deluge,  and  the  burning  of  So* 
dom,  there  is  no  allusicm  to  the  drowning  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  other  miraculous  works  attend- 
ing the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt : 
and  that  Elihu,  when  expressly  reckoning  up 
the  different  modes  of  revelation,  takes  no  no- 
tice of  the  revelation  made  to  Moses.  These 
omissions,  however,  as  well  as  the  want  of  re- 
ference to  any  of  the  Mosaic  rites,  though  they 
furnish  a  decisive  proof  against  the  late  age  of 
the  book,  on  the  supposition  of  the  author  being 
a  JeiVj  yet  do  so,  it  must  be  confessed,  only 
upon  that  supposition.  But  it  will  not  be  easy, 
to  account  for  the  circumstance,  of  the  book's 
containing  no  allusion  to  *^  any  one  piece  of 
history  later  than  Moses,"  (Sherl.  Use  of 
Proph.  p.  207.)  upon  any  hypothesis,  that 
places  its  date  lowei"  than  the  age  of  the  Jewish 
law-giver. 

Now  if  to  these  considerations  be  added  the 
characters  of  antiquity,  attached  to  the  subject. 
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the  conduct,  and  the  language  of  the  work; 
some  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
discussion  of  the  foregoing,  objections,  and  which 
are  in  general  so  strikingly  obvious,  as  to  con- 
strain even  those,  who  contend  for  the  late  pro- 
duction of  the  work,  to  represent  it  as  written 
in  imitation  of  early  manners: — if  we  admit 
with  Jleters,  (Crit.  Diss.  p.  143.)  that  there 
are  expressions  in  this  book,  of  a  stamp  so  an- 
tient,  that  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  or  any  other  language  at  pre- 
sent known :  and  that  many,  which  rarely  occur 
elsewhere,  and  are  difficult  to  be  explained,  arQ 
here  to  be  found  in  their  primitive  and  most 
simple  forms : — if,  in  short,  there  be  on  the 
whole,  that  genuine  air  of  the  antique,  which 
those  distinguished  scholars,  Schultens,  Lowth, 
and  Michaelis,  affirm*  in  every  respect  to  per- 
vade the  work,  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  oro* 
nounce  with  Lowth  and  Sherlock^  that  the  book 
of  Job  is  the  oldest  in  the  world  now  extant. 
(ProeL  Hebr.  and  Use  qf  PrapK  Diss.  ii.  p. 
206.)  Taylor  draws  the  «ame  conclusion  from  a 
very  satisfactory  though  brief  view  of  the  merits 
of  the  entire  argument,  in  the  xxiid  ch.  of  his 
Scheme  of  Scrip.  Div.  which  I  would  particu- 
larly recommend  to  the  perusal  of  the  reader. 

%  See  Greif^s  SchulL  Job.  praef.  p.  xil. — Prceh  Hebr.  p. 
310.  and  Mich.  Not.  et  Epim.  p.  195. 
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It  deserves  also  to  be.  noticed,  that  a  writer*  ia 
the  Theol.  Rep.  voK  i.  p.  73.  who  is  by  no 
means  a  friend  to  the  idea  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  book  of  Job,  is  compelled  by  the  decided 
marks  of  the  remote  and  primitive  state  of  the 
Hebrew,  every  where  discoverable  in  the  work, 
to  pronoutice  the  author  to  have  been  a  person 
of  great  *^  ability  and  address;  who  was  <sn aster 
of  the  old  language^  and  had  given  a  venerable 
antique  air  to  his  poem,  by  making  the  persons 
of  his  dialogue,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  very 
early  timeSy  speak  the  language  which  was  spoken 
in  their  days."  Whether  there  was  any  person 
of  such  ability  and  address^  it  is  for  this  writer 
to  decide.     With  his  admission  I  am  content. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  can  have  but 
Jittle  difficulty  with  the  systems  of  Grotius,  War- 
burton,  Heath,  and  others,  who  suppose  the 
work  written  at  a  late  period  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, for  the  consolation  either  of  the  Edo* 
mites,  when  carried  away  by  the  Babylonians ; 
(which  was  the  notion  of  Grotius,)  or  of  the 
Jews  in  circumstances  of  similar  distress  after, 
or  under  the  captivity:  the  former  of  which 
was  Warburton's ;  and  the  latter.  Garnet's  idea. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  style,  and  other  pecu- 

*  This  writer  appears  to  be  Mr.  Scott,  the  author  of  the 
translation  of  Job  into  English  Terse:  the  paper  in  the 
Theol.  Rep.  being  printed  as  his  in  an  appendix  to  that 
translation. 
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liarities  of  the  book  of  Job,  necessarily  subverts 

0 

all  such  theories.     And  to  bring  down  this  sub- 
lime poem  to  the  age  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity,   especially   to   the   period  succeeding  it, 
would   be,   as   Lowth   observes,    little   different 
from  the  error  of  Hardouin,  who  ascribed  the 
golden  verses    of  Virgil,    Horace,    &c.    to    the 
ti   iron  age  of  monkish  pedantry  and  ignorance. 
(Led.  &c.   ed,  Greg.  vol.  ii.  p.  355.)   Besides, 
all  these  theories  are  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  the  book  of  Job  before  the  time 
of  Ezekiel ;  a  fact,  which  Grotius  inferred,  and 
which,   notwithstanding    Warburton's  denial    of 
the  consequence,  Peters  has  shewn  must  be  in- 
ferred from  the  mention  of  Job  by  that   pro- 
phet.*    The  supposition^  then,  ^hat  Ezra,  Eze- 
kiel,    or  indeed,  any  person  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Moses,  was  the  writer  of  this  book,  must, 
for  the  reasons  that  have  been  assigned,  be  en- 
tirely  rejected.      It  remains   of  course,    but  to 
enquire,  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses, 
or  was  written  before  his  time.     In  either  sup- 
position, the  antiquity,  both  of  the  history,  and 
of  the  book,  is  sufficiently  established,  for  the 
purpose  of  my  argument  concerning  sacrifice; 
but,  on  a  subject  so  interesting,  we  are  naturally 
impelled  to  look  on  to  the  end. 

♦  See  Div.  Leg.  B.  y'u  §.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  490.and  Crit.  Diss. 
p.  145—1 50. 
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That  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  has 
been  the  opinion  of  many,  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. But  the  arguments^  which  have  been 
.used  to  prove,  that  the  writer  could  not  be  later 
than  the  giving  of  the  law,  or  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  will  equally  prove, 
that  if  the  book  was  the  production  of  Moses, 
ht  must  have  written  it  before  the  Exodus. 
Accordingly,  Huet,  Michaelis,  and  Kennicot, 
who  attribute  the  work  to  him,  have  placed  it 

.  at  that  early  period,  and  thereby  in  a  good 
measure  escape  the  force  of  Bishop  Lowth's  ob- 
jection, derived  from  the  want  of  that  allusion 

.  to  the  customs,  ceremonies,  or  history  of  the 
Israelites,  which  he  thinks  must  have  appeared, 
had  Moses  written  the  book  with  a  view  to  the 
consolation  of  his  people  at  any  time  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  law.  Michaelis  says,  that 
it  was  probably  written  by  him,  to  console  the 
Israelites  under  their  Egyptian  slavery.  (Not. 
et  Epim.  pp.  181,  182.)  And  Kennicot  thinks, 
that  Moses  having  lived  a  long  time  in  Midian, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Idumaea,  may  well  be 
supposed  the  author,  having  there  learned  the 
story  of  Job's  fortunes,  which  was  probably  then 
recent,  and  that  thus  also  may  the  Arabic  forms 
of  expression,  which  occur  in  the  work,  be  easily 

.    accounted  for;  Remarks^  &c.  p.  152. 

These  writers   have   followed   the   notion   of 
Huet,  and  of  several  of  the  most  antient  Jewish 
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and  Christian  authors^  whom  he  enumerates. 
(See  Dem.  Evang.  p.  226.)  To  this  opinion, 
however,  it  has  been  objected  by  Dupin,  that 
*^  the  style  of  Job  is  figuratively  poetical,  and 
obscure,  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch:'* and  Bishop  Lowth,  whose  judgment 
with  respect  to  style  will  scarcely  be  questioned, 
does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  style  of  Job 
to  be  materially  different  from  that  of  Moses, 
even  in  his  poetic  productions ;  and  describes  it 
to  be  of  that  compact  and  sententious  kind, 
which  is  to  be  observed  in  the  prophecies  of  Ba- 
laam the  Mesopotamian.  (PrasL  Hehr.  xxxii.) 
Michaelis  also  admits  the  force  of  this  criticism, 
by  seeking  to  account  for  the  dissimilitude,  from 
the  supposition  that  the  book  of  Job  was  writteu 
by  Moses  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  (^th 
et  Epim.  p.  186.)  But  although  a  youthful 
imagination  might  sufficiently  account  for  a 
higher  degree  ^f  poetic  imagery  and  embellish^ 
ment,  yet  it  seems  a  strange  reason  to  assign 
for  a  more  "  compact,  condensed  style,  and  a 
greater  accuracy  in  the  poetical  conformation  of 
the  sentences,"  which  is  the  character  attributed 
to  it  by  Lowth,  as  distinguishing  it  from  the 
Pentateuch. 

Kennicot,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  dif- 
fers from  the  Bishop  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  Job,  to  the  song  of  Mo 
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in  Deut.  xxxi.  (Remarks,    &c.  p.    153.)    But 
even   admitting   his  discernment  of  the  graces 
and  characters  of  style  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  elegant  composer   of  the  Lectures   on   the 
Hebrew  poetry,    and  the  sublime  translator  of 
Isaiah,    yet    still    it   remains    to    be   enquired, 
trhence  those  expressions  of  Syriac  and  Arabie 
origin,  which  are  not  to  be  discovered   in  i\\t 
Pentateuch.     If  it  be  said,  as  Father  Simon  has 
expressly  alleged,  (Crit.  Des.  Proleg.  de  Dup. 
lib.  V.  p.  514.)  and  as  is  hinted  also  by  Ken* 
nicot,    that   Moses    might   have    learned    thes6 
dialects  whilst  in  the  land  of  Midian,  it  then 
remains  to  be  explained,  how  he  came  to  un* 
learn  them  again,    before   he    wrote   the   Pen- 
tateuch,    As  to  one  particular  sameness  of  ex- 
prassion,    which  Kennicot   thinks   he  discovers 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  Job,  namely,  the  frequent 
iise  of  the  future  for  the  preterite ;  if  this  were 
indeed  a  peculiarity  confined  to  these*  two  parts 
of  the  sacred  volume,  might  it  not  be  account- 

*  The  learned  critic  has  been  obliged  to  confess  ou  sub. 
sequent  consideration,  that  the  conversion  of  the  future  into 
ihe  preterite  by  the  i  prefixed,  is  not  strictly  confined  to  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Job;  and  he  himself  adduces 
Instances  of  a  similar  usage  from  Judges  and  Isaiah:  and 
thus  in  truth  does  away  the  force  of  his  own  observation. 
He  adds,  Miowever,  in  support  of  his  first  position,  that 
f^  this  idiom,  being  seldom  found  elsewhere,  and  being  found 
fo  often,  and  within  so  few  yerses,  both  in  the  Pentateuch 
fxid  Jop^  must  certainly  add  feme  waighi  to  the  opinion 
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.ecf  for,  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  usage 
of  the  language  in  its  earliest  period,  and  which^ 
though  it  did  not  descend  later  than  the  writ^ 
ings  of  Moses,  yet  might  have  been  common  to 
that  and  the  preceding  ages. 

But  admitting  even  a  similarity  of  style,  one 
great  difficulty  still  hangs  upon  the  hypothesis^ 

that  these  books  came  from  the  same  writer^^^  (Remarks^ 
&c.  pp.  153,  154.) 

Ill  the  criticism  here  advanced,  this  distinguished  scholar 
)ias  not  exercised  his  usual  caution  and  research.    The  fact 
differs  most  widely  from  his  assertion.     For  it  is  certain,  as 
we  have  been  most  truly  told  in  a  late  ingenious  pnblicadoo^ 
that  throughout  the  tohole  Hebrew  scriptures,   the  perfed 
jtense  is  most  generally  expressed  by  the  converted  future  / 
so  that  it  is  clearly  the  proper  idiom  of  the  language.    And 
it  is  with  justice  added,  that  this  is  a  peculiarity  of  a  nature 
so  extraordinary  as  to  be  highly  deserving  of  attention ;  be« 
cause  the  regularity  of  its  changes  will  bear  the  strictest 
examination,  whereby  may  be  demonstrated  the  great  gram* 
matical  accuracy  and  propriety  of  expression  that  has  been 
observed   by  all  the   writers    of  the   Hebrew   Scriptures. 
for  so  many  years,  from  Moses  to  Malachi.     This  position 
is  substantiated  by  a  wide  range  of  examples  in  the  Letter  on 
certain  particularities  of  the  Hebrew  Syntax ^  written  by  Mr, 
Granville  Sharpy  whose  acute  and  valuable  philological  en* 
quiries  as  well  in  that  and  his  other  Letters  on  the  same 
subject,  as  in  his  investigations  of  the  Greek  text,  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended.    The  labours  of  this  learned  lay. 

0 

man  reflect  honour  upon  himself,  and,  what  he  appears  ta 
have  much  more  at  heart,  light  and  intelligence  upon  the* 
sacred  text. — Lowth  in  his  Lectures^  vol.  i.  p.  336 — 343v 
has  treated  of  th«  above  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  tenses* 
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that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book :  namely^ 
diat  as  he  must  have  intended  it  for  the  Israel-* 
iteSy  it  h  scarcely  possible  to  conceive^  that,  al« 
though  relating  an  Idumaean  history,  he  should 
not  have  introduced  something  referring  to  the 
peculiar  state  and  circumstances  of  the  people, 
for  whose  use  it  was  destined;  of  which  no 
trace  whatever  appears  in  the  work.  The  com- 
mon subjects  touched  upon  in  both,  too,  we 
should  expect  to  find  similarly  handled;  and 
yet,  if  Peters*s  remark  be  just,  the  manner  in 
which  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge,  and 
other  points  of  antient  history,  are  treated  in 
the  book  of  Job,  is  widely  different  from  that, 
in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  books  of 
Moses.     See  Crit  Diss.  p.  126. 

There  seems,  then,  upon  the  whole,  sufficient 
ground  for  the  conclusion,  that  this  book  uas 
not  the  production  of  Moses,  but  of  some  ear- 
lier age:  aad  there  appears  no  good  reason  to 
suppose,  that  it  was  not  written  by  Job  him- 
self. Lowth  favours  this  idea,  and  Peters  urges 
some  arguments,  of  no  inconsiderable  weight, 
in  its  support.  (Crit.  Diss.  p.  123 — 125.)  The 
objections  against  it,  from  Arabia  being  called 
THE  East,  (which,  according  to  Grotius  and  Le 
Clerc,  marks  the  writer  to  be  a  Hebrew,)  and 
from  the  account  given  of  the  death  of  Job  in 
the  conclusion,  create  no  difficulty.  Peters  has 
shewn,  that  not  only  did  other  nations,  beside 
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the  Hebrews^  call  Arabia  the  East;  but  that 
it  was  customary  even  with  the  Arabians  them« 
selves :  and  that  the  writer  was  an  Arabian^  he* 
infers  with  much  ingenuity,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  North  wind.  As  for  the 
addition  of  a  few  tines  at  the  conclusion,  made 
by  some  other  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  history;  this  should  no  more  inva- 
lidate Job's  title  to  the  work,  than  a  similar 
addition  at  the  conclusion  of  Deuteronomy^ 
should  invalidate  that  of  Moses  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch. (See  Crit.  Diss.  pp.  127,  123,  and  pref. 
p.  xvi.) 

But,  whether  we  suppose  Job  the  author  of 
the  book,  or  not ;  its  great  antiquity,  and  even 
its  priority  to  the  age  of  Moses,  seems  to  stand 
on  strong  grounds.  And  upon  the  whole^  per- 
haps we  may  not  unreasonably  conjecture  the 
history  of  the  book  to  be  this. — The  poem,  be- 
ing originally  written  either  by  Job,  or  some 
cotemporary  of  his,  and  existing  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  might  fall  into  his  hands,  whilst  residing 
in  the  land  of  Midian,  or  afterwards  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Iduma^a;  and  might  naturally 
-  be  made  use  of  by  him,  to  represent  to  the  He- 
brews, either  whilst  repining  under  their  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  or  murmuring  at  their  long  wan- 
derings in  the  wilderness,  the  great  niuty  of 
submission  to  the  will  of  God.  The  encou- 
ragement which  this  book  holds  out,  that  every 
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good  mati  suffering  patiently  will  jfinally  be  n^ 
warded,  rendered  it  a  work  peculiarly  calculated 
to  minister  mingled  comfort  and  rebuke,  to  the 
distressed  and  discontented  Israelites,  and  might 
therefore  well  have  been  employed  by  Moses  for 
this  purpose.  We  may  also.;iqppose,  that  Moses^ 
in  transcribing,  might  have  made  some  small  and 
unimportant  alterations,  which  will  sufficiently 
account  for  occasional  and  partial  resemblanc^^ 
of  expression  between  it  and  the  Pentateuch,  if 
^ny  such  there  be. 

This  hypothesis  both  furnishes  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  the  opinions  of  the  great 
critics,  who  are  divided  upon  the  point  of  Moses 
being  the  author ;  and  supplies  an  answer  to  a 
question  of  no  small  difficulty,  which  hangs  upon 
almost  every  other  solution  t  namely,  when,  and 
wherefore,  a  book  treating  manifestly  of  the  con* 
cerns  of  a  stranger,  and  in  no  way  connected  with 
their  affairs,  was  received  by  the  Jews  into  their 
sacred  canon?  For  Moses  having  thus  applied  the 
book  to  their  use,  and  sanctioned  it  by  his  autho* 
rity,  it  would  naturally  have  been  enrolled  among 
their  sacred  writings :  and  from  the  antiquity  of 
that  enrolment,  no  record  would  consequently 
appear  of  its  introdpction.  This  hypothesis  satis* 
fiesthe  Sd  query  in  the  TkeoL  Repos.  vol.  i  p.  72# 
I  have  the  satisfaction  also  to  find,  that  this  notion 
is  not  without  support  from  many  respectable 
authorities.    The  antient  commentator  on  Job^ 
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>*i(ler  the  tide  of  Or]^nv)has  handed 'doien  a  piece 
of  tTaditional  history,  which  perfectly  accords 
witfrit;  See  Patrick's  Preface  to  Jok  Many 
of  the  mofi,  respectabk  early  writers  seqm^to  have 
adopted  the  same  idea^  aAimay  be  seen  in  Huet^ 
(Dein.  Mvang.  p:  21^.)  and^  with  some  slight 
tartatipp,  it  has  been  fbllowed  by  thut  learned 
author.  Patrick  aiso:  aind*Peters>  speak  of  it  as  a 
reasonable  h}rpothesis.  fCrit^  DUs.  .pref.  pp. 
XXX iv.  XXXV.)  And  .certainly  it  possesses  this 
decided  advantage,  that  it  solves  all  the  pheno* 

One  observation  more  remains  to  be  offered  t 
and  that  isj  that  there  is^bod  reason  to  pronounce 
the  book'.bf  Job  an  in^ired  work.  Its  reception 
into  the:  Jewish  canon ;  the  recognition  of  the 
htstoFy^;:and,  as  Peters  has  abundantly  proved, 
(CritilHis.  pp.iS^l.  145—148.)  consequently  of 
the  book  itself^. by. the .pr6phet  Ezechiel;  a  simi'- 
lar  admission  of  itj  by  another  inspired  writer, 
St  James ;  and  the  express  reference  made  to  k 
by  St  Paul>  ( 1  Cot.  iii.  19.)  who  prefaces  his  quo- 
tation from  it  by  the  words,  it  is  written,  agree* 
ably  to  the  common  form  of  quoting  from  other 
parts  of  jnj»pir6d  Scripture: — all  these  fully  jus- 
tify the  primitive  fathers,  and  early  covindils,  in 
their  reception  ofiit  as  a  canonical  and  inspired 
book.  (See  Grtegor.pref,  in  Job.) 
.The  intrinsic  matter  of  the  work  also  strength- 
^M this. idea.     JoWppears,  from-  xxxviii.  1.  and: 
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xlii.  5.  to  have  enjoyed  the  divine  vision.  In 
what  manner^  whether,  as  the  Seventy  seem  to 
think,  by  some  appearance  of  a  glorious  cloud,  or 
otherwise,  it  avails  not.  That,  in  someway,  he 
was  honoured  with  one  pf  those  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  the  Deitjs  by  which  the  pro- 
phets and  inspired  persons  were  distinguished, 
And  that  be  was  admitted  to  immediate  commu- 
nication  with  the  Almighty,  is  positively  asserted. 
Now,  if  this  did  realty  happen, — and  the  whole 
book  becomes  a  lying  &ble,  and  a  lying  fable 
recognized  by  inspired  writers  as  a  truth,  if  it  did 
not, — it  necessarily  follows,  that  Job  was  a  pro- 
phet :  and  as  a  natural  consequence  it  must  be 
adniitted,  that  Job  himself  was  the  author  of  the 
work:  since  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  God 
would  convey  supernatural  communications  to 
one  person,  and  appoint  another  to  relate  them. 
That  Job  was  not^  an  Israelite,  cannot  be  urged 
as  an  argument  against  such  an  hypothesis,  since 
Wfe  find  that  Balaam  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
similarly  favoured.  Other  instances  also  are 
given  by  Bishop  Law  in  his  ConsiderationSy  &c. 
p.  f  2-^76.  See  also  Patricks  Append,  to  the 
Paraph,  on  JbJr— and  Peters^ $  Crit.  Diss.  p. 

Now,  from  admitting  the  prophetic  character 
of  Job,  we  derive  two  considerable  advantages. 
First,  it  removes  the  difiicul^,  which  otherwise 
must  hang  upon  the  suppoiMfNif  that  the  words 
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of 'that  mtich  oielebrated  passage  in  his  writings 
refar  to  the  doctriiKcs'  of  a  redeemer  and  a  fiituFe'^ 
state:  and  2.  it  supplies  an  additional  confiroHk^ 
tion  of  the  divine  origin  .of  those  ^great  tratha 
concerning  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  De- 
luge^ as  they  stand  recorded  in  the  books  of 
Moses. 

If  I  have  dwelt  rather  long  upon  this  point,  I 
trust  that  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  the  realitjf  and  anti-' 
qiiity  of  Job,  in  an  examination  of  the  history  of 
sacrifice,  wiU  supply  a  sufficient '  excuse.     I  have 
little  fear,  that  the  discussion  will  iappear  unne* 
eessarily  prolix,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  vast  variety  of  opinions,  ^d  multiplicity  of 
arguments,  to  which  this  question  has  given  birth. 
My  principal  object  in  this,  as  in  most  other  of 
the  dissertations  in  this  work,  has  been  to  com- 
bine  with  such  illustration  as  the  general  argu- 
ment may  require,  useful  directions  to  the  young 
student  in  divinity,  as  to  those  leading  topics  Imd 
references,  that  may  serve  to  assist  his  course  of 
reading.    This  I  have  done  on  the  preetent  occa- 
sion vrith  all  possible  brevity.     A  greater  degree 

^  In  addition  to  the  numerons  writers,  who  are  commonly 
known  to  haTe  maintained  the  application  of  the  19th  chapter 
of  Job  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state^  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  the  name  of  VeUhuserty  who,  in  his  Exerciiationei 
Criticce  in  Jobi  cqp,  xix.  23—29.  hat  with  much  ability  and 

^ritkalacnraen  defended  A^  ^^^i^* 
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of  tx>mpressiQn  must  have  led  to  dryness  and 
obscnrity.  It  is  well,  if^  even  in  its  present  form, 
this  review!  of  the  question  be  not  found  charge* 
able -with  these  deflects. 


Aft&H  th0:full  4etail,  which  has  just  been, 
given,  of  the  Vairipus  opinions  respecting  the  age 
^nd  country.  oF  Job,  as  well  as  respecting  the  date 
of  the  ppem  which  hears  that  name ;  I  might 
perhaps  deem  jmyself  excused  from  making  any 
additional  remarks  upon  this  subject,  even  in  the 
face  of  a  translation  of  that  poem,  which  has  lately 
conie  before  the  public,  accompanied  with  obser- 
vations repugnant  to  the  resulting  probabilities  as 
they  have  been  there  deduced,  but  not  less  repug- 
nant (as  I  conceive)  to  the  truth  of  Scripture 
history  and  the  principles  of  fair  interpretation^ 
Th^se  observations,  however,  coming  from  a. 
prelate  of  the  establii^hed  Churcli,  acquire  from 
that  circinmstaace  a  weight,  which  will  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  overlooked ;  and  compel  a  discus-^ 
sion,  in  which  I  feel  myself  bound  (however 
reluctantly)  to  engage,  in  defence  of  what  I  have 
already  submitted,  and  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
equally  sustained  by  argument,  and  sanctioned  by 
Scripture.  That  I  may  not  do  the  Right  Reverend 
author  injustice,  I  quote  the  very  words,  in  which 
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he  faa^  SO  summarily  beaten  dowH.  the  notiom 
liitfaerto  so  generally  entertained^  concerning  the 
antiquity  both  of  the  book  and  of  the  age  of  Job. 
"  The  sacred  i^iiters,  in  general,  have  been  apt 
to  ascribe  to  the  Book  of  Job,  an  origin,  that 
loses  itself  in  the  shades  of  the  remotest  antiquity. 
The  opinion,  I  believe,  rested  at  first  on  the  very 
sandy  foundation  of  what  is  stated  in  the  tWo 
concluding  verses  of  the  worjf,  which  ascribe  to 
its  hero  a  longevity  that  belonged  only  to  the 
generations  not  far  distant  from  the  flood.  Of 
the  authenticity  of  those  verses,  I  thinks  I  have 
shewn  in  my  note  on  them,  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  suspicious.  But,  if  it  were  ever  so 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  portion  of  time  when  the 
Patriarch  lived,  it  may  not  be  impossible,  from 
the  internal  marks  in  the  poem  itself,  to  conjec- 
ture with  tolerable  certainty  the  era  of  its  author. 
JThis  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  execute.  The 
subject  is  curious,  and  on  a  close  inspection  of  the 
work  before  us,  certain  notes  of  time  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  observation,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  escaped  the  diligence  of  all  preceding 
critics.  The  reader  will  allow  me  to  oflTer  them 
to  him  here  in, a  summary  manner,  referring  him 
for  further  satisfectionon  the  point  to  what  I  have 
said  in  the  note8.~^llusions  to  events  recorded 
in  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  to  be  found  in  this 
poem,  ch.  xx.  20.  compared  with  Num.  xi.  33, 
34;  eh.  xxvi.  5>  Gpmpared  withG^n.  vi.  4,  7,  11; 
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di.  xacKiv.  30^  compared  with  Exod.xii.  ig;  ch. 
xxxL  33,  compared  with  Gen.  iii.  8,  1 2 :  and  I 
shall  hardly  be  expected  to  proTe^  tiiat  the  author 
of  the  poem  derived  his  knowledge  of  those  events 
from  a  history  of  so  much  notoriety  as  that  of 
Moses,  rather  than  from  oral  or  any  other  tradi- 
tion.    Facts  are  not  usually  referred  to,  before 
the  history  recording  them  has  had  time  to  obtain 
currency.     The  inference  is  clear :  the  writer  of 
Job   was  junior  to  the  Jewish  legislator,  and 
jtmior,  it  is  likely  by  some  time.— A  similar  mode 
of  reasoning,  upon  comparison  of  ch.  xxxiii.  23, 
with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  1  Chmn.  xxi.  15 ;  will,  if 
I  mistake  not  greatly,  bring  down  the  date  of  our 
poem  below  the  time  of  King  DAViD.-^Lastly, 
ch.  xii.  17,  to  the  end,  seems  to  point  to  the 
circumstances  preceding  and  attending  the  Ba- 
bylonish captivity;  and  chap,  xxxvi.  8 — 12,  ha^ 
an  appearance  of  alluding  to  the  various  fortunes 
of  "JJehoiachin,  king  of  Judah^  2  Kings,  xxivr 
12;  XXV.  27 — ^Notes  of  time  these,  which,  though 
not  so  manifest  as  the  fore-mentioned,  may  de- 
serve attention ;  since  they  add  strength  to  the 
sentiment  of  those  learned  men,  who  have  been 
inclined  to  give   the  honour  of  this  celebrated 
composition  to  Ezra.** — The  Book  f^Jobnewhf. 
translated  hy  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Stock, 
Bishop  of  Kiltalla,  pref.  pp.  v.  vi. 

Such  is  the  rapid  decision-  of  the  R^ght  Rev. 
translator^  lipon  a  question^  tv^ich  has  occupied 
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the  attentioti^  and  divided  the  judgments^  of  the 
most  learned  and  able  theologians ;  and  such  are 
the  new  lights,  whereby  this  new  expositor  of  the 
book  of  Job  is  enabled  to  discern  the  erroneous- 
ness  of  the  opinion  in  favour  of  its  high  antiquity; 
which  has  at  all  times  most  generally  prevailed. 
It  must  be  remarked,  indeed,  that  his  Lordship, 
in  the^story  of  his^work,  has  stated,  that  the 
whole  was  executed  in  a  period  of  six  weeks,  and 
that  too  a  period  of  great  agitation  and  distraction 
of  mind ;  and  also,  that  he  declined  the  aid  of  the 
many  learned  commentators,  who  had  gone  befor6 
him  in  the  translation  of  this  most  difficult  book, 
confining  his  attention  to  three  English  writers. 
Heath,  Scott,  and  Parkhurst ;  writers,  who,  how-* 
ever  respectably  they  may  rank  as  compilers, 
cannot  be  named  with  those  great  and  distin^ 
guished  Hebrew  scholars,  *  whose   labours  his 

*  It  was  parttculftrfy  unfortiiDate,  that  his  LordUkip  felt 
filidisposed  to  the  trouble  of  consalting  the  commentary  of 
SehuUens :  a  work,  which,  although  its  author  ts  ratiier  slight, 
ingly  described  by  his  Lordship  as  the  *^  Dydch  expositor,'* 
has  been  considered  by  all  the  later  interpreters  of  Job,  hig 
Lordship  excepted,  as  a  mine  of  the  most  yaluable  learning, 
and  particularly  indispensable  to  such  as  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  Arabic,  and  what  may  be  called  the.  dialects  of  the 
Hebrew,  fai  which,  it  is  acknowledged  by  every  commentator, 
tiMt  the  book  of  Job  abounds,  and  from  which  indeed  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  that  book  is  admitted  to  arise.  Dr.  Grey^ 
in  his  preface,  qpeaking  of  .this  work,  terms  it  ^  egregium 
cpui.**  And  of  the  benefit  he  deriredfrdm  it  in  histransla^ 
tion  ^  Job,  Im  thus  eitpteuen  hhudf.    <<  Quffntimi  niM 
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Lordship  found  it  cbnvenieni  to  reject.  These 
circumstatices  will  abundantly  nccount  for  the 
cursory  itiatiner  in  which  his  Lordship  has  treated 

gaudiam  attalerit,  quantique  cui:^  k  molesti^  lifoerarit  elabo. 
xatissimum  hocce  summi  viri  eruditionis  atque  diligentise  monu. 
mentum,  facile  dijudicare  est.  Pi^rata,  ut  ait  Plinius,  mqut. 
sitio,  nee  onerosa  collatio.  Nempe  omni  isto  apparatu  illico 
jam  instructus  eram,  quern  alioquin  mihi  multo  cWfti  sudore 
undecunque  conquirendum  esse  prseyideram :  unoque  sub 
conspectu  habui  non  tantum  quicquid  uspiam  a  doctissimis 
viris  in  hoc  argumento  concinnatum^  sed  &  ordine  ita  accurato 
dispositum,  eo  judicio  atqiie  diligentia  perpensum,  ut  nil  aiiud 
mihi  negotiijam  relictum  ?ideretur,  quam  exscriptoris  munore 
perfangi." — Liber  J  obi — Ricard.  Gr^y*  praef.  p.  iii. 

Heath  also,  in  his  pref.  p.  xiii.  speaks  of  the  work  of 
Schultens  in  language  equally  strong.  '*  The  use  of  the 
dialects  in  the  inyestigation  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  several 
TOQts  in  this"  (the  Hebrew)  ^^  language^  was  neyer  carried  to 
the  height  it  is  at  present :  till  the  late  very  learned  Albert 
Schultens,  in  the  beginning  of  this"  (the  last)  "  century, 
bent  his  studies  this  way ;  and  with  s^  great  success,  that  I 
think  it  may  be  truly  said  in  his  praise,  that  his  endeayours 
ha?e  contributed  more  towards  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  than  the  united  labours  of  all  that  went 
before  him," 

Was  this  the  commentator,  from  whose  ''  two  ponderous 
volumes,"  (which,  after  all,  are  but  two  thin  quartos)  a  tran« 
slator  of  N  the  book  of  Job,  who  does  not  profess  either  to  hare 
any  acquaintance  with  the  Arabic,  should  turn  away  wiOi 
weariness  and  -disgust  ? — Heath  pursues  a  difierent  coni^se^  in 
his  version. — "  I  have  drawn  (says  he)  from  the  dialects 
all  the  light  my  knowledge  in  them  would  supply  me  with  9 
Qod  in  this  part  I .  acknowledge  myself  much  indebted  to  the 
Talufibie  works  of  tl|e  L|t^  jesy  lei^viied  Ali^  Schuttens^^^ 
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tiie  Subject  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job ; 
for  the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  upon  that] 
important  point ;  and  also  for  the  general  air  and 
character  of  the  translation  itself. 

And,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  painful  to  re- 
mark, that  in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the 
work,  his  Lordship  has  confounded  two  questions, 
which  are  altogether  distinct ;  and,  from  this  con- 
fusion^ has  been  led,  (with  a  licence,  which  might 
better  befit  such  expositors  as  Dr.  Geddes,  or  the 
Unitarian  Society,  than  a  Bishop  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,)  to  reject  the  two  last  verses  of 
Job,  as  a  spurious  addition  to  the  work. 

The  two  questions  relate,  one  to  the  time  at 
which  Joh  actually  lived,  and  the  other  to  the 
time  at  which  the  hook  of  Job  was  written. 
These,  it  is  obvious,  have  no  necessary  connexion  ; 
as  the  history  of  a  person,  who  lived  in  the 
patriarchal  age,  might  be  composed  even  at  the 
present  day :  and,  therefore,  these  respective  dates 
have,  at  all  times,  been  made  the  subjects  of 
separate  enquiry.  Yet  the  Bishop  begins  by 
telling  us,  that  thfe  reason,  which  first  induced  the 

Pref.  pag.  xv. — Bishop  Stock,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  us, 
that  he  had  "  received  fron^  Scott,  as  much  information  witH 
respect  to  the  discoveries  of  Sciiultens,  the  Dutch  expositor, 
o^  he  wished  to  possess,^*  Pref.  p.  vii, — This  surely  is  in 
every  way  an  odd  declaration.  If  one  were  only  to  ask,  how 
iiie  quantum  sktfficit  could  be  ascertained,  without  the  knoWn 
ledge  of  whs^t  Schultens*s  book  actually  coatsuns,  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  frame  an  answer. 
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sacred  critics  to  assign  the  hook  of  Job  to  an  eM 
of  remote  antiquity^  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  last 
verses,  which  ascribe  to  Job  himself  a  patriarchal 
longevity;  thatis^  that  the  critics  have  pronounced 
the  Book  of  Job  to  be  extremely  ancient,  because 
that  book  describes  its  subject  as  having  lived  at  a 
very  early  period.  Now,  no  critics  have  reasoned 
in  this  manner;  nor  in  truth  could  any  have  so 
reasoned,  who  deserved  the  name.  Some  indeed 
have  pixmounced  th^  book  to  be  as  ancient  as  its 
subject,  inasmuch  as  they  conceived  it  to  have 
been  the  production  of  Job  himself.  But  they 
who  do  not  contend  for  this,  and  even  those,  (such 
as  Warburton  and  Heath,*)  who  have  been  desi- 
tous  to  reduce  the  date  of  the  book  to  a  very  late 

*  Heath  indeed  specially  remarks  upon  the  gross  error  of 
fiot  making  a  due  distinction  between  the  times  of  36b^  and 
those  of  the  author  of  the  poem :  and  on  the  whole  pronounces 
it  as  his  own  opinion,  that  the  author  in  many  parts  of  his 
work  alluoes  to  facts  which,  though  undoubtedly  posterior  to 
the  age  of  Job,  on  account  of  its  great  remoteness,  were  yet 
anterior  to  his  own ;  and  consequently  he  holds,  that  no  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  from  such  circumstances,  against  the 
antiquity  of  the  times  of  Job  on  the  one  hand,  nor  against 
interpretations  suited  to  the  manners  and  history  of  the  proba. 
ble  age  of  the  author  on  the  other.  And  therefore,  although 
be  reduces  the  date  of  the  author  of  the  Poem  as  low  as  the 
Bishop  of  Killalla  can  desire,  he  y^t  conjectures  the  time  of 
fJob  to  haTe  been  earlier  than  the  Exodus,  and  considers  the 
length  of  life  ascribed  to  him  by  the  two  verses  with  which  the 
Bishop  has  quarrelled,  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  fact.  See 
UeaMs  English  Version  of  Job^  pp.  xix.  xx«  isiv. 
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period  of  the  Jewish  state,  in  consequence  of  allu* 
sions  to  certain  parts  of  the  Jewish  history  which 
it  appeared  to  them  to  contain,  have,  notwith- 
standing, found  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  exis- 
tence of  Job  in  that  remote  age  to  which  the 
history  assigns  it.  They  have,  in  short,  argued 
thus :  Job  lived  at  an  early  period,  but  we  have 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  history,  which  treats, 
of  him,  was  composed  at  a  period  considerably 
later.  Whereas  the  present  translator  argues,  as 
if  Job  could  not  have  lived  early,  because  the 
history  was  written  late.  Or  rather,  to  repeat 
the  charge  already  made,  two  ideas  totally  distinct^ 
the  time  of  Job,  and  the  date  of  the  history,  are 
manifestly  confounded.  And  this  confusion, 
which  so  inauspiciously  prefaces  his  Lordship's 
work,  unhappily  conducts  it  to  its  close :  for  in 
the  concluding  note  we  find  the  following  obser- 
vations.— "  These  two  last  verses  have  every 
appearance  *  of  being  a  spurious  addition  to  the' 

♦  What  the  circumstances  are,  that  give  to  these  two 
verses  ^'  every  appearance  of  being  a  spurious  addition  to  the 
work,"  his  Lordship  has  not  thought  proper  to  mention. 
What  do  these  yerses  contain  ?  Simply  the  foUowing  words — • 
^^  After  this  lived  Job  an  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  sav^ 
his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons,  even  four  generations.  So  Job 
died,  being  old  and  full  of  days." — Now,  if  all  that  is  meant 
be  this,  that  the  yerses  could  not  have  been  written  %y  Job 
himself,  this  undoubtedly  no  person  will  be  found  disposed  to 
dispute,  as  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  rose  from  the  grave  to 
finish  the  book.    But  this  surely  cannot  b«  the  proof  of  their 
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4. 

work,  fabricated  by  such  another '  dealer  in  the 
marvellpus,  as  he  that  has  fastened  his  long  string 
of  febles  to  the  close  of  the  translation  by  the 

want  of  authenticity,  which  j  in  the  beginning  of  his  preface,  his 
Lordship  boasts  of  having  discovered,  and  promises  to  produce 
in  his  note  iipon  the  veriSesr  and  in  point  of  fact  he  does  not 
here  adduce  it  as  a  proof;  but  simply  asterisy  as  we  have:  seen, 
that  the  ^'  verses  have  ever^  appearance  of  being  a  spurious 
addition  to  the  work."     He  goes  on  indeed  to.  state  of  this 
addition,  that  it  has  been  '^  fabricated  by  such  another  dealer 
in  the  marvellous,  as  he  that  has  fastened  his  long  string  of 
fables  to  the  close  of  the  translation  by  the  LXX  interpreters.*^ 
— pNow  with  great  deference  to  his  Lordship,  there  is  not  only 
no  appearance  of  these  verses  being  such  a  fabrication  as  that 
which  winds  up  the  conclusion  of  the  Septuagint  translation, 
(andhis  Lordsliip  might  have  added,  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
also,)  but  there  is  as  direct  and  proper  evidence  of  the  contrary 
|s  the  nature  of* the  case  will  admit.     The  difference  between 
the  two  is  precisely  this,  that  the  one  is  found  in  every  MS.  of 
the  original  Hebrew^  and  the  other  has  nothing  corresponding 
to  it  in  any :  that  the  one  has,  in  all  ages,  been  received  with- 
out question  as  part  of  the  canon  of  scripture,  and  the  other 
never :  that  the  one  in  short  is  found  in  the  record,  and  the 
other  is  not.     Such  is  the  similarity  of  appearance  between 
the  two,  from  which  his  Lordship  infers  them  on  the  view  to 
be  equally  fabrications.     Surely  never  was  there  a  more  arbi- 
trary and  barefaced  attack  upon  the   integrity  of  the  sacred 
text.     The  verses  have  never  been  questioned;  they  appear  in 
every  MS.  of  the  Hebrew;  and  they  stand  precisely  on  the 
same  ground,  as  to  eveiy  circumstance  of  genuineness,  "with 
any  otl^r  verses  in  the  entire  book  of  Job.     It  must  be 
observed,  that  what  is   said  here  is  perfectly  admissible,  even 
on  the  supposition,  that  Job  himself  was  the  author  of  the 
poem;  the  argument  not  requiring,  that  the  two  concluding 
verses  should  have  been  written  by  the  same  hand  that  com^ 
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LXX  interpreters.  The  fallacy  mMt  beobpiaw, 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  allusions  in  the  poem 
to  facts  that  happened  in  and  after  the  tim^  of 

posed  the  remainder  of  the  work ;  bipit  that  they  were,  equally 
with  any  o^r  -Terses,  genuine  parts  of  the  book  a»  it. was 
or^inaUy  received-  into  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  not.  the. 
unauthorized  ftnd  spurious  addition  of  an  unknown  fabricator. 
That  the  versus  in  question  were  written  by  Moses,  at  the  time 
when  the  entire  work  was  adapted  by  him.  and  accommodated 
to  the  uses  of  his  followers,  may  appear  not  improbablefroni 
what  has  been  said  at  page  117  of  this  volume.  ,        . 

But  perhaps,  after  al^  no  other  proof  of  the  spuriousness 
of  these  two  verses  has  been  intended  by  the  R^ht  Reverend 
author,  than  whait.  arises  from  those  allusions  to  facts  later  than 
the  time  of  Moses,  and  even  of  David,  to  which  his  Lordship: 
immediately^after  adverts.     If  this  be  the  case,  then  in  addi« 
tion  to  the  confounding  together  the  times  of  Job  and  of  the  * 
author  of  the  Book,  which  has  been  remarked  upon  above^ . 
his  Lordship  has  conducted  the  entire  of  his  reasoning  in  a 
circle :  having  promised,  in  his  prefece,  to  overturn  the  notion 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Job,  by  establishing  the 
spuriousness  of  these  two  verses,  on  which  he  states  thai 
notion  to  have  been  founded ;  and  having  here  estahlished  the 
spuriousness  of  the  verses,  by  denying  the  antiquity  of  the 
Book.     Whatever  may  be  the  errors  in  the  argument,  his 
Lordship  however  seems  to  think,  that  all  will  be  set  to  rights,. 
by  rejecting  from  the  sacred  text,  whatever  does  not  corres- 
pond with  the  theory  which  he  has  adopted. 

As  the  discussion  of  this  subject  has  kd  to  the  mention  of 
the  addition  made  by  the  LXX,  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
version  of  the  book  of  Job^  it  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader  who  is  not  conversant  in  these  matters,  to  know  what 
that  addition  is.  Having,  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  original, 
stated,  that  Job  died  full  of  days,  the  Greek  proceeds,  ^^  But 
it  is  written  that  he  will  rise  again  with^ose  whom  the  Lord 
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Moses,^  who  Ihed  hut  one  hundred  and  twtntjf 
yeats»  and  even  ofDdvid^  when  the  age  of  man  was 
reduced  to  its  present  standard  of  seventy  years^ 

raises  u|^.--^Thi8  is  interpreted  from  a  Syriac  book.     ^  He 

dwelt  in  the  land  of  AusiMs'  (of  Atts  or  Uz)  ^  in  tiie  borders 

of  Idnmaea  and  Arabia ;  but  bis  name  was  first  called  Jobab  : 

and,  marrying  an  Arabian  wife,  he  begot  a  son,  whose  name 

was  Ennon ;  and  he  was  himself  the  son  of  Zare,  a  grandson 

of  Esaa.  of  a  mother  Bosorra,  so  that  he  was  the  fifth  from 

Abraham.     And  these  are  the  kings  which  reigned  in  Edom, 

over  which  country  he  ruled ;  first,  Balak  son  of  Beor,  and 

the  name  of  his  city  was  Denhaba ;  but  after  Balak  Jpbab, 

called  Job;  but  after  him  Asom,*  prince  of  the  land  of 

Tlieman ;  and  after  hhn  Adad,  son  of  Barad,'w1io  smote  Midiaa> 

in  the  plain  of  Moab,  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Grethaim, 

And  the  friends  who  came  to  him,  were  EHphaz  of  the  sons 

of  Esau,  King  of  the  Themanites ;  Baldad,  sovereign  (rt;^ayyo;) 

of  the  Siuchaeans ;  and  Zophar,  king  of  the  Mfo^eans.' " — 

With  this  the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  as  given  in  the  Polyglott, 

iiearly  correspond.     And  a  fragment  of  Aristseas,  as  taken 

fi-om  Eusebius,  (Prcep,  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xxv.  tom.  i.  p. 

430.)  contains  most  of  these  particulars,  referring  to  Polyhistor 

as  his  authority.     On  the  passage  in  Ihe  Greek  it  is  to  be 

remarked,  that  it  contains  internal  evidence,  that  the  book  of 

Job  has  not  had  the  same  Greek  interpreters,  that  have  ren. 

dered  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  since  it  expressly 

states,  that  the  version  was  derived  from  a  Syriac  book.     And, 

indeed,  it  is  clear  upon  inspection,  that  the  Greek  interpre. 

ters  of  Job  have  taken  uncommon  liberties  in  their  transla. 

tion;  having,  besides  variations  from  the  obvious  sense  of  the 

Hebrew  as  it  now  stands,  made  large  additions,  not  only  here 

but  in  several  other  places,  particularly  at  cti.  il.  9,  to  the 

speech  made  by  Job's  wife.    See  also  ch.  xix.  4.  xxxvi.  28. 

xxzix,  34.— It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  the  concluding  addi. 

tton  to  Job  in  the  Gi^k  is  given  diiOTerently  by  the  Yatl^n 
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Thus  then  it  appears^  ^Mt  because  the  transla* 
tor  thinks  proper  to  bring  the  date  of  the  book  of 
Job  lower  thair  the  time  of  David,  the  length  of- 
the  life  of  Job  could  not  exceed  what  was  usual 
in  that  age  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  two 
Terser,  which  ascribe  to  him  a  longer  period  can- 
not be  genuine,  and  must  be  discai^ed'  firom  the 
sacred  text.  That  is,  in  other  words,  no  history 
can  eirer  be  written  of  any  individual  who  lived  at 
a  preceding  period.  •  This  is  certainly  an  unhappy 
specimen  of  antiquarian  research;  and  a'  still 
more  unhappy  specimen  of  biblical  criticisml  On 
the  same  ground,  on  which  he  has  rgeeted  the 
two  concluding  verses,  the  Right  Reverend  critic 
might  reject  a  very  large  portion  of  the  book  of  ^ 
Job,  as  a  spurious  addition  to  the  genuine  work : 
since  every  where  throughout  are  plentifuHy  scat-* 
tered  those  indications*  of  patriarchal  arttiquity^ 

and  the  Alexandrian:  that  it  is  found  in  Theodotion,  but  not 
ia  Aquila  or  Sjnomachtts:  and  that  in  the  Compiiateqsiai^edi* 
tion  of  the  LXX  it  is  wanting.  It  is  said  also  to  have  been 
iq  the  old  Italic.  At  what  time  it  was  introduced  caniK>t  be 
coi^ectured ;  but  the  Greek  version  of  Job  appears  to  have 
been  earlier  than  Philo  Judaeus,  from  his  quoting  it  in  his  book 
De  ttominum  mvtatione.  See  Wesley  Dissert.  LIU.  p.  409 
—-41^.  and  p*  509,'^Hod.  de  Vers.  Chrwc;  p.  196.  also 
JDrusius  and  Codurcus  on  the  last  verse  of  Job.  For  Ihe 
sources,  whence  this  piece  of  addititious  history  was  probably 
derived,  the  reader  may  turn  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  and  1  >Chron.  i. 

*  See  pp.  103,  104,  119,  120,  of  this  vol.  for  the  proof 
and  general  adinission  of  this  point* 
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for  the  cjit^ct  expositi6|i  of  which  thes^  jtwo  kst 
yerdea  4re  prpnoudced  to  be  surreptitious. 
.  But;  ^Ot  to  dwell  ai^  longer  on  this  unfoi'tunate 
mistake) ..and  the  ntsh  atteajpt  at  mutilating  the 
^acred  text  which  it  has  occasioned^  let  us  proceed 
to  confer  those  notes  of  time^  attaching  to  tl^ 
poeiA  itself,  firhich  ^^  have  escaped  the  diligence 
of  all  pceceding  critics;*'  and,  by  the  discovery  of 
^ibich,  his  Lordship  thinks  himself  enabled  to  pro- 
nounoe,  upon  the  lateness  of  its  production. 
•  J  Th<e  first  of  these  is  said  to  be  found,  in  ch.  x:?^ 
30i  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  true  rendering 
isi  "  Because  he  acknowledged  not  the  qucdl  in 
his  stomach  :*'  and  the  following  remark  is  sub- 
►joined.— ^^  Here  I  apprehend  is  a  fresh  example 
of  the  known  usage  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  in  adomr 
ing  theiri;  compositions  by  allusions  to  facts  in  thjs 
history  of  their  own  people.  It  has  escaped  all 
the  interpreters ;  and  it  is  the  more  important, 
because  it  fixes  the  date  of  this  poem  so  far  as  to 
prove  its  having  been  composed  subsequently  to 
the  transgression  of  Israel  at  Kibroth-hataavah,  re- 
corded in  Numb.  ii.  33,  34. — Because  the  wicked 
acknowledged  not  the  quail,  that  is,  the  meat  with 
which  God  had  filled  his  stomach,  but  like  the  un- 
grateful Israelites^  crammed  and  blasphemed  his 
feeder^  (as  Milton  finely  expresseth  it,)  he  shall 
experience  the  same  punishment  with  them,  and 
be  cutoff  i7)6ni,  in  the  midst  of  Ms  enjoyment,  as 
Moses  tells  us  the  people  were, CTiKnan,H^Ao  lusted^ 
I 
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Tl^e  Bishop  ha8  rightly  said^  that  the  trans- 
lation^ which  he  has  here  given,  ^^  has  escaped 
ail  the  interpreters:'"  at  the  same  time,  as  he 
has  himself  informed  us  that  his  acquaintance 
l?vith  the  interpreters  of  this  book  has  been  sta- 
diously  contracted  to  a  very  narrow  range,  it 
remains  to  be  explained  how  his  Lordship  came 
to  ascertain  this  fact.  True  however  it  is,  that 
none  of  the  commentators  on  Job,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  had  ever  proposed  such  a  version  of 
the  passage.  Yet  possibly,  from  this  circum-"- 
stance,  an  inference,  differing  widely  from  that 
which  the  translator  would  approve,  might  suggest 
itself  to  the  reader. 

But,  what  are  the  grounds,  on  which  this  un*» 
exampled  signification  of  the  passage  has  been 
adopted  by  the  R.  R.  translator  ?  There  is  but 
one  pretended ;  namely,  that  the  word  i^,  which 
occurs  in  this  place,  has  been  rendered  quail 
in  the  book  of  Numbers.  When  this  has  been 
•tated,  the*  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for 
this  translation  has  been  given.  The  phrase  it* 
self,  as  it  is  here  proposed,  receives  no  justifi- 
cation from  any  parallel  passage  or  siifnilarity  of 
expression,  throughout  the  entire  body  of  the 
scriptures.  No  proverbial  form  such  as,  "  not 
acknowledging  the  quails*  has  ever  been  heard 
of  as  in  use  amongst  the  Jews :  and,  even  though 
there  had  been  such  a  phrase  derived  from  the 
translation  recorded  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  it 

VOL.  11.  L 
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tvotild  have  been  pectiliarly  inappli(^able  here, 
where  th^  food,  with  which  the  wicked  oppressor 
is  said  to  gorge  himself,  is  not  the  gift  of  God, 
like  the  quails  showered  down  for  the  Israelites, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  fruit  of  his  own  fraud 
afid  violence.  Besides,  the  phrase  itself  is  as 
inconsistent  triiii  the  history  in  Numbers,  as  it 
is  inapplicable  to  the  reasoning  in  Job.  For  we 
do  not  find,  that  the  Israelites  were  cut  off^  be- 
cause pf  their  not  acknowledging  the  quail,  (by 
which,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  must  be  under- 
stood, their  not  receiving  that  food  as  a  gift  sent 
from  God, — and  in  this  sense  it  is  that  the 
Bishop  has  actually  applied  it,)  but  because, 
9&  both  Moses  and  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.) 
inform  us,  they  had,  antecedently  to  the  grant 
of  the  quails,  wantonly  lusted*  for  food  differ-* 
tot  from  that  which  God  had  already  allotted 
to  them ;  and  were  desirous,  from  their  want  of 
confidence  in  God's  power  to  give  them^e^A  for 
food,  to  return  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  For 
these  reasons  it  wa^,  that  punishment  was  inflicted : 
and  inflicted  too,  (so  far  from  having  been  caused 
by  their  not  acknowledging  the  quail,)  before  the 
food  was  actually  swallowed ;.  whilst  as  we  are 

*  The  Tery  name  of  KibrotJuhattuna  wats  giren  to  the 
place,  to  mark  the  nature  of  the  crime:  the  signification  of 
these  words  being  sepulchra  cancupisce'iUioe,  '^  because  there 
they  buried  the  t)eople  that  lusted."  Numb.  xi.  31.  See  on 
tHis  pattieultrij  Bochurt^  rol.  iii.  pp.  92.  lOS,  109.  ' 
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tbW,  *'  it  was  yet  between  the  teeth  and  not  yet 
chewed.''     See  Numb.  xi.  33. 

To  the  new  version,  then,  here  recommended, 
there  lie  these  three  objections :  1,  That  we  find 
no. instance  of  the  phrase  which  it  introduces^ 
throughout  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  amongst 
the  traditions  of  the  Jews :  2,  That  such  a  phrase 
could  not  have  grown  out  of  the  transaction  to 
which  it  is  traced:  and  3,  that  if  it  could,  it 
would  be  totally  inapplicable  to  the  passage  in 
question.  With  how  little  reason,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Bishop  has  departed  from  the  com- 
monly received  sense  of  the  text,  which  requires 
the  word  t,o  be  rendered  in  the  sense  of  quiet* 
ness^^  there  needs  but  a  slight  inspection  of  the 

♦  The  word  iVu?,  which  Bishop  Stock  here  renders  quaily 
is,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  so  employed  in  speaking  of 
the  food  miraculously  afforded  ttf  the  Israelites  at  Kibroth^ 
hataaDahy  and  occurs  in  that  sense'  in  four  places,  namely 
In  Exod.  xvi.  13.  Numb.  xi.  31,  32.  and  Ps.  cv.  40.  la 
the  various  other  parts  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  word  is  to 
be  found,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  quiet  and  tranquil  enjoy* 
ment:  and  from  this,  as  its  radical  meaning,  even  its  appli^ 
cation  to  the  bird  above  named  is  commonly  explained: 
inasmuch  as  quails  are  conceived  to  be  a  species  of  birds, 
that  seek  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  in  the  fields  of 
corn,  where  they  conceal  themselves  in  large  flocks,  and 
if  allowed  to  enjoy  rest,  fatten  prodigiously.  Siee  Kirck/sr^s 
Concordance  and  Parkhurst  on  the  word.  Abb^  Pluche 
tells  us.  In  his  Histoire  du  Ciel^  torn.  i.  p.  247,  that  the 
squall  was,  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  emblem  of 
jwitce  and  fecfniff/:  and  Hasselqutst  and  Bochart  both  in* 
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original  to  discover.  And  with  how  much  less 
reason  he  has  pretended  to  find  in  the  version 
which   he   has  substituted,    a  proof  (as    he   is 

form  us,  that  they  come  into  Egypt  in  great  multitudes,  in 
the  spring,  at  the  ripening  of  the  wheat.  Sochart^  the 
whole  of  whose  obserrations  upon  the  nature  and  history  of 
this  bird  are  extremely  curious,  derives  the  name  from  J~\Vtt^, 
pacaie  vivere^  and  thence  abundare.  They,  however,  who 
may  wish  to  see  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  iVu;  accu. 
rately  detailed,  and  carefully  deduced  from  the  primary 
sense  of  the  root  rn Vu?,  will  be  rewarded  by  an  examination 
of  Schuitens^s  discussion  of  the  signification  of  the  term,  in  his 
'Origines  Hebrwce^  torn.  ii.  p,  52 — 76.  The  true  meaning 
of  this  root  is  the  more  important,  as  from  it  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  derived  the  Hebrew  word  for  Shiloj  denoting  the 
Messiah,  in  the  well  known  prophecy  of  Jacob. 

Of  .the  various    translations    which  have   been    given  of 
this  verse  in  Job,  perhaps  that  of  Dathe  conveys  the  best 

sense. 

''  Quia  venter  ejus  expleri  non  poterat 
Nee  quidquam  cupiditatibus  suis  evasit.'' 
Schnurrer^  alsoj  has  in  a  like  sense  rendered  this  verse, 
(and, — with  the  one  which  immediately  precedes,  and  the 
one  which  immediately  follows  it,  all  of  which  have  occa. 
sioned  mugh  perplexity  amongst  the  commentators,  •-»  ex. 
tremely  well,) 

''  Quoniam  haud  sensit  quietem  in  ventre  suo, 
Et  nihil  eorum,  quae  appetiit,  passus  est  evadere.'* 

See  Schnurrer^s  Dissertationes  Philologico  CriticWj  p.  U^* 
The  same  sense  has  been  given  by  the  Vulgate. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
liberty,  which  that  version  has  so  frequently  taken  witk 
this  book.  OvK  iTi9  etvra  aurn^M  rote  vfra^x/^a-iify  is  the  trans* 
latiou  of  the  first  clause.    I  know  not  well  how  to  account 
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pleased  to  call  it,)  that  the  book  of  Job  was^ 
composed  subsequeiitly  to  the  transaction  at 
Kibroth-hataavah,  will  probably,  after  what  has 
been  said,  appear  iio  less  clear. 

The  next  passage  to  which  the  Bishop  refers 
us  for  a  mark  of  time,  is  ch,  xxvi.  5.  which  he 
thus  translates. 


for  this  rendering,  unless  by  supposing  that  the  Greek  in. 
terpreters,  instead  ofi^icns,  read  in  their  MS.  i^rinn:  fdr  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  word  ^U)n,  which  they  here  render 
'fret  v^fl^p^oyra,  they  have  in  the  15th  Terse  rendered  mmaz 
now,  T0p  vwet^xfivTcc  and  offet  wek^^th  they  have  occasionally 
used,  as  well  as  pixo?,  for  rrn,  as  see  Gen.  xlv.  18.  Esth. 
Tiii.  1.  7;  and  in  Esther  vii.  8.  they  translate  fri*a  by  otxo?: 
therefore  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  they 
have  read  the  word  fnn  here ;  that  is,  tb  for  t,  and  a  ^  in. 
serted. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  howerer,  that  amongst  the  various 
meanings  ascribed  to  the  passage  by  commentators,  there  is 
not  one  that  gives  the  smallest  countenance  to  the  rendering 
of  the  word  "h^  proposed  by  the  Bishop,  and  on  which  the 
whole  force  of  his  argument  concerning  the  date  of  tlie 
book  depends ;  (even  the  pointing  of  the  Masora  opposes 
him):  nor  is  there  one  that  gives  to  that  word  any  other 
sense  than  that  of  quietness^  safetif^  abundancej  enjoyment^ 
all  of  which  spring  from  the  same  primary  idea ;  the  Syriac 
only  (with  its  copy  tiie  Arabic)  excepted;  which  renders 
the  word  by  ou«»  signifying,  his  judgment^  his  condemnom 
Hon  J  or  his  punishment  J  see  SchaqPs  Lex.  Syr.  And  how  to 
reconcile  any  of  these  senses  to  the  original  ^W,  I  confess 
myself  totally  at  a  loss* 
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*'  The  mighty  deiid  are  pierced  through; 

The  waters  from  beneath,  and  their  inhabitants.*'* 

And  on  this,  the  only  remark  ^le  thinks  neces- 
sary to  make,  is,  that  he  "  agrees  with  Scott, 
that  D>«B1  are  the  giants,  and  wicked  inha- 
bitants of  the  old  world,  who  perished  in  the 
flood,  produced  by  breaking  up  the  waters  from 
beneath,  or  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  as 
Moses  calls  theni^  Gen.  vii.  1 1. 

Now,  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  antediluvian  giants,  who  with  the 
wicked  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  flood,  have  been  'here  intended 

*  May  it  be  permitted,  in  transitu,  to  ask,  -what  possible 
meaning  can  be  assigned  to  these  two  lines  ?  Is  it,  that  the 
waters  are  pieced  through,  as  well  as  the  mighty  dead?  And 
do  their  inhabitants  mean  the  fishes  ?  And  is  it  meant,  that 
they  are  also  pierced  through?  And  what  is  intended  by 
the  waters  from  beneath?  from  beneath  uihat? — It  should  be 
remarked,  that  although  in  the  reference  to  Scott,  which  is 
mentioned  above,  it  seems  as  if  the  Bishop  had  adopted 
these  strange  phrases  in  common  with  that  writer,  yet  the 
case  is  not  so ;  they  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  O^t^On.  The  Bishop  is  original,  almost 
throughout  the  whole  verse,  especially  in  the  expression  of 
^'  the  waters  from  beneath;^*  the  Hebrew  necessarily  requir* 
ing,  (as  will  appear  immediately  upon  inspection,)  that  the 
word  beneath,  whether  it  be  construed  in  connexion  with 
the  waters  or  not,  must  precede :  that  is,  if  the  two  words 
are  to  be  combined,  it  must  be  "  beneath  the  watersy^^  just 
the  opposite  of  his  Lordship's  collocation. 
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by  the  epithet  C3^£n,    Rephaim;   there  arises 
from  this  very  circumstance,  a  proof^  that  the 
inference  which  the   Bishop  would  hence   de* 
duce^  respecting  the  priority  of  Moses  to  the 
author  of  this  poem,  is  a  false  one.     For  those 
giants  of  the   old  world  are  called  by  Moses 
D^S^   Nepkilim;   and^  in  no  one  instance,  by 
the  name  of  Rephaim^  which  is  here  applied. 
So  that  if  we  really  have,  in  this  place,  an  allu- 
sion to  those  giants  who  lived  befpre  the  flood, 
we  must  suppose  the  knowledge  of  the  writer 
to  have  been  derived  from  some  source  difierent 
from  the  writings  of  Moses:   a  <;onclusioii,  di- 
rectly the  opposite  of  that,  which  it  has  been 
the  Bishop's  -object  to  establish.     His  Lordship 
indeed  tells  us,  that  he  expects,  not  to  be  called 
upon  "  to  prove,  that  the  author  of  the  poem 
derived  his  knowledge  of  events,  from  a  history 
of  so  much  notoriety  as  that  of  Moses,  rather 
than  from  oral  or  any  other  tradition"— But 
surely,  in  facts  so  notorious  as  those  of  the  de- 
luge, and  of  the  existence  of  those  giants  and 
wicked    men    who   preceded    it,    it    cannot   be 
thought  too  much  to  demand,  that  some  marked 
similitude  between  the  accounts  given  of  them 
by  Moses  and  by  any  other  early  writer  should 
be  adduced,  in  proof  that  either  borrowed  fronCi 
the  other.     At  all  events,  it  is  clearly  too  much 
on  the  other  hand  to  expect,   that  this  should 
be   conceded,    in   defiance    of  a  marked   dissi- 
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militude^  such  as  has  been  shewn  in  the  pre- 
sent case  to  exist.  And  after  al)^  even  were  a 
resemblance  discoverable,  the  question,  which 
was  the  earliest  writer,  would  still  remain  ex- 
actly as  before. 

The  Bishop,  in  truth,  on  the  word  Rephaim, 
is  altogether  at  variance  with  himself.  The 
phrase  "  mighty  dead,**  which  he  here  uses  for 
Rephaim^  is  the  same  which  (after  Bishop 
Lowth)  he  has  employed  in  Isaiah  xiv.  9.  for 
the  same  Hebrew  word.  But  the  explanation 
of  the  term  which  he  has  there  given,  he  states 
to  have  originated  with  RosenmuUer,  (or  rather 
he  should  have  said  with  Vitringa,  for  from  him 
Rosenmnller  has  taken  it^)  and  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  has  here  borrowed 
from  Scott.  His  words  there  are: — *^  Rephaim, 
the  gigantic  spectres.  Ghosts  are  commonly 
magnified  by  vulgar  terror  to  a  stature  superior 
to  the  human.  Rosenm." — StocJcs  Isaiah^  p.  40. 
— ^Thus  then,  we  find,  that  Ghosts,  as  such,  are 
magnified  by  vulgar  terror,  and  may  be  called 
Rephaim.  And  so,  the  appellation,  "  mighty 
dead^  or  Rephaim^  becomes  applicable  to  aU 
the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world.  But  how 
then  can  that,  which  is  represented  as  a  quality 
of  the  shades  of  all  dead  men,  namely  gigantic 
size  or  Rephaism,  be  considered  in  this  place  as 
designating  the  spirits  oidy  of  a  particular  class 
of  human  beings,  who,  being  of  actually  gigan- 
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tic  stature,  had  lived  before  the  flood  P'lTie  two 
expositions  meet,  with  such  adverse  fronts,  that 
I  despair  of  being  able  to  reconcile -thens . — ^Non 
nostrum  tantas  componere  lites. 

It  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed, 
that  in  the  passage  of  Job,  with  which  we  are 
at  present  concerned,  there  occurs,  besides  th^ 
word  D^K31  Rephaimj  another  term  of  consider- 
able moment ;  to  the^  true  nature  and  meaning 
of  which  the  Right  Rev.  translator  has  by  no 
means  paid  that  attention,  which  the  office  as- 
3umed  by  him  demanded.  The  term  I  allude 
to  is  *  ^j^tt^,  Sheol :  a  term  in  whose  signification 

*  It  had  been  well,  if  the  Bishop  had  attended  somewhat 
more  to  those  learned  investigations  of  the  import  of  this  and 
other  di£&cult  terms,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mercer^ 
Schultens,  Peters,  and  the  other  laborious  Commentators, 
whose  cautious  researches  have  only  excited  his  disgust.  We 
should  then  not  find  that  uncertainty  of  meaning,  which  at 
present  attaches  to  his  Lordship's  translations  of  the  passages 
In  which  such  terms  occur.  The  word  in  particular,  which 
is  here  referred  to,  has  been  rendered  by  him,  in  different 
places,  with  such  variety  and  suph  vagueness,  as  to  leave 
the  reader  altogether  ignorant  of  the  sense,  which  the  trans, 
lator  ponceives  most  properly  to  belong  to  it.  Of  eight 
places  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  book  of  Job,  a^d  of  ten 
places  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  there  is  no  one,  in  which 
the  Bishop  has  taken  occasion  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  its 
true  signification.  Sometimes  he^calls  it ''  tlie  lower  region," 
(Job  vii,  9.  xiv.  13.  xxiv.  19.)  at  others,  "  hell,'*  (Job  xi.  8. 
Isai.  xiv.  9.)  again,  "  the  grave,"  (Job  xvii.  13.  16.  xxi.  43. 
|sai.  V.  14.  xiv.  11*  15.  xxviii.  15.  18.  xxxviii.  10.  18.)  again, 
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15  involved  a  question,  no  less  important  than 
that  of  the  early  belief  entertained  by  the  people 
of  the  East,  concerning  the  existence  of  the  soul 

itt  the  present  passage,  ^^  the  lower  world;*'  and  again,  Isai. 
Ivii.  0.  "  the  lowest  pit."  Amidst  all  this  Tariety  of  appli- 
cation, not  a  single  glance,  that  I  can  discoTer,  has  been 
taken  at  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  except  in  one  pass, 
ing  remark.  In  a  criticism,  which  is  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature,  that  I  cannot  avoid  quoting  the  whole  of  it,  as  it  stands. 
— It  is  a  note  on  Job,  xx.  9. — ^'  Which  beamed  on  himj\ 
>nS)Tl2^.  The  reader,  who  shall  take  the  pains  to  examine  the 
several  Hebrew  roots  commencing  with  the  letter  u;,  will  be 
apt  to  think  with  me,  that  the  original  sense  of  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  them^  may  best  be  discovered,  by  divesting 
them  of  this  same  initial  letter,  which  stood  in  the  place  of 
an  article  or  preposition,  merely.  Thus  t»DW,  the  sun^  I 
conceive  to  the  the  feeler^  who  feeleth  after  and  investigateth 
all  things:  CD^otr,-/A€  heavens^  the  place  of  waters^  O^D'Ur, 
from  which  rain,  or  waters,  come ;  Vir^m,  the  place  of  the  in* 
sensible^  Sheol  or  Hades.  And  thus  may  the  verb  before  us, 
»lWj  be  traced  to  t^DT,  of  which  we  want  an  example^  but  it 
probably  signified  to  shine,  as  from  it"  (that  is,  from  a 
non-existing  word,  observe,)  is  deriuedf  ?~iBT,  pitch."!!!— 
These  notes  of  admiration  convey  but  little  of  my  own  asto- 
nishment. Surely,  such  another  perfect  specimen  of  adven* 
turous  criticism,  the  entire  regions  of  conjecture  can  scarcely 
supply.  In  truth,  this  is  such  an  exercise  of  the  critical 
faculty,  as,  were  it  indulged  in,  must  render  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  a  perfect  nullity,  by  fastening  on  them  any  sense 
that  any  guesser  might  think  proper  to  affix. 

That  the  prefix  u;,  as  an,  abbreviation  for  the  relative  itt^W, 
is  not  unprecedented,  is  well  known  to  Hebrew  scholars: 
I>ut,  at  the  same  time,  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  CliaU 
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fefter  death.  With  respect  to  these  two  impor- 
tant terms,  it  fortunately  happens,  that  they 
ifttand  so  combined  in  one  part  of  Scripture  as  to 

daism,  which,  although  it  is  found  in  the  later  books  of  tfa# 
O.  T.  composed  about  and  after  the  time  of  the  capti? ity,  is 
(denied  to  have  any  place  in  those  of  earlier  production.    (See 
f).  114.  of  this  vol.)   What  then  is  to  become  of  all  those  words 
)>eginning  with  the  letter  tr,  in  the  several  books  preceding 
the  captivity,  which  constitute  by  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Scripture?    Are  all  those  words,  to  be  inter. 
|)reted  by  divesting  them  of  the  initial  tz^,  in  opposition  to 
the  hiilierto  received  opinion,  that  not  more  than  two  or  three^ 
ttich  words  at  ihe  most  are  to  be  found  through  tbeentiro 
range,  of  those  early  writings  ?  Then  indeed  it  is  time  to  set 
about  a  new  translation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Old  Tes* 
tament,  since  so  numerous  a  class  of  words  have  hitherto 
been  altogether  misunderstood  by  every  interpreter  of  Scrip* 
ture* — What  in  truth  is  to  become  of  the  Hebrew  language  i 
The 'lexicons  at  present  exhibit^  as  primitives,  not  fewer  tha|i 
^00  words  commencing  with  the  letter  W.     Now  to  pro* 
nounce  that  ^^  btf  far  the  greatest  parV^  of  these  are  com* 
pounded,  and  must  be  divested  of  that  letter  in  order  to 
discover  their  true  meaning ;  leaving  it  also  to  the  conjecture 
of  the  individual,  to  determine  what  words  have  the  prefix 
«nd  what  not;  is  surely  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  con* 
vert  the  language  into  mere  babble.     One  would  think  it 
scarcely  possible  to  add  to  the  extravagance  of  this  proceed* 
ing  $  and  yet  has  this  not  been  done  in  the  criticism  referred 
to,  when  in  one  of  the  compounds  thus  fancifully  made  up, 
it  is  admitted  that  one  of  its  components  has  no  place  in  the 
lai^uage?   as  in  the  case  of  .-nB?,   to  $hine^  of  which  tho 
Bishop  fays,  "ape  want  an  example ;^^  and  truly  says  so, 
there  being  no  such  word,  in  that  sense,  or  in  any  sense  ap,^ 
proacJiing  to  it,  either  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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throw  light  upon  each  other,  and  to  leave  little 
doubt  remaining  upon  this  most  interesting  ar- 
ticle of  oriental  theology.     If  we  look  to  Isaiah 

or  in  any  of  the  kindred  languages,  Chaldee,  Sjriac,  or 
Arabic.  But  his  Lordship  adds,  that  though  there  is  notj 
yet  ihere.  ought  to  6e,  such  a  word,  because  there  is  such  a 
word  as  ?nDt,  Pitch.  If  the  reader  finds  it  difficult  to  give 
credit  to  this  representation,  I  refer  him  to  the  work  itself. 
-—Or  again,  is  not  the  extravagance  also  heightened,  though  in 
«n  inferior  degree,  when  we  find  in  the  same  criticism,  a 
sense  given  to  one  of  the  components,  which  does  not  belong 
to  it  ?  as  in  the  word  Vit^u;,  which,  we  are  told,  properly 
means  the  place  of  the  insensible^  being  compounded  of  u;  and 
hy\k ;  the  latter  word  of  coui^e  signifying  insensible.  Now 
;it  is  notorious,  that  the  word  ViH  bears  throughout  the  entire 
scripture,  no  other  sense  than  that  oi  foolish;  which  indeed 
in  the  scripture  use  also  implies  wicked:  a  meaning,  surely, 
sufficiently  removed  from  that  of  insensible ;  and  the  more 
markedly  so,  as  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  it  sig« 
•nifies  not  simply /o/(y,  but  an  activity  in  folly.  • 

There  is  indeed,  it  should  be  noticed,  a  source  for  certain 
Hebrew  words  commencing  with  ^,  very  different  from  that 
wild  and  arbitrary  one  devised  by  the  Bishop.  The  Syriac 
has  a  special  conjugation,  io  which  Schultens  and  Michaelis 
have  given  the  name  of  Schaphel^  from  the  prefixed  u^  being 
its  characteristic,  as  the  n  and  nn  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  conjugations  //tjpAfi  and  Hithpahel  in  the  Hebrezc,  This 
is  seldom  used  by  the  Hebrew  in  its  verbs,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  in  nouns  derived  from  that  conjugation.  Here  is  a 
legitimate  source,  and/ one  which  in  its  nature  supplies  a  rule 
and  a  limitation. — See  on  this  Syriac  form,  Michaelis^  Not. 
ei  Epim.  p.  195— also  Mich.  Gramm,  Syr.  p.  91. — It  should 
be  noted  tl^at  the  Schqphel  of  the  Germans  should  be  call^ 
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xiv*  9.  we  shall  there  find,  what  were  the  Jewish 
opinions  upon  this  subject  in  the  days  of  that 
prophet.  I  here  subjoin  the  whole  passage,  as  it 
is  rendered  by  Bishop  Lowth.  ^ 

Shaphel  with  us,  the  ivord  being  deriTed  from  the  letter  tv 
which  they  write  sch  and  we  sh. 

There  is  another  instance,  of  the  application  of  the  new 
discovery  made  by  the  Bishop,  respecting  words  beginning 
with  t2^,  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary,  and  of  which  his  Lord* 
ship  has  made  so  extraordinary  an  use,  that  I  cannot  for. 
bear  annexing  it  to  this  note.  On  the  yerb  pQD  in  ch.  xxxir* 
26,  he  remarks  in  the  note :  ^^  p>DD  or  pDti;,  from  unfrequent 
occurrence^  is  not^well  understood ;  but  if,  according  to  m^ 
rale^  we  cast  off  u^,  we  shall  come  to  a  better  known  verb^ 
pD,  to  stagger^  or  to  tumble." — Now,  in  the  first  place  (to 
make  no.  remark  on  the  exercise  oi  fancy  with  respect  to 
the  w,  as  that  is  his  Lordship's  rule^)  the  word,  which  is 
described  as  being  from  unfrequent  occurrence  n^t  well  un« 
defstood,  is  found  above  a  dozen  times  in  the  Hebrew  bible^ 
^  and  in  such  connexion  as  to  have  caused  to  the  commentators 
no  doubt  about  its  meaning ;  for  which  it  also  derives  addi. 
tional  confirmation  from  the  kindred  languages.  And  on  the 
other  %nd,  the  word  pz^^  (or  as  he  should  have  written  it^ 
piD,)  which  his  Lordship  pronounces  to  be  so  much  better 
known^  occurs  only  in  three  places,  with  the  possibility  of 
that  sense  of  stagger^  in  which  we  are  .told  it  is  so  fami. 
liarly  understood;  and  even  in  those  places,  the  Greek  and 
Ijatia  translators  do  not  concur  in  giving  it  that  sense :  so 
that,  in  truth,  this  word,  in  the  application  of  it,  may  be 
considered  as  involved  in  some  uncertainty,  whilst  the  one 
which  it  is  conjured  up  to  supplant  is  involved  in  none.— - 
But  we  have  not  done  with  this  discovery  yet»  The  true 
tense  of  pSD  or  p&m  is  made  out,  by  his  Lordskip^s  rulcy  to 
signify  ttagger  qx  tumble:  and  accordiogly,  it  is  so  rendered 
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^  Hades  (SheSl)  from  beneath  is  moved  because 
of  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming :  > 

He  rouseth  for  thee  the  mighty  dead^  (RephaimJ 
all  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Earth ; 

He  maketh  to  rise  up  from  their  thrones  all  the 
kings  of  the  nations. 

All  of  them  shall  accost  thee,  and  shall  say  unto 
thee : 

Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we  ?  Art 
thou  made  like  unto  us  ? 

Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave ;  the 
sound  of  thy  sprightly  instruments  ? 

Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earth- 
worm thy  covering  ? 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son 
of  the  morning? 

Art  cut  down  to  the  earth,  thou  that  didst  subdue 
the  nations  ?" 
Thus  then,  in  like  manner  as  Homer j  in  his 

Odyssey^  sends  the  souls  of  the  slaughtered  wooers 

to  Hades,  where  they  meet  with   the  manes  of 

by  him,  in  the  passage  to  which  this  note  has  been  attached^ 
But  then  the  sane  word  occurs  in  four  other  places  in  the 
book  of  Job,  XX.  22.  xvU.  23.  xxxiv.  37.  x]|XTi.  18:  and  in 
the  three  first  of  these,  the  idea  of  dapping  the  handt^  whidi 
is  the  true  one,  and  which  the  Bishop  has  rejected  in  the 
above  criticism,  is  adopted  bj  him ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the 
vague  sense  of  exposure  is  introduced:  whilst  the  idea  of 
stagger^  which  his  Lordship  has  laboured  so  much  and  so 
unjustifiably  to  establish  as  the  true  and  proper  sense,  b 
completely  forgotten.     Surely  diis  is  too  rambling* 
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Achilles,  Agamemnon^  and  other  Heroes :  so  the 
Hebrew  poet,  in  this  passage  of  inimitable  gran-^  , 
deur,  describes  the  king  of  Babylon,  when  slain 
and  brought  to  the  grave,  as  entering  SheSt,  and 
there  meeting  the  Rephaim,  or  manes  of  the  dead^ 
who  had  descended  thither  before  him,  and  who 
are  poetically  represented  sua  rising  fropa  their  seats 
At  his  iipproach.  And  as,  oh  the  one  hand/  the 
passage  in  the  Grecian  bard  has  been  always  held^^ 
without  any  question,  to  be  demonstrative  of  the 
existence  of  a  popular  belief  amongst  the  Greeks, 
that  there  was  a  place  called  Hades,  which  was 
the  receptacle  for  departed  souls :  so  this  poetic 
image  of  Isaiah  must  be  allowed,  upon  the  other, 
to  indicate  in  like  manner,  amongst  the  Jews,  the 
existence  of  a  popular  belief  that  there  was  a 
r^ion  for  departed  souls  called  SheSt,  in  which 
the  Rephaim  or  Manes  took  up  their  abode.  * 

• 

*  As  the  aboTe  is  a  point  of  considerable  moment,  and 
titally  connected  with  a  subject  'which  has  excited  much 
controversy  and  great  interest ;  I  must  add  a  few  more 
observations,  upon  the  meaning  of  the  two  retnarkabla 
words,  with  which  we  are  here  conoerned.  And,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  with  a  compressed 
statement  of  what  the  yery  learned  Vitringa  has  given  at 
length  upon  this  head,-— After  admitting,  in  his  remarks  on 
the  passage  of  Isaiah  just  cited,  that  the  word  SheSi  maybe, 
(though  it  very  rarely  is,)  applied  in  the  sense  of  grar^  or 
Hpukhre^  he  proceeds  to  argue,  that  in  this  sense  it  cannot 
have  been  employed  in  the  passage  under  discussion ;  for 
that  it  would  be  a  monstrous  abuse  of  language,  to  s^y^  that    , 
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The  next  passage  to  which  the  Bishop  has 
referred  us,  (see  p.  133.)  is  found  in  ch.  xxxiv, 

the  grave  stirred  up  those  Mrho  were  actually  dead :  and 
therefore  he  contends,  that  the  whole  passage  must  be  ex- 
plained,  as  a  poetic  fiction,  accommodated  to  the  existing 
opinions  of  the  day,  which  he  holds  to  hare  been  these.— « 
That  the  souls  of  men,  when  released  from  the  body  by 
death,  pass  into  a  vast  subterraneous  region,  as  a  common 
receptacle,  but  with  different  mansions,  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent  qualities  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  that  here,  preserving 
the  shades  and  resemblances  of  the  living,  they  fill  the  same 
characters  they  did  in  life.-^That  this  entire  region  was 
called  by  the  Jews  Shedl^  by  the  Greeks  Hades,  and  by  the 
Latins  /it/m.— That  these  were  the  notions  that  commonly 
preyailed  amongst  the  Jews,  he  conceives  to  be  fully  esta- 
blished by  yarious  parts  of  S(^ripture  :  and  to  this,  he  thinks, 
the  history  of  the  witch  of  Endor  yields  confirmation,  inas« 
much  as,  let  the  illusion  in  that  transaction  be  what  it  might, 
it  goes  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  opinion  which  was  then 
.Tulgarly  received.— -Agreeably  to  ihis  hypothesis,  he  con- 
tends  that  various  expressions  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
are  to  be  explained ;  and  to  this  purpose  he  instances  Gen. 
zxxvii.  35.  Ps.  xvi.  10.  xxx.  4.  xciv.  17  ;  in  all  of  which,  a 
place  where  souls,  when  freed  from  the  body,  were  assem- 
bled, still  preserving  all  their  faculties, — is,  as  he  thinks, 
plainly  supposed. — From  the  Hebrews,  he  conceives  that 
this  opinion  passed  to  other  people,  and  became  disfigured 
by  various  fictions  of  their  respective  invention.  Thus  the 
doctrine  of  the  Egyptians  respecting  Hades^  is  given  in  the 
second  book  of  Herodotus ;  where  we  have  the  history  of 
Rhampsinitus,  who  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians had  visited  the  infernal  regions  and  returned  safe  to 
life.  The  notion,,  he  says,  was  variously  embellished  by  th« 
Greek  poets :  and  afterwards^  being  stripped  by  Plato  of 
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So,  which  in  our  common  version  stands  thus : 
*Mn  a  moment  shall  they  die,  and  the  people 

much  of  its  poetic  ornaments,  "was  embodied  by  him  in  his 
philosophical  system.  Hence  again  the  Latins  and  the 
nations  at  large,  derived  their  phraseology  in  speaking  of 
the  state  of  the  dead,  for  instances  of  which  phraseology  he 
refers  to  Velkius^  ^i^^  Florus  and  others. 

The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  to  the  Rephaimy  who 
are  here  described  by  Isaiah,  as  raised  from  their  seats  by 
Shcdly  on  the  approach  of  the  King  of  Babylon ;  and  who 
mnst  consequently  be  the  shades^  or  manes^  by  which  SheU 
is  inhabited.-^Bnt  wherefore  denominated,  Rephaim  ?  By 
this  word,  he  says,  it  appears  indisputably  from  Isai.  xxtI* 
14»  compared  with  this  passage^  must  be  meant  the  souls  of 
the  deceased.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  observes,  it  appears 
no  less  indbputably  from  Gen.  xir.  5.  andDeut.  iii.  11,  that 
the  same  word  is  employed  to  designate  a  people  of  gigantic 
stature  amongst  the  Canaanites ;  and  it  is  accordingly  almost 
every  where  rendered  **  giants^*  by  the  LXX  and  Vulgate* 
How  to  reconcile  these  two  senses,  which  appear  so  very 
different,  has  been  a  difficulty  with  commentators.  But  this 
difficulty,  he  says,  will  be  removed,  if  we  attend  to  the 
notion  which  has  vulgarly  prevailed  concerning  ghosts  or 
manes  ;  that  they  appear  of  a  stature  greater  than  human  : 
and  hence  our  author  thinks,  that  the  word,  which  originally 
denoted  the  shades  of  the  depariedy  came  to  be  transferred  to 
denote  men  of  a  gigantic  bulk ;  and  so  became  finally  an 
appellation  for  both.—- See  Fitringa  in  Isai.  tom.  u  pp« 
432, 433* 

I  find  that  Cocceius  explains  the  application  of  the  teirm 
Rephttiin  to  the  giants  in  Canaan,  on  the  same  principle, 
though  not  so  explicitly  as  Yitriiiga.  His  words  are, 
^^  possit  videri,  cos"  (gigantes  sell.)  <^  ita  appellatos,  quod 
tanquam  manes  Sc  spectra  inter  homines  versarcntur."     The 
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shall  be  troubled  at;  midnight  and  pass  away ;  and 
the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away  without  hand.'*' 

word  itself  he  deri?es  originallj  from  rttriy  resoloere;  or  as 
the  LXX,  va^'kuta^a.hy  fxXvioOot* ;  and  its  primary  meaning 
he  considers  to  be  resoluti^  mortui  in  piUverem  redaeti^^ 
hence  manes.  Michaelis  has,  in  a  way  that  appears  not 
equally  satisfactory,  endeayoured  to  account  for  the  applt* 
cation  of  the  same  term  Rephaim  to  giants  and  ghosisy  on 
the  idea  of  the  dark  caverns  inhabited  by  the  former. — See 
Not.  et  Epim.  pp.  28, 29. 

The  ?ery  learned  and  ingenious  examination  of  the  terms 
SheSl  And  Rephaim^  by  Peters,  (from  p.  318  to  382,)  merits 
particular  attention.  She6l  he  distinguishes  into  two  parts, 
the.  upper  and  the  lower  ;  in  the  last  of  which  he  places  the 
residence  of  the  wicked  spirits :  and  to  this  class  he  applies 
the  term  Rephaim,  as  being  giants  in  impiety.  In  this  point 
howcFcr,  I  apprehend  he  has  carried  the  matter  too  far  :  for 
ihe  giants  in  impiety  to  whom  he  primarily  alludes,  are  those 
monstrous  defiers  of  God's  authority,  who  liyed  before  the 
flood  and  were  o?erwhelmed  by  the  Almighty  for  their 
enormous  wickedness :  and  from  these  it  is,  that  he  transfers 
the  term  Rephaim,  to  the  shades  of  aU  such  as  had  been 
mighty  in  violence  and  crimes*  But  in  doing  this,  he  has 
faUen  into  the  same  error,  which  I  have  noticed  in  Bishop 
Stock  and  others ;  namely,  that  oif  supposing  Rephaim  to 
have  been  the  name  of  those  heaTen-defying  giants,  that 
lired  before  the  flood :  whereas,  as  it  is  shewn  in  p.  151, 
they  had  no  such  name,  being  knowa  only  by  that  of 
Nephilim*  Peters,  indeed,  appears  to  me  also,  to  haTe  fol- 
lowed the  clue  of  interpretation,  with  respect  to  the  terra 
Rephaim,  in  a  wrong  direction  altogether,  by  transferring 
the  word  from  the  primary  signification  of  gUntis  to  the 
secondary  one  of  shades;  whereas  I  haTe  little  doabt,  that 
it  was  fiwt  ibe.pr.oper  appellatioa  of  the  latter^  and  theQce 
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»«-0n  this  passage  his  Lordship  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations.*—*^  The   sudden  death   here 

extended  to  the  former,  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Vitringa* 

At  the  same  time  I  agree  vrith  Peters  and  with  ScfutltenSj 

■». 

that  the  word  is  sometimes  taken  in  an  unfaTourable  sense, 
so  as  to  particalarize  the  soals  of  the  wicked.  This  I  think 
is  manifest  from  Pror.  ix.  18.  tlxi.  16.  And  I  would  in  the 
following  manner  explain  the  tarious  acceptations  of  the 
word,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  £nd  has  yet  been  satis- 
factorily done  by  any  author. 

From  the  verb  n&n,  signifying  resolvere^  I  derive,  with 
Cocceius^  the  i^ord  t=)^HD*),  resoluii;  which,  applied  tohumaa 
beings,  denotes  that  they  are  reduced  to  their  first  element* 
btf  dissolution,     Rephaim  therefore  implies  the  deceased^  m 
that  separated  condition  of  the  component  parts  of  their 
nature  which  is  produced  by  death :  and  as  the  bodily  part 
moulders  into  dust  and  becomes  insensible,  it  is  consequently 
applied  to  that  active  principle,  which  retains  the  conscious- 
tiess  and  continues  as  it  were  the  existence  of  the  man* 
Rephaim  then  imports  men  in  that  state,  to  which  they  are 
brought,  when  reduced  by  dissolution  to  the  simple  and 
essential  element,  the  soul ;  and  thence  has  been  used  to 
ifgnify  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased.    These  again,  being  clothed 
hj  the  imaginations  of  the  liting  in  certain  airy  shapes,  and 
magnified  through  terror  to  gigantic  stature,  in  process  of 
time  lent  their  name  to  men  of  great  and  terrific  bulk ;  and 
hence  the  appellation  passed  to  giants^  and  became  the  deno« 
ihination  of  certain  classes  of  that  description  in  Canaan. 
Again  these  Rephaim  of  the  Canaanites,  being  distinguished 
amongst  a  people  who  were  all  odious  for  their  crimes,  and 
as  stich  pronounced  to  be  an  abomination  to  the.  Lord,  the 
idea  of  great  wickedness  so  strongly  associated  with  the 
nami^,  was  by  degrees  reflected  back  upon  the  primitive 
i^rxa;  so  that  Rephaim^  as  applied  tt>  the  souls  of  the  dead^' 
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described,  its  happening  at  midnight ^  the  treptda* 
tion  of  the  people,  the  removal  of  the  strong  ones 

came  at  length  to  imply  also  specially  the  sonls  of  the  guilty 
dead*  Thus  Rephaim  becomes  properly  capable  of  these 
three  senses,  Ghosts ^  Giants^  and  Ghosts  of  the  Wicked. 

Again,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Vmo^  Shedly  signifying, 
as  we  hare  seep,  the  region  allotted  to  the  residence  of  the 
Rephaittiy  or  shades  of  the  departed ;  it  has  been  best  derived 
from  the  verb  htV3)^  qucBsroit^  posiulaoit^  indicating  its  insalicu 
bU  craving :  a  character  which  we  find  particularly  attached 
to  it  in  several  parts  of  Scripture — see  Isau  t.  14.  Habak,  lu 
5.  Prov.  xxvii.  20.  xxx.  16. — At  the  same  time,  I  confess,  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  there  has  been  overlooked  by  the  Critics 
a  particular  acceptation  of  the  word  ^t^w,  which  would  more 
adequately  convey  the  true  character  and  nature  of  Shedl, 
The  verb  is  known  not  only  to  signify,  to  demand,  or  crave, 
but  to  demand,  or  crave  as  a  lo  an  ;  and  therefore  implies  that 
what  is  sought  for  is  to  be  rendered  back.  In  this  view  of  the 
case,  Shedl  is  to  be  understood,  not  simply  as  the  region  of 
departed  spirits,  but  as  the  region  which  is  to  form  theii 
temporary  residence,  and  from  which  they  are  at  some  future 
time  to  be  rendered  up;  thus  indicating  an  intermediate  state 
of  the  soul,  between  its  departure  from  this  world,  and  some 
future  stage  of  its  existence.  This  particular  acceptation  of 
the  word,  receives  countenance  in  this  passage  of  Job  espe 
cially,  from  the  rendering  of  the  LXX  and  the  Chaldee,  with 
which  our  common  version  corresponds.  The  word  iVVin«« 
the  former  renders  by  /xa»»9i}0'oyTa»,  (from  ftata,  obstetrix,) 
shall  be  brought  forth;  and  the  latter,  by  a  word  signifying 
regenerabuntur,  shall  be  born  again :  both  evidently  explain, 
ing  the  Hebrew  word  VVn  or  Vin,  in  reference  to  the  pains  of 
bringing  forth  ;  and  signifying,  that  the  Rephaim  were  to  be 
rendered  up  from  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  as  it  were 
born  again  into  some  new  state  of  ezbtence,— Codurcus  also^ 
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to  the  other  world  by  an  invisible  hand;  what 
are  all  these  but  the  circumstances  recorded  by 

I  find,  in  his  explanation  of  SheSly  describes  the  notion  enter, 
tained  of  it  by  the  Jews  thus;  "  ViHtt?,  purgatorii  locum 
existimant,  ex  quo  redduntur  superis  animae,  exantlatis  quibus 
erant  obnoxiae  poenis."  (Crii,  Sacr,  torn.  iii.  p.  3318.) — 
Windet  also  mentions,  that  to  the  Shedl  of  the  Hebrews, 
corresponds  the  AmerUhes  of  the  Egyptians,  which  Plutarch, 
comparing  it  with  the  Hades  of  the  Greeks,  expounds  by, 
Toy  hayL^etJKifra,  xa»  ^»^orra»,  in  his  book  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 
(De  vita  fundorum  statu^  p.  24.  also  PeierSy  p.  320.)— 
Windet  likewise  informs  us,  that  the  Jews  hold  GehennOy  or 
the  place  of  perdition,  to  be  the  lowest  part  of  SkeSl^  the 
general  receptacle  of  departed  souls  : — and  that  in  order  to 
express  the  great  depth,  to  which  they  conceive  it  to  be  sunk, 
they  are  used  to  describe  it  as  beneath  the  waters:  their  idea 
being,  that  the  waters  are  placed  below  the  earth,  and  that  tht 
earth  floats  upon  them  like  a  ship.  De  vit&functorum  statu^ 
pp.  242,  243.  Tartarus^  in  like  manner,  he  says  (p.  245.) 
the  Greeks  made  the  lowest  part  of  Hades* 

On  the  Jewisl  notions  of  Shedl^  compared  with  the  Greek 
notions  of  Hade$^  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  entire  of 
the  last  named  work;  to  Peters^ s  Crit.  Diss,  as  before  noticed; 
to  Bishop  LowthU  Lectures,  yoI.  i.  p.  156 — 166  (Greg, 
edit.)  and  Mr.  Henley^ s  note  in  ditto,  p.  213;  to  Mich.  Not. 
el  Epim,  pp.  27,  2S.  and  to  Bishop  Horsley^s  Hosea,  pp,  46. 
157 — 160.  200,  iOl.  He  may  consult  also  with  adrantag* 
the  Sermon  of  this  last  writer,  upon  Christ's  descent  into 
Shedl:  and  upon  the  same  subject,  he  will  find  a  good  dis. 
course  by  Johnson  of  Cranbrooky  in  the  2d  Tolume  of  his 
Sermons. 

Were  I  now,  upon  the  whole,  to  offer  my  own  rendering,  of 
the  passage  in  Job  out  of  which  this  long  discussion  has  arisen, 
I  would  Tenturethe  following. 
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Moses  in  Exodus,  xii.  39,  of  the  destruction  of 
the  first-boru  of  the  Egyptians  ?  Pharaoh  Hkewise 
is  the  king,  to  whom  (lod  is  said  just  before  to 
have  given  the  title  of  BeHal.  We  have  here  of 
course  another  proof ^  that  the  writer  of  this  poem 
was  posterior  in  time  to  Moses."* 

The  souls  of  the  dead  tremble; 

[The  places]  below  the  waters,  and  their  inhabitants. 

The  seat  of  spirits  is  naked  before  him ; 

And  the  region  of  destruction  hath  no  coTering. 
Here  I  take  the  souls  of  the  dead^  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  places  below  the  (abyss  of)  waters^  to  bear  to  each  other 
the  same  proportion,  that  is  found,  in  the  next  Terse,  to  sub- 
sist between  the  seat  of  spirits ^  and  the  region  of  destruction  : 
those  of  the  dead  who  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  parts  of  Sheol, 
*  being  placed  in  the  region  of  destruction^  or  the  Gehenna  of 
the  later  Jews.  So  that  the  passage,  on  the  whole,  conveys 
this ;  that  nothing  is,  or  can  be  concealed  from  the  all.seeing 
eye  of  God :  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  tremble  under  his  view, 
and  the  shades  of  the  wicked  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss, ' 
can  even  there  find  no  covering  from  his  sight. 

^  Heathy  who  is  extremely  anxious  to  lower  the  antiquity 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  has  gone  before  the  Bishop,  in  the  notion 
that  the  slaughter  of  the  first.born  is  here  alluded  to;  although 
his  Lordship  has  mentioned  this,  as  one  of  the  notes  of  time, 
which  had  escaped  all  the  commentators.  To  make  the  refe. 
rence  appear  more  probable,  that  author  has  rendered  the 
word  11:^27%  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  imply  the  passing  on  of 
the  destroying  angel,  as  described  by  Moses.  In  doing  so,  he 
has  undoubtedly  improved  the  resemblance  to  the  account  of 
the  transaction  in  Exodus.  But  to  make  this  point  out,  he 
is  compelled  either  to  violate  grammar,  or  to  pluralize  the 
Angel.    Th^se  things,  however^  avail  nothing,  as  the  hypo« 
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Now  undoubtedly,  if  this  supplies  a  proofs  of 
the  point  proposed,  the  matter  of  demonstration 
is  easier  than  has  been  commonly  imagined.  In 
the  original  passage  here  referred  to,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  Bishop  does  not  pretend  to 

thesis  must  be  snp^oried.^^lVarburtony  with  the  same  resolute 
determination  tb  modernize  Job,  discovers,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  not  only  the  transaction  in  Egypt,  but  also  another 
of  a  nature  entirely  different.     The  words,  he  says,  "  plainlg 
refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  aicd  Senna* 
cherib^s  army  raoaging  Judcea,^^ — Div,  Leg,  yoI.  ii.  p.  498. 
—What  now  becomes  of  that  appropriate  term,  '^  midnight^^ 
which,  with  the  Bishop,  singled  out  the  transaction  in  E^pt 
from  every  other ;  and  of  that  other  significant  word,  nair% 
*'  pass  throughy*^  which  has  so  completely  satisfied  Heath, 
that  no  other  than  that  transaction  could  have  been  intended: 
-—neither  of  these  words  being  found  in  the  history  of  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army. — Codurcus  has,  with  true 
propriety  and  good  sense,  suggested  the  use  which  is  to  be 
made  of  the  two  events  alluded  to  by  Warburton :  namely , 
that  they  are  facts,  to  which  the  mind  is  naturally  led,  as  tend* 
ing  to  exemplify  and  confirm  the  observation  on  the  ways  of 
Providence,  which  is  laid  down  in  this  part  of  Job :  and  that 
had  these  eveiits  taken  place  before  the  composition  of  the 
poem,  it  would  not  be  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  the  writer 
had  them,  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  in  his  view.     These 
are  the  refiections  of  a  sober  judgment,  which,  it  were  much 
to  be  wished,  was  more  frequently  io  be  met  with  in  our  com. 
mentators  and  translators.     I  should  mention  indeed,  that 
Holden  and  Scott  have  taken  the  same  judicious  view  of  the 
subject.     To  prove  how  wide  in  its  application  this  passage  in 
Job  has  been  found,  I  shall  add  only  one  instance  nore  of  its 
appropriation."   The  Chaldee  has  discovered  in  it  an  allusion 
tothedesirudionofSodam* 

M  4 
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have  discovered  any  one  expression^  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  description  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
first-born  in  Egypt,  excepting*  the  single  term, 
*^  midnight.''*  This  almost  total  diversity  of 
phrase  is  surely  no  part  of  the  proof,  that  the 
description  in  Job  is  taken  from  that  which  was 
given  by  Moses.  But  although  there  be  not  an 
identity  of  expressions,  yet  may  there  not  be  a 
general  similarity  to  justify  the  Bishop's  asser- 
tion? On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  more 
requisite  than  his  Lordship's  own  statement  of 
the  case,  to  overturn  every  idea  of  a  reference 
to  Moses's  account  of  the  above  transaction. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  that  state- 
ment, God  is  here  represented  as  having  given  to 
Pharaoh  the   title  of  Belial.* — Now  this  is  a 

*  His  Lordship  has  here  created  a  difficulty  against  him. 
self.  For,  as  it  is  stated  above,  were  Pharaoh  supposed  to  be 
in  this  place  intended  under  the  title  of  Belial^  this  would  dis.« 
prove  the  Bishop's  position  that  the  writer  alludes  to  the 
history  in  Exodus,  But  that  Pharaoh  is  intended  here,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  to  imagine.  In  this  I  will  be  judged 
even  by  the  Bishop's  own  translation: 

^^  Shall  even  the  hater  of  justice  give  laws? 

And  wilt  thou  condemn  the  eminently  just  One? 

Who  saith  unto  a  king,  Thou  art  Belial ! 

Ye  are  wicked!  unto  princes; 

Who  accepteth  not  the  persons  of  nobles, 

]Veither  is  the  rich  man,"  &c. 
Now  where  is  Pharaoh?  Is  it  in  the  word  Belial?  That 
name  was  never  given  to  him. — But  he  deserved  such  a  na.mef 
Why?   Is  it  l)ecau8e  Belial  implies  wickedness;  aD(\  was 
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piece  of  information,  with  which  Moses  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted ;  of  which  at  least 
he  has  left  behind  him  no  record.  Again,  as  his 
Lordship  reminds  us,  and  with  the  additional 
emphasis  of  ItaUcs,  the  passage  in  Job  describes 
those  who  were  taken  away,  as  '^  the  strong  ones^ 
Now  what  does  Moses  tell  us  ?  That,  "  the  Lord 
smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne* 
unto  the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the 
dungeon ;  and  all  thejirst-horn  of  the  cattle^ — 
In  other  words,  he  informs  us,  that  the  first-born, 
of  both  man  and  beast,  was  indiscriminately 
destroyed ;  and  this,  the  Bishop  thinks,  is  signifi- 
cantly conveyed  by  the  phrase  strong  ones,  or 
rather  (as  our  common  version  more  properly 
reads)  the  mighty.  But  again,  his  Lordship  sees 
plainly  in,  "  the  invisible  hand^  (or  as  he  himself 

Pharaoh  the  only  \(ricked  king  ?  We  might  also  demand  to  be 
informed  who  were  those  Princes  of  Pharaoh's  court,  who 
are  at  the  same  time  denominated  wicked.  In  truth  the 
Bishop's  argument  might  on  the  whole  be  put  thus :  Pharaoh, 
it  is  true,  is  not  by  Moses  called  Belial,  but  he  ought  to  have 
been  so  called  by  him,  and  therefore  we  may  consider  him  as 
actually  having  been  so  called. — Again ;  Pharaoh  is  not  named 
here,  but  as  the  word  Belial  is  used,  which  denotes  wicked- 
ness, Pharaoh  ought  to  have  been  named,  and  therefore  we 
may  consider  him  as  having  been  actually  named. — Really 
this  is  too  extravagant.— N.  B  the  word  hu^hl  Belial,  simply 
signifies  worthless,  mcked,  »xi"'^h  nc9}*^ni:  from  V3  nony 
pd  hli^prcfuit. 
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renders  it,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  without 
hand,)  a  marked  proof  of  the  allusion  in  this  part 
of  Job  to  Moses.  To  this  it  may  safely  be  replied, 
that  the  proof  is  as  invisible  as  the  hand,  for 
nothing  corresponding  to  this  phrase  is  to  be 
found  in  the  language  of  Moses. 

In  short,  if  one  were  seeking  arguments  to 
prove,  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  had  wof, 
in  this  place,  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  record  of  the 
transaction  in  Egypt  which  has  been  left  by 
Moses,  he  would  naturally  select  most  of  those 
very  circumstances  on  which  the  Bishop  seems  so 
firmly  to  rely.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
his  Lordship  is  not  content  to  say,  that  the  writer 
of  the  Book  of  Job  refers  to  facts^  which  are 
related  also  by  Moses :  but  he  contends  particu- 
larly, that  he  must  have  derived  his  knowledge  of 
those  facts,  from  the  very  accounts  which  Moses 
had  given  of  them  in  his  writings : — facts,  he 
observes,  not  being  usually  referred  to  before  the 
history  recording  them  has  had  time  to  obtain 
currency:  and  the  author  of  Job  being  conse- 
quently indebted  to  the  history  of  Moses,  for  his 
knowledge  of  such  facts  as  have  been  adverted  to 
by  both.     See  p.  134. 

But,  in  truth,  not  only  is  it  manifest,  that  the 
writer  of  Job  has  not,  in  the  passage  before  us^ 
referred  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  but  there  appears  no 
reasonable  ground  for  supposing^  that  he  meant  to 
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allude  to  that  transaction  at  all.  This  will  be  best 
seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  entire  passage  in  Job^  as  it 
is  given  in  the  common  version^  and  is  here  sub* 
joined.* 

♦  ''  Shall  even  he  that  hateth  right  govern  ? 

And  vi^ilt  thou  condemn  him  that  is  most  just  ? 

Is  it  Jit  to  say  to  a  King,  thou  art  wicked  ? 

And  to  Princes,  i^e  are  ungodly  ? 

How  much  less  to  him  that  accepteth  not  the  pe>8ons  of  princes^ 

Nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  than  the  poor  ? 

For  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands. 

In  a  moment  shall  they  die ; 

And  the  people  shall  be  troubled  at  mid  nighty  and  pass  away^ 

And  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away  without  hand. 

For  his  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man, 

And  he  seeth  all  his  goings. 

There  is  no  darkness  nor  shadow  of  death, 

Where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves. 

For  he  will  not  lay  upon  man  more  than  right; 

That  he  should  enter  into  judgment  with  God. 

He  shall  break  in  pieces  mighty  men  without  number. 

And  set  others  in  their  stead. 

Therefore  he  knoweth  their  works, 

And  he  overturneth  them  in  the  night. 

So  that  they  are  destroyed. 

He  striketh  them  as  wicked  men, 

In  the  open  sight  of  others. 

Because  they  turned  back  from  him, 

And  would  not  consider  any  of  his  ways. 

So  that  they  cause  the  cry  of  the  poor  to  come  unto  him  ; 

And  he  heareth  the  cry  of  the  afflicted." 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  introducing,  in  this 
place,  to  the  reader's  acquaintance,  a  translator  of  the  book  of 
Job,  in  the  person  of  a  young  lady;  who,  adorned  with  all 
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.  Now  what  is  there  here,  to  lead  us  to  the  des- 
truction  of  the  first  born  in  Egypt  ?  Surely,  if 
this  were  intended,  sonue  of  the  many  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  of  so  extraordinary  a  trans- 
action would  have  been  glanced  at : — the  slaying 

the  accomplishments  which  distinguished  her  own  sex,  devoted 
herself,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  studies  the  most  serious  and 
intense,  that  are  used  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  other : 
and  this,  with  such  surprising  success,  that  although  self- 
taught  and  neaily  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  books,  she  left 
behind  her,  at  the  expiration  of  her  twenty  .ninth  year,  a  nu. 
Inerous  collection  of  writings,  so  various  and  so  valuable,  as 
may  well  make  many  a  literary  man  look  back  with  a  blush 
upon  the  labours  of  a  lengthened  life. — See  Fragments  in 
Prose  and  Ferse  hy  a  young  Lady. 

Miss  Smithes  translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  for  which  she 
had  qualified  herself  by  a  close  study  of  the  Arabic  and  He. 
brew,  was  completed  before  her  twenty.sixth  year,  two  years 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  translation  by  the  Bishop  of  Killala. 
It  is  at  this  time  well  known  to  the  public,  by  a  neat  edition  of 
the  work,  which  has,  since  the  date  of  the  above  observations, 
been  given  by  Dr.  Randolph,  who  has  enhanced  its  value  by  a 
variety  of  judicious  critical  observations.  I  annex  this  lady's 
version  of  the  passage  above  rc>ferred  to,  as  it  may  be  to  many  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  to  compare  with  our  received  translation 
any  part  of  so  extraordinary  a  production. 

Shall  he  who  hateth  right  govern  ? 

And  wilt  thou  condemn  him,  who  aboundeth  in  justice  ? 

Who  saith  to  the  King,  thou  art  unprofitable ; 
Wicked,  to  the  Nobles : 

Who  lifteth  not  up  the  faces  of  Princes, 
Nor  turneth  away  from  the  cry  of  the  Poor; 
For  thej  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands* 
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of  the  lamb ; — the  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  door 
posts ; — the  destroying  angel ; — the  preservation  of 
the  Hebrews,  &€•  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
power  and  impartial  justice  of  God,  in  visiting, 

\ 

In  a  moment  they  shall  die ; 

At  midnight  the  people  shall  tremble,  and  pass  away^ 

And  the  mighty  shall  be  removed  without  hand. 

For  his  eyes  are  on  the  ways  of  man, 
And  he  seeth  all  his  steps. 

There  is  no  darkness,  and  no  shade  of  death, 
To  conceal  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

For  on  no  man,  hath  it  yet  been  put^ 
To  walk  with  God  in  j  udgment. 

He  breaketh  the  mighty — they  cannot  be  found. 
And  setteth  up  others  in  their  stead. 

Because  he  knoweth  their  works. 

They  are  overturned  in  the  night — they  art  crushed. 

He  striketh  them  like  culprits. 
In  the  place  of  beholders. 

Because  they  turned  from  behind  him^ 
And  would  not  follow  all  his  ways. 

Bringing  before  him  the  cry  of  the  poor| 
And  he  heard  the  cry  of  the  oppressed. 

On  a  comparhon  with  the  original,  this  will  be  found  more 
faithful,  in  many  parts,  than  the  received  version.  Particu. 
larly,  in  that  very  difficult  passage  in  the  18th  ahd  19th 
verses,  in  which  the  latter  demands  so  large  an  ellipsis,  as 
is  found  in  Italics  in  the  common  bible,  our  fair  translator 
has,  by  a  close  adherence  to  the  original,  given  excellent 
sense  to  the  whole.  She  was  not  aware,  that  she  coincided 
(^ith  high  authorities,  ii\  giving  this  turn  to  the  original ; — 
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with  sudden  destruction,  all,  whether  people  or 
princes,  whose  crimes  demand  vengeance,  seems 
to  be  the  main  thing  insisted  upon,  without  any 
discrifninating  characters  to  bind  down  this  ju- 

8ee  Schnurrer  Dissert,  PhUol,  p.  279.—"  Ilium,  qui  regem 
adea  compellat  hominem  nequam;   riros  primarios,  impro. 
bos?    Ndn  respicit  principes,"    &c.   &c.      The  LXX  and 
Vulg.  render  it  in  like  manner,  ^^  qui  dicit;**  and  one  MS 
of  De  Rossi's  reads  nDl^(^T,  fixing  it  in  this  sense.     The  23d 
verse  too, — whose  diiHculty  is  so  great,    that  Schultens   has 
reckoned  up  nineteen  different  meanings  assigned  to  it,  whilst 
Schnurrer  has  added  several  others,  (p.  280;) — in  which  also 
our  common  version  makes  out  the  sense  bj  an  ellipsis,  and 
Bishop  Stock  by  introducing  a  change  in  the  original  texty 
(supposing  7ii?  to  be  put  for  Vip) — we  have,  here,  rendered 
naturally  as  to  the  context,  and  simply  and  accurately  as  to 
the  original,  without  supposing  any  change  in  the  text,  or 
putting  any  force  upon  the  words.     The  sense  of  the  entire 
passage  may,  agreeably  to  this  translation,  be  now  thus  un- 
folded.— The  wicked  are  at  once  and  suddenly  punished ; 
inasmuch  as  no  darkness  can  conceal  them  from  the  all  seeing 
eye :  and  as  it  has  not  been  allotted  to  man  to  enter  into 
judgment,  and  discuss  the  right  of  the  case,  with  his  God; 
$0,  without  the  delay  of  any  judicial  process,  he  breaketh  the 
mighty  at  once,  because  without  any  such  form  of  judicial 
discussion  he  knozceth  their  works^  Sfc.     A  marginal  reading 
(fa  the  24th  verse  in  the  common  bible,  goes  to  strengthen 
this  interpretation ;    "  without  Searching  out^^^   exactly  ex- 
pressing the  absence  of  that  formal  and  inquisitorial  exami- 
nation, which  the  omniscience  of  the  deity  renders  unneces. 
sary.     Perhaps  Miss  Smith  meant  this  by  the  words,  ^*  no 
search^^*  which  she  has  added  as  another  rendering  for  that 
which  she  has  paraphrased  by  the  expression,— r^^  the^  cannot 
tfefoundj* 
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dicial  exercise  of  his  power  to  any  one  particular 
event.  As  to  the  circumstance  of  the  destruction 
being  wrought  ^^  at  midnight^  or  as  it  is  again 
more  generally  stated  ^^  in  the  nighty  it  seems 
to  connect  with  the  idea,  that  "  the  workers  of 
iniquity*'  could,  as  they  imagined,  "  hide  them- 
selves'"  in  the  "  darkness''  and  privacy  of  the 
night.  Grey  and  SchultenSy  accordingly,  ex- 
plain the  phrase  of  nighty  or  midnight j  "  in  secu- 
ritate  profundissima."  The  paraphrase  of  Calvin 
upon  this  passage^  seems  to  give  the  justest  notion 
of  it. — "  Non  opus  erit,  ut  Deus  multos  milites 

There  is  another  line  in  the  above  extract  from  this  lady'g 
version,  wliich  deseryes  to  be  noticed.  "  Nor  turneth  away 
from  the  cry  of  the  poor" — ^verse  19,  Here  the  word  51B^, 
which  in  the  common  translation  is  rendered,  "  the  rich^^'*  has 
been  taken  in  its  ordinary  and  familiar  acceptation  "cry;»» 
and  I  find  that  Pagninus^  in  his  version  of  the  passaj^e,  hag 
used  it  in  the  same  sense.  To  render  the  original  exactly 
then,  according  to  this  meaning  of  the  term,  it  would  be^ 
*^  Nor  turneth  away  from  the  cry  at  the  face  of  the  poor." — 
•*  The  cry  at  the  face  of  the  poor,"  for  "  the  cry  of  the  poor,** 
certainly  appears  a  harsh  construction,  but  yet  is  not  irre- 
concileable  with  the  Hebrew  idiom.  The  parallelism  in  the 
19th  verse^  is  undoubtedly  better  preserved  by  this  transl9. 
tion,  than  by  the  common  one :  the  poor  in  the  second  lina 
being  contrasted  with  ihe princes  in  the  first;  whereas,  in  the 
usual  way  of  rendering,  {pw  being  taken  to  signify  the  rich,) 
the  same  description  of  persons  that  are  spoken  of  in  the 
first  line,  are  again  introduced  into  the  second,  so  as  to  dis. 
tarb  the  simplicity  of  the  contrast,  by  naming  twice  ofer  on^ 
o£  the  subjects  of  the  opposition. 
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annet^  &c.  ad  potentissimos  et  robustissimos  evei^ 
tendos:  si  modo  insufflet,  parvi  &  magni^  puncto 
temporis,  rapientur,  et  media  nocte  quum  ornnes 
quiescunt  atque  nihil  minus  expectanty  extermi* 
nabuntur;  sine  tnanu  hominis  auxiliove;  quin 
sine  conatu  aut  molimine  uUo." — Spanheim^  in 
his  history  of  Job,  gives  the  same  explanation. 
^-^Munster,  VatahluSy  Clarius,  Dmsiusy  Patrick^ 
Holden,  Scott,  and  Dathe,  Hkewise  concur  in 
this  view  of  the  case.  Upon  the  whole,  it  must 
be  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  reader,  that  no- 
thing but  the  creative  eye  of  an  hypothesis  could 
have  discovered,  in  this  passage  of  Job^  the  ap- 
propriate mark  of  time  which  the  Bishop  and 
Heath  have  descried  in  it. 

We  pass  on,  then,  to  the  next  and  only  re* 
maining  allusion  to  the  Books  of  Moses ;  which, 
his  Lordship  informs  us,  is  to  be  found  in  ch. 
xxxi.  33.  compared  with  Gen.  iii.  8.  12.  The 
words  in  Job  are,  *^  If  I  covered  my  transgres* 
sions,  as  Adam,  by  hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my 
bosom/' — Now,  independently  of  the  probability, 
that  the  general  outline  of  the  story  of  Adam's 
transgression  had  been  handed  down  so  as  to  be 
generally  known  to  those  who  lived  near  the  pa- 
triarchal  age, — it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
translation  is  by  no  means  generally  acquiesced 
in,  either  by  the  ancient  or  by  the  modern  in- 
terpreters of  Job.  The  Arabic  and  Syriac  render 
the  phrase  OTtQ,  generally,  ^*  as  men."  The 
1 
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LXX  render^  <^r  rather  paraphrase  it,  cocwh^^ 
involuntarily y\  or  through  the  *  infirmity  which 
belongs  to  wan;— the  Vulgate,  "  quaM  homoT^'^. 
Pagninu8>  in  like  manner,  **  ut  homo  :"-^J  Tr. 
&  Pise,  "  more  Aowinww;*'— Mercer,  *'  sicut 
homines  ;*'— Tindal,"  before  men  ;'*— Dathe,  ^*  more 
humano^  and  sul^oins  to  his  translation  the  fol-- 
lowing  remark :  **  Many  interpreters  think  that 
CTTK  is  here  the  proper  name  of  the  first  man. 
But  since,  in  the  whole  book  of  Job,  there  is  no 
Qne  evident  allusion  to  the  sacred  history,  I  ra^ 
ther  agree  with  those,  who  render  the  word 
Dl^^^,  as  men,  cifter  the  manner  ofmen^^ — 

t  have  enumerated  these  opinions,  not  because 
I  think  that  the  common  version  "  as  Adam,' 
ought  to  be  rejected,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing,  how  little  reason  there  is  for  pronounc- 

*  See  pp.  344,  345,  vol.  i.  for  this  sense  of  axa^tw?,  as  used  by 
the  LXX.  See  also,  in  addition  to  what  is  there  said,  the  re. 
marks  of  Fischer  in  his  Clacis  Reliquiarum  Fersionum  Grat» 
tarum^  Sfc.  p.  '219-^222.  VeUhusen  Comment.  TheoL  torn.  it. 

f  Mm  Smithes  translation  of  the  word  has  run  into  a 
freedom,  which  seems  not  justified  by  the  original-<-~^^  as  a 
mean'man.*'  For  this  no  authority  is  adduced.  The  word 
C3*TH  is  undoubtedly  to  be  rendered  in  this  sense  in  Isai.  ii.  9.' 
But  Vitringa  well  remarks  upon  that  place,  that  when  tlm 
Words  U^M  and  tDlH  occur  contrasted  in  the  same  sentence, 
the  former  signifies  a  man  of  dignity  and  note,  the  other  a 
person  of  meaner  condition.  There  is  no  passage,  I  be* 
lieve,  id  the  Old  Testament,  in  which,  without  such  a  con. 
trast  implied  in  the  sentence,  the  word  is  confined  to  the  im- 
port, which  has  here  been  gWen  to  it  by  Miss  Smith. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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ing  with  confidence, — bo  as  to  build  upon  it  any 
argument  as  to  the  tiuje  of  the  writer, — that  such 
must  be  the  sense.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the 
early  interpreters  render  the  word  otherwise.  At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  confess,  that  it  ap^ 
pears  to  me  to  be  a  natural  and  just  translation. 
And  I  will  add,  that  there  is  introduced  in  the 
same  verse,  another  expression,  on  which  the 
Bishop,  had  he  noticed  it,  might  have  laid  some 
stress  in  furtherance  of  the  argument  he  has  ad- 
vanced. >2ni*  has  for  its  root  Kiln,  the  same  that 
is  used  in  Gen.  iii.  8,  10,  to  describe  the  hiding 

*  This  is  commonly  rendered,  "  in  my  bosom,^^  I  am 
convinced  that  it  should  be  rendered,  "  in  my  lurking  place ;^^ 
and  that  the  whole  Terse  should  be  thus  translated^ 

^^  Did  I  cover  like  Adam,  mj  transgression, 
By  hiding,  in  my  lurking  place,  mine  iniquity." 

I  agree  also  with  Peters  (pref.  p.  viii.)  that  this  contains  a 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  first  man,  and  his  endeaTours 
to  liide  himself  after  his  transgression.  But  when  he  joins 
widi  these  words,  and  as  part  of  the  same  sentence,  ''  be- 
cause If  eared  a  great  multitude  y  or  the  contempt  of  families 
terrified  iTie,"  I  think  he  joins  together  incongruous  ideas : 
for  Job  would  in  no  degree  hare  resembled  Adam  in  hiding 
bis  transgression,  had  it  been  done  through  the  fear  of  men, 
and  to  avoid  {he  contempt  of  families,  there  being  none  such 
for  Adam  to  fear.  So  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  so  per., 
spicacious  a  writer  could  have  been  led  into  such  confusion. 
The  Bishop  of  Rillalla,  in  his  translation,  has  fallen  into  the 
tame  ilnistake.  Miss  Smith  has  marked  the  true  spirit  of  the 
eonnezioji ;  ^^  Then  let  me  be  terrified,  &c« 
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rf  Our  first  parents  from  the  presence  of  God. 
But  yet,  even  tliis  must  be  admitted  to  form  a 
very  slight  ground   of  inference,   in    supposing 

The  translation  of  the  following  ?erse,  as  it  has  beea 
given  by  the  Bishop,  I  cannot  avoid  annexing,-  on  account 
«f  a  singularity  in  the  version  vrhich  I  believe  is  scarcely  to 
be  paralleled. 

^'  Because  I  dreaded  the  great  muUitude^ 
And  the  buz  of  families  scared  me,"  &c. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  word  buz  is  peculiar  to  this  ver- 
sion. The  original  expression  signifies  simply  and  plainly 
coniempty  and  is  so  rendered  by  all.  Why  then  buz  ?  The 
reader  will  be  surprized  to  learn,  that  this  is  the  very  word 
in  Hebrew  put  into  the  English  character;  fO,  Buz.-^'-Thit 
translation  is  certainly  literal  in  the  most  liter cd  sense  of  the 
^ord.  But  is  it  not  too  much  to  pursue  such  exactness,  so 
as  to  allow  the  meaning  altogether  to  escape  ? 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  afforded  to  us  by  the  Bishop, 
of  this  new  species  of  literal  translation,  which  is  effected 
merely  by  an  alteration  of  the  character  in  which  the  original 
word  is  written,  and  so  giving  a  Hebrew  word  in  an  English 
type.  Another  striking  one  is  supplied  in  ch.  iv.  10.  and 
repeated  in  ch.  x.  16.  xxviii.  8. — in  all  which  places  we 
find  the  word  Vnir,  Shachalj  which  has  been  by  other  inter* 
preters  rendered  a  /ton,  conveyed  to  us  by  the  Bishop  under 
thp  term  Jackal; — a  change  of  the  sense,  for  which  no 
conceivable  reason  can  be  assigned,  but  the  sameness  of 
found;  the  word  Jackal,  or  Schakal,  (the  name  being  thus 
indifferently  written  by  English  zoologists,  from  the  French 
Chacaly)  coinciding  exactly  with  the  Hebrew.  It  is  not 
indeed  without  reason,  that  the  word  ^V'^^y  Shoghal,  has 
been  considered  as  denoting  that  species  of  Fox,  which  is 
ealled  the  Jdckal:  as  may  be  seen  in  Parkhurst,  who  has 
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the  passage  in  Genesis  to  liave  been  referred  to 
by  the  writer  of  Job ;  especially  when  it  is  con-» 
sidered^  that  the  idea  of  hiding  or  concealing^  19 

some  good  obserrations  on  the  word;  9nd  as  it  is  used  by 
Geddes  in  his  translation  of' Judges  xt.  4.  concerning  ihm 
foxe$  said  to  be  caught  by  Sampson.  But  Vnw,  the  word 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  has  I  am  confident,  never 
been  so  rendered  by  any  writer  but  Bishop  Stock :  and  in 
ui^ng  the  word  Jacked^  in  the  several  passages  aboye  meii* 
tioned,  the  English  reader  will  be  immediately  aware,  on  the 
bare  perusal,  how  miserably  the  sense  is  degraded.  But 
still  more  so  will  he  find  it,  in  those  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
where  this  word  is  to  be  met:  vizi  Psalms  xci.  13.  Pror. 
xxyi.  13.  Hos.  t.  14.  xiii.  7: — in  all  of  which,  a  fierce  and 
powerful  animal  is  manifestly  intended.  When  the  slothful 
man  through  pretended  terror  is  made  to  exclaim,  '^  There 
is  a  UON  in  the  way ;"  what  will  be  thought  of  the  change, 
that  makes  him  cry  out,  ^^  There  is  a  Jackal  in  the  way  ?" 

Bishop  Pococke  and  Primate  Newcome  have  both  justly 
remarked  on  the  word  Vnm  in  Hos.  v.  14.  that  it  undoubt. 
edly  signifies  a  species  of  ^ Lion:  and  the  latter  has  well  ex* 
plained  the  word  in  agreement  with  Bochari: — "  Vnu?,  Lea- 
nigery  for  'inu? ;   the  V  and  1  being  often  exchanged  in  the 

Eastern  languages." []N.  B.  On  the  first  of  the  three  textt 

in  Job  above  cited,  there  is  a  judicious  criticism  made  by 
PUkingtqn^  (in  his  Remarks^  p.  183.)  with  respect  to  the 
true  pointing  of  the  place,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  by 
any  translator  of  Job,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  over* 
looked.] 

Having  noticed  Bishop  Stock's  treatment  of  that  noble 
animal,  the  Lion,  in  reducing  him,  (under  the  term  Vnu;) 
to  the  low  estate  of  the  Jackal :  I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to 
another  attack  made  by  him  upon  the  same  animal,  (under 
the  term  nvrm^,)  in  the  third  of  the  texts  already  referred  io^ 
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conveyed,  in  the  same  verse,  in  two  other  words^ 
ms  and  jOD;  so  that  when  the  same  idea  was 
^ain  to  be  expressed,  some  third  term  would 
naturally  be  employed.  Besides,  independently 
of  this  consideration,  the  mere  use  of  so  common 
a  word,  and  one  which  has  been  so  frequently 
employed,  throughout  the  poem,  could  of  itself 
prove  nothing. 

We  have  now  seen  the  full  amount  of  the 
proofs,  by  which,  the  Bishop  of  Rillalla  pep- 
In  the  common  Version  of  Job  xxyiii.  S,  we  hate,  *^  Tht 
LianU  whelps  ha?e  not  trodden  it^  nor  ihe^fierce  Lwn  passed 
by  it.'*  In  the  Bishop's  rendering,  ^'  The  som  of  the  tpHim 
iet  tread  it  not,  neither  passeth  orer  it  the  Jackal.'*^ — ^Will 
not  the  reader  exclaim,  ^^  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr  ? — Bat  now, 
to  discover  what  is  meant  by  ^^  iens'of  the  spliUer^^^  or  how 
such  an  expression  could  come  to  be  substituted  for  ^^  the 
lAofCi  zthelpiy^*  must  surely  be  left  to  CEdipus  himself,  did 
not  his  Lordship  step  in  to  relieye  us  from  our  difficulty,  by 
a  translation  of  his  translation,  in  the  following  note.  — ^^  The 
spiitterJ]  The  lion,  who  splitieth  his  prey  in  sunder." — His 
Lordship  then  proceeds  to  explain  how  the  word  comes  to 
signify  the  epiitter.  Tlie  word  nyho;,  he  writes  rvtnrw^  who 
eplUteth^  and  so,  he  obserres,  we  haye  another  instance  of  the 
node  of  tracing  the  meaning  of  words  that  commence  with 
tt^ ; — a  mode,  to  which  I  hare  already  directed  the  reader's 
attention,  in  the  note  p.  154 — 157.  To  the  Instances  there 
enumerated  of  the  application  of  this  strange  and  fanciful 
tule,  he  will  be  pleased  io  annex  this  new  specimen  of  its 
use,  which  has  changed  ^^  the  whelms  of  the  Lionj^^  into 
^^the  som  of  the  splitter!''— "N.  B.  "  T%e  daughters  of 
iereeching''  (Stock's  Job  xxx.  29.)  seem  fit  companions  for 
these  "  sons  of  the  splitter  J' 
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suades  himself  that  he  Ims  established  the  prv* 
ority  of  the  writings  of  Moses  to  the  book  of 
Job.  And  whether  those  **  notes  of  time,"  whick 
(he  adds)  "  have  escaped  the  diligence  of  all 
preceding  *  critics,"  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
inference  so  confidently  drawn,  ^*  that  the  writer 
of  Job  was  junior  to  the  Jewish  legislator,"  must 
be  left  to  the  reader  to  decide; 

Indeed,  were  the  utmost  that  ♦he  Bishop  de- 
sires   conceded  to  his  arguments;    even  allow*- 

* 

♦  Of  the  four  **  notes  of  time,"  that  hare  beon  discussed, 
there  is  but  one^  (that  which  is  founded  on  the  Bishop^s  no. 
▼el  translation,  quails^)  that  has  not  been  again  and  again 
adverted  to,  by  different  writers,  as  supplying  some  ground 
for  questioning  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job;   and  as 
often  either  abandoned  or  confuted.     The  same  is  to  be  said 
of  the  other  notes  of  time  which  his  Lordship  has  advanced, 
with  the  exception  of  that  one  which  relates  io  the  histoiy 
of  David,  on  which  more  hereafter.     The  assertion  however, 
which  his  Lordship  has  made,  as  to  these  notes  of  time  hav. 
ing  escaped  the  diligence  of  preceding  critics,  is  easily  ex* 
plained  by  the  statement  which  accompanies  it ;  namely,  that 
his  lordship  declined  the  trouble  of  acquainting  himself  with 
what  "  preceding  critics"  had  written. — This  offers,  at  the 
same  time,  no  very  satisfactory  justification  of  the  fact^  of 
old  wares  being  put  forward  for  new.     The  general  reader, 
would  naturally,"^  from  his  Lordship's  language,    have    in^ 
ferred,  that  new  proofs  were  now  adduced  of  the  lateness  of 
Job;  and,  from  faith  in  his  Lordship's  authority,  might  ima. 
gine,  that  these  proofs,  were  mOre  potent  than  any  that  had 
gone  before;  but  would  little  expect  to  find  in  them,  nothing 
but  the- shreds  and  refuse  of  former  hackneyed  criticisms  aq^ 
«ixploded  conjectures. 
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ing  his  Lordship's  flight  of  quails^  and  the 
destruction  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  to  hold 
good ;  the  poem  would  not  thereby,  of  necessity, 
be  brought  lower  than  the  time  of  Moses;  but 
might  still,  consistently  with  this  admission,  have 
been  composed,  during  the  sojourning  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness;  which  (it  should  be 
observed )  is  one  branch  of  the  hypothesis  which 
supports  the  antiquity  of  the  poem. — See  page 
127  of  this  volume.— And  yet  his  Lordship  is 
not  content  with  inferring  from  the  fore-men- 
tioned supposed  allusions,  that  the  writer  of  Job 
was  junior  to  Moses,  but  would  also  deduce  from 
them  the  likelihood  of  his  having  been  '^  junior 
iy  some  time."* — But,  since  *^  the  quaiF*  cannot 
be  maintained;  since  the  mere  word  **  nighf* 
or  "  midnight,'*  is  insufficient  to  designate  the 
destruction  of  the  first-bom'  in  Egypt;  since  the 
fkcts,  of  the  existence  of  Giants  before  the  flood 
(even  supposing  such  to  have  been  intended  by 
the  Rephaim  of  Job,)  and  of  AdanCs  transgres- 
sion and  his  endeavour  to  conceal  it,  (supposing 
these  also  to  have  been  alluded  to,)  must  have 
been  known  even  to  the  latest  date  of  the  pa- 
trlarchal  age  by  *  tradition; — it  seems    plainly 

*  The  great  distance  of  time  from  Adam,  creates  no  dif. 
ficulty  respecting  Job's  knowledge  of  the  transaction  of  the 
fall.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  patriarchal  Ion. 
gevity  diminishes  the  effect  of  that  distance.  In  fact  we  can 
conpect  Adam  and  Abraham  bj  two  intervening  links,  M^ 
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to  follow,  that  the  •*  sandy  foundation,'*  on 
t?hich  th6  Bishop  conceives  the  opinion  of  tb^ 
antiquity  of  this  poem  to  be  built,  belongs  ra* 
ther  to  another  structure,  which  his  Lordship 
has,  by  his  own  confession  a  little  too  hastily^ 
thrown  up. 

On  the  three  remaining  marks  of  time  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  dwell.  The  reader  will  be  easily 
satisfied  upon  the  bare  perusal  of  the  passages 
referred  to,  even  in  the  Bishop's  own  translation 
of  them,  that  they  contain  no  indications  what*' 
ever  of  that  reduced  date  which  he  ascribes  to  this 
book.     The  inference  from  ch.  xxxiii.  23**  which 

thuselah  and  Shem  ;  Methuselah  connecting  Adam  and  Shem^ 
as  having  liTed  concurrently  with  part  of  the  lives  of  both ; 
and  Shem  again  in  like  manner  connecting  Methuselah  and 
Abraham.  The  history  need  then  have  passed  but  through 
three  steps,  to  reach  Abraham  from  Adam;  and  so  would 
naturally  spread  through  the  several  branches  of  the  Abra% 
hamic  family;  from  which,  and  not  remotely,  the  three 
friends  of  Job,  and  Job  himself,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
descended. 

Blair  gives  the  lives  of  the  four  patriarchs,  above  named, 
so  ait  to  make  it  appear,  that  Methuselah  was  243  years  old 
at  the  death  of  Adam;  Shem,  97  years  old  at  the  death 
of  Methuselah;  and  Abraham,  160  years  old  at  the  death 
of  Shem, 

I 

*  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  the  writers,  who  are  desi* 
rous  to  reduce  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job,  discover  ia 
the  same  passages,  resemblances  to  events  entirely  difierent* 
Bishop  Stock  sees  clearly^  in  the  above  passage,  an  allusion 
to  the  destroying'  and  interceding  angels  in  the  time  of  Da^ 
9i4,  described  in  2  Sam«  nir.  16,  aud  1  Chron  xxi,  15^-^ 
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would  bring  it  down  to  the  time  of  David,  is,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  note  below,  too  shadowy  to 
bear  the  touch:  and  the  supposed  allusions  to 

Warburton  discerns  in  it,  ^^  a  most  circumstaniiai  account 
of  God's  dealing  with  Hezekiah^  as  it  is  told  in  the  books  of 
Chronicles  and  Kings."  (Div,  Leg.  vol.  ii.  p.  497.)  And 
Heath  again  pronounces  of  it ;  that  it  ^'  so  plainly  describei 
the  case  of  Hezekiah,  when  he  fell  sick  and  the  prophet  Isaiah 
came  to  him  with  messages  from  God,  that  it  is  hardlif  possible 
to  apply  it  otherwise.**  That  the  application,  so  strenuous!  j 
contended  for  by  the  two  last  writers,  is  altogether  inadmissi* 
ble,  has  been  decisively  shewn  by  Peters^  in  his  Crit.  Dm, 
pp.  35,  36. — Were  objects  of  allusion  to  be  curiously  sought 
after,  among  the  events  recorded  in  sacred  history ;  the  intended 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  might  perhaps  be  thought  an  object  of 
reference,  not  less  likely  than  any  that  has  been  assigned^ 
But  in  truth,  of  all  that  have  been  suggested  by  any  supposed 
resemblance,  none  has  been  more  unhappily  selected  than  that 
which  the  Bishop  has  imagined,  and  in  which  I  verily  believe 
he  has  not  been  anticipated  by  any  preceding  critic.  The 
perusal  of  the  passage  in  Job,  and  of  the  history  to  which  hia 
Lordship  refers,  will  be  at  once  sufficient  to  prove,  not  only 
that  they  do  not  correspond,  but  that  they  are  actually  repug. 
nant.  Yet  his  Lordship  speaks  with  full  confidence  of  the 
conclusion  derived  from  this  reference.— -^^  Here,  he  says,  is 
a  remarkable  passage,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  critics, 
who  wish  to  ascertain  the  much  disputed  point,  the  date  of  the 
poem  before  us:"  and  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  precise 
fact,  to  which  the  allusion  here  is  made;  ^'  that  of  the  destroy^ 
ing  angelj  seen  by  David  in  the  act  of  inflicting  a  plague  upon 
Jerusalem,  and  commanded  to  stay  his  hand,  in  consequence 
of  the  atonement  which  the  interceding  angel  ordered  king 
DaVuI,  by  the  prophet  Gad,  to  offer  unto  God;" — and  the 
(correspondence of  course  is  mside  to  consist^  in  there  being  aj\ 
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events  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  captivity,  in 
chapters  xxi  and  xxxvi^  the  Bishop  himself 
admits  to  be  so  faint  as  not  to  be  very  confidently 
relied  on.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  after  making 
this  admission,  iand  consequently  relinquishing 
the  only  pretence  that  existed  for  reducing  the 
poem  lower  than  the  age  of  David,  he  yet  speaks 
of  these  very  passages,  as  "  adding  strength  to  the 
sentiment  of  those  learned  men,  who  have  been 
inclined  to  give  the  honour  of  this^  celebrated 
composition  to  jB^sra.'V  That  is,  he  abandons  the 
premises,  and  at  the  same  time  holds  to  the  con- 
clusion:—and  this  too,  a  conclusion,  which  the 
most  ingenious  critics,  who  have  ever  undertaken 
its  support,  have  failed  in  their  endeavours  to 
maintain. 

It  certainly  seems  strange,  that  an  hypothesis, 
which  reduces  the  date  of  this  book  to  the  times 

interceding  and  a  destroying  angel  found  both  in  the  history 
and  in  the  poem.  Now  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  it  is 
not  quite  clear  that  there  is  an  angel  spoken  of  in  the  poem  at 
all ;  but  admitting  that  there  be,  it  appears  that  we  have  then 
in  this  place  an  interceding  angel  only,  and  no  destroying 
one;  and  that  in  the  history  we  have  a  destroying  angel,  and 
BO  interceding  one:— that  is,  the  poem  and  the  history  are 
directly  opposite  in  their  characteristic  features.  There  are 
other  circumstances  of  obvious  un^uitableness  on  which  it  it 
unnecessary  to  enlarge.  The  answer  of  Peters^  even  to  the 
application  made  to  Hezekiah,  supplies  at  once  a  refutation  of 
this.  To  SckultenSj  Grey^  Scott^  and  Dathe^  in  their  annota. 
tions  on  the  place,  I  refer  the  reader :  also  to  Schnurrer^s 
judicioui  Tiew  of  it,  Dinert,  Phih  Crit.  p.  ^75 — ^277. 
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of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  which  ascribe 
the  production  of  so  sublime  a  poem  to  such  a 
writer  as  Ezra^  should,  after  having  been  so  com- 
pletely exploded,  be  at  this  day  revived ;  revived 
too  in  the  face  of  the  triumphant  arguments  of 
Greyy  Peters,  L&wth  and  Michaelis :  and  with- 
out any  one  reason  advanced  for  its  support,  or 
any  one  argument  against  any  of  the  numerous 
and  j)owerful  objections  which  those  writers  have 
brought  against  it.  All  the  various  ingenuity 
and  erudition  of  a  tVarburton,  had  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  this  hypothesis:  all  had  been 
employed  to  deck  out  a  system  for  its  support 
A  machinery  was  contrived;  an  allegory  was 
dressed  up;  an  assemblage  of  imposing  circum- 
stances imagined:  an  end  devised;  means  suited 
to  that  end  dexterously  adapted :  and  the  reader's 
curiosity  was  at  least  excited  and  amused,  if  his 
judgment  was  not  convinced.  But  pow,  after  all 
this  machinery  has  been  broken  up;  after  this 
engaging  allegory  with  all  its  plausible  accompa- 
niments has  been  j)roved  to  be  but  a  splendid 
vision,  a  baseless  fabric,  the  mere  dream  of  a 
luxuriant  and  uncontrouled  imagination,-^-one  of 
those  that  issue  from  the  Ivory  gate, — is  it  not 
too  much  to  be  called  upon  by  a  cold,  dull,  and 
cheerless,  ipse  dixit,  to  replace  the  fragments  of 
the  shattered  structure,  to  embrace  the  visionary 
theory  as  an  established  truth,  and  to  surrender  to 
the  unsupported  assertions  of  Bishop  jS^oc^,  what 
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had  been  refused. to  the  learned  and  subtle  argu- 
mentations of  Bishop  IVarburton? — When  I 
speak  of  the  mere  assertion  of  his  Lordship, 
I  desire  that  it  may  be  remembered,  that  I  allude 
exclusively  to  his  reduction  of  the  date  of  the 
poem  to  the  time  of  Ezra.  Some  colour  of  argu- 
ment I  admit  to  have  been  held  forth,  for  his 
lowering  it  to  the  age  of  David :  but  none  what* 
ever  has  been  offered  for  the  transition  from 
David  to  Ezra.  This  interval  of  above  600 
years,  including  the  times  of  all  the  early  ^ro- 
phetSj  the  first  of  whom  (Jonah)  was  near  200 
years  later  than  the  death  of  David,  is  flung  away 
without  ceremony;  and  the  reader,  who  may 
have  been  sufficiently  complaisant,  to  travel  with 
the  Bishop,  so  far  down  as  to  the  second  of  the 
Jewish  kings,  finds  himself  unexpectedly  trans- 
ported, at  once  and  without  notice,  to  a  period 
nearly  100  years  later  than  the  return  from  the 
captivity. 

As  a  translator  of  the  book  of  Job,  his  Lord- 
ship was  more  particularly  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  probability  of  this  last  supposed  era  of  its 
production,  than  of  any  other;  inasmuch  as  many 
arguments  advanced  particularly  against  this  era, 
are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  sti/le  and 
language  of  the  poem ;  a  subject;  on  which,  it  is 
remarkable  that  his  Lordship,  whose  immediate 
business  was  with  the  language  of  the  book,  has 
given  no  opinion  whatever^  unless  what  may  be 
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conceived  to  be  implied  in  the  supposition,  that 
the  period  of  the  captivity  was  the  era  of  the 
workj  and  Ezra  its  author.  Perhaps  Bishop 
Lowth  was  too  severe  upon  his  rival  critic  War* 
burton,  when  he  pronounced,  upon  his  advancing 
the  same  supposition,  that  the  man  who  could 
seriously  entertain  it,  must  not  have  ^'  read  either 
Job  or  Ezra  in  their  original,  and  with  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  language."  {Letter  to 
Warb.  p.  74.)  This  admirable  critic  proceeds, 
however,  at  length,  (from  p.  73  to  p.  95.)  to  detail 
those  distinctive  characters  of  style,  which  (he 
thinks)  establish  the  truth  of  his  positions,  touch- 
ing  the  antiquity  of  the  composition  in  question^ 
—and  which  it  might  not  be  disadvantageous  to 
tome  modern  critics  to  peruse.  He  concludes  his 
valuable  remarks  on  this  head  with  the  following 
words : — *^  But  what  is  the  difference  between, 
these^"  (namely  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel) 
*'  in  comparison  of  the  difference  between  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  and  Ezra  ?  Let  any 
one  properly  qualified  to  judge  in  this  matter, 
read  the  plain  historical  narrative  in  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Job ;  it  is  neat,  concise,  clear  in  its 
order  and  method,  pure  and  elegant  in  its  expres- 
sion :  let  him  then  turn  to  Ezra,  and  find  if  he 
can,  a  single  Hebrew  chapter,  on  which  he  can 
with  a  safe  conscience  bestow  any  part  of  this 
commendation.  Let  him  moreover  take  into  the 
accpunt  this  last  author's  barbarous  terms ;  and 
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then  let  him  tell  me  fairly,  whether  he  does  not 
find  as  much  difference  between  these  two  writers^ 
as  between  Sallust  and  William  of  Malmsbury. 
Let  him  next  look  mto  the  poetical  parts  of  Job^ 
and  let  him  compare  them  with  any  part  of  Ezra** 
undoubted  writings,  and  I  would  then  ask  him, 
whether  he  would  not  as  soon  pitch  upon  Geoffry 
of  Monmouth  for  the  author  of  the  Eneid,  if 
that  were  a  doubtful  point,  as  Ezra  for  the  author 
of  the  poem  of  Job:  and  I  should  not  much 
doubt  of  his  answering  in  the  affirmative." — 
{Letter  to  fFarh.  pp.  96,  97.) 

Bishop  Lowth  does  not  stand  single  in  these 
opinions.  For  the  evidence  supplied  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job  from  the  nature  of  its 
language,  I  refer  the  reader  to  p.  113 — 115. 
119 — 121.  123 — 126,  of  this  volume:  and  in  the 
subjoined  *  note,  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 

*  On  the  idea  that  Ezra  could  haye  written  in  that  pure 
and  poetic  style,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic  writings, 
the  Psalms,  and  the  book  of  Job,  Michaelis  makes  the  follow, 
ing  remarks. — "  Nihil  Ezr^  inornatius ;  ut  mirer,  quo  erroris 
portento  Mosaica  illi  scripta  tribui  potuerint :  quanquam  non 
est,  qiiod  Dfiirer,  cum  facinus  simillimum  ausus  sitHarduinus.'^ 
(Prcef.  in  Not.  et  Epim,  p.  ix.)  Again,  "  Coroparet  cui 
lubet,  quae  ante  et  post  exilium  Babylonis  Hebraice  scripta 
supersunt;  uec  minorem  inveniet  labem  ac  ruinam  quam  in 
lingu^  ^tin^.  Quapropter  est  mihi  veri  dissimillimum, 
grande  ac  poeticum  spirantes  psalmos  post  reditum  ex  Baby, 
lone  scriptos  fuisse — Ezree  certe,  cujus  hebraismo  nihil  est 
humilius  et  ingratiuSj  psalmos  nobiiissimos  tribu«re,  peccato 
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most  distinguished  Hebrew  critics  will  be  found 
in  a  more  detailed  state  to  yield  confirmation  to 
the  above  positions.     In  speaking  of  Le  Clerc, 

▼icinum  est  Harduini,  odas  Horatianas  infimae  linguae  Latinat 
aetati  tribuentis."  (p.  196.) — ^Again,  speaking  particalarljr 
of  the  book  of  Job,  he  says,  ^^  Totins  poematis  ea  est  puritas^ 
elegantia,  sublimitas,  quk  nihil  majus  perfectiusque  in  toto 
Hebraico  codice  superest.— Hocne  poema,  auream  ubique 
Jinguae  Hebraicae  et  Mosaicam  astatem  spirans,  ad  ferrea  ilia 
tempora  detrudamus,  quae  extincto  uno  bono  poet^,  Jeremia, 
nihil  perfect!  ac  ne  quidem  mediocriter  pulcri,  fuderunt?'* 
(pp.  187,  188.) — Schultens  is  not  less  strong  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  language  and  antiquity  of  Job.  ^'  Nullus  inter 
sacros  codices  tarn  genuinum  rerootissimas  antiquitatis  praefert 
chatacterem. — Multo  facilius  Ennianas  linguae  Tenerandum 
decus  et  pondus,  ezpressisset  scriptor  aliquis  ferreae  aelatis, 
quam  Hebraeus  ab  exilio  Babylonico  reduxgrandissiroum  illud| 
magnificum,  intemeratum,  uldmae  yetustatis  noik  eminentissim^ 
impressum,  quod  e  sublimi  hacce,  tarn  materiel,  quam  stylo, 
compositione  relncet*  Hoc  qui  discernere  non  valet^  nw  tile 
vel  dissipitte^  vel  imperite^  judicare  centendus.^^  (Praef. 
♦  *  ♦  3.) — Warburton,  who  was  not  suspected  of  very  deep 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  was  little  qualified  to 
feel,  and  less  disposed  to  admit  the  force  of  such  reasoning  ai 
the  above.  He  therefore  made  no  reply  to  the  arguments  so 
powerfully  pressed  upon  hini  from  these  sources,  by  Bishop 
Lowth  in  his  Letter:  although,  as  appears  from  a  private 
communication  io  his  friend  Hurd,  lie  found  himself  most 
sorely  galled  by  his  more  critical  adversary.  See  p.  369  of 
Letters  from  a  Late  eminent  Prelate, 

Having  adverted  to  these  Letters^  I  cannot  avoid  transcribe 
ing  an  extraordinary  passage,  relating  to  ihe  Book  of  Job ; 
fts  an  instance  of  the  whimsical  originality,  for  v^hich  that 
extraordinary  man  conceived  his   superior  talents  to  hava 
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who  has  led  the  way  to  the  reduction  of  the  date 
of  this  poem  to  the  age  of  £zra^  Schultens  has 
made  the  following  observations. — "  Dolenda  est 
conditio  linguarum  orientalium,  prout  eae  a  multis 
tractantur.  Unus,  altef,  tertius  ad  sum  mum 
annus  iis  percipiendis  datur.  Analysis  satis 
prompta.  Explicatio  ad  receptam  versionem  non 
omnino  impedita.  Placent  profectus;  et  jam 
metam  se  tenere  credunt^  qui  carceribus  vix 
egressi. — Quid  causae?  Tum  alia,  de  quibusalias^ 
tum  hoc  vel  maxime,  quod  qui  in  Graecis,  La- 
tinisve,  non  satis  subactus,  sibi  aliquid  arroget, 
mox  in  ordinem  cogatur,  atque  ad  subsellia  rele- 
getur:  qui  in  Orientalibus,  etiam  in  re  pauperi 
ditissimus,  non  sibi  tantum,  sed  et  reliquis,  vide* 
atur,  si  modo  ope  Lexici  aliquid  in  medium  pro^ 
ferre,  mercesque  suas  venditare  queat.**  Are  our 
Commentators  of  the  present  day  more  conversant 
in  Hebrew  literature,  and  more  cautious  in  giving 

afforded  him  a  licence. — "  Poor  Job !  It  was  his  eternal  fatt 
to  be  persecuted  by  his  friends.  ^His  three  comforters  passed 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  him,  and  he  has  been  execut«* 
ing  in  effigie  eier  since.  He  was  first  bound  to  the  stake  by 
a  long  catena  of  Greek  Fathers;  then  tortured  by  Pineda | 
then  strangled  by  Caryl;  and  afterwards  cut  up  by  Wesley, 
and  anatomised  by  Garnet.  Pray  don't  reckon  me  amongst 
his  hangmen.  I  only  acted  the  tender  part  of  his  wife,  and 
was  for  making  short  work  with  him.  But  he  was  ordained, 
I  think,  by  a  fate  like  that  of  Prometheus,  to  lie  still 
upon  his  dunghill  jtod  have  bis  brains  »uck«d  out  by  owls." 
pp.  S9,  30. 
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to  the  paWic  their  interpretations  of  the  HebteW 
Scfij)ttitfes,  than  Le  Clerc? 

We  have  now  seeti  Tlow  indefensible,  in  the 
«pimo«  of  the  most  distinguish^  Hebrew  critics, 
that  hypothesis  appears,  which,  reducing  the  book 
©f  Job  to  the  period  of  the  captivity,  ascribes  its 
production  to  such  an  author  as  E^ra.  In 
embracing  this  hypothesis,  however,  the  Bishop 
of  Killalla  has  but  trodden  in  the  steps  of  others. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  that,  which  reduces  Job 
himself  to  so  late  a  date?  This,  1  apprehend,  is  si 
discovery  that  has  been  entirely  reserved  for  hiii 
Lordship:  at  least  I  know  of  no  Commentat6T, 
who  is  entitled  to  dispute  with  him  the  honour, 
tirhatever  it  may  be,  that  belongs  to  the  invention. 
It  Cafitiot  indeed  be  affirmed,  that  he  has  laboured 
directly  and  specially  to  establish  this  point. 
But  has  he  hot  so  conducted  his  reasoriing,  a^ 
that  it  tnust  follow  by  necessary  implication  ?  Irt 
(he  observations,  which  have  been  offered  at  the 
cJnti^eft  of  these  remarks,  p.  13/ — 144,  We  hav6 
seen,  that  the  time  of  Job,  and  the  date  of  the 
Book^  are  treated  by  him  as  in  all  respects  the 
♦  Mtne.    If  therefore  his  Lofdship  has  sificc^ded, 

♦  It  W  ffOssiMe,  that  his  Lordship  itiay,  to  th«  jti*<tV$*^  of 
tfte8t^s<6rfioa  wh?ch  I  hare  here  repeated  from  the  place  referred 
to,  object  the  following  words,  which  will  be  fotrad,  qtroteil 
fi»omhrs  preface  in  p.  133.—-^*  But,  if  it  were  ever  so  difficult 
tb  ascef  taitf  fhe  portion  of  thne  when  the  pdiriarch  lived^  ft 
may  not  be  impossible  from  the  internal  msfkr  il6  t&e  >poi^ 
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in  bringing  down  the  latter  below  the  Babylonish 
captivity;  he  must  be  considered^  on  his  owa 
principles,  as  having  done  the  same  by  the  former. 
The  last  note  of  the  Translation  explicitly  affirms^ 
that  Job  must  have  lived  after  the  time  of  David. 
The  entire  scheme  of  the  reasoning  pronounces^ 
that  he  must  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Ezra. 

On  this  result  I  think  it  not  necessary  to  offer 
any  *  comment*  And  indeed  it  is  not  without 
some  pain^  that  I  have  been  led  to  comment  upon 
his  Lordship's  work  at  all.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  I  could  have  wished  to  forbear:  an4 
among  these  is  not  the  least  forcible,  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  issued  from  a  member  of  that 
distinguished  order  in  the  Church,  to  which  I  feel 
at  all  times  disposed,  from  inclination  not  less 
than  duty,  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  and 
respect.  This  last  consideration,  however,  upon 
reflexion,  seemed  to  render  it  the  more  necessary 
that  I  should  undertake  the  unpleasing  task,  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged  throughout  the  latter 

itself,  to  conjecture  with  tolerable  certainty  the  era  of  its 
author. ^^ — I  do  not  deny,  that  the  Bishop  has  here  spoken  of 
the  times  of  Job  himself  and  of  the  author  of  the  book,  as  not 
necessarily  connected;  nor  do  I  assert  that  he  deliberately 
iatended  to  consider  them  as  the  same :  I  only  affirm,  that  ia 
his  reasoning  (whether  intentionally  or  not,)  they  arc  com* 
pletely  confounded. 

*  If  any  were  requisite  on  a  point  so  perfectly  untenable, 
the  observations  in  the  first  part  of  this  Number  would  abuiu 
dtntly  supply  it 
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)part  of  this  number.  I  had  already  given  td  the 
public^  in  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  those 
remarks  on  the  history  and  book  of  Job,  which 
are  contained  in  the  former  part  of  the  number. 
I  had  upon  grounds  which  Appeared  to  me  satis^ 
factbry,  maintained  the  antiquity  both  of  the 
book  and  of  its  subject :  and  from  this  had  derived 
an  argument,  in  favour  of  the  antiquity,  and  wide 
extent,  of  the  sacrificial  rite.  I  had  also,  pro- 
cecding  in  a  way  directly  opposite  to  that  which 
the  Bidhop  has,  in  his  preface,  described  himself 
to  haVe  pursued,  spared  neither  pains  nor  tiine  to 
acquire  the  best  information,  and  from  the  best 
interpreters,  before  I  presumed  to  offer  my  ideas 
to  the  public,  Soon  after  I  had  done  so,  the 
Bishop's  work  appeared,  carrying  with  it  the 
authority  of  his  station,  and  by  a  single  dictum 
levelling  the  whole  of  my  laborious  structure  in 
the  dust.  That  my  observations  were  not  thought 
worthy  of  notice  by  his  Lordship,  could  not 
isause,  even  to  the  feelings  of  an  Author,  much 
uneasiness ;  as  the  works  of  the  most  learned  and 
celebrated  commentators  on  Job,  were  left  not 
only  unnoticed,  but  confessedly  unperused.  What 
remained,  under  these  circumstances,  to  be  done  ? 
Silence  might  be  construed  into  an  admission, 
that  what  I  had  before  advanced,  had  been  unad- 
visedly ofiered,  and  could  not  be  maintained:  and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  treating  of  the  Bishop's 
performance,  justice  required  that  I  should  speak 
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of  it  in  termt  remote  from  those  of  coffiii^tiddtibti.; 
Executed  with  a  haste  that  nothing  cati  exeuM, 
sifaounding  with  errors  both  of  reasoning  and 
interpretation^  presuming  upon  slight  and  fiE^hcied 
theories  to  new  mould  the  *  original  telitt,  and 

^  Bishop  Stock  prides  himself  on  a  list  of  cot^ciural  alte-^ 
rations  of  the  Hebrew  text,  contained  in  an  Appendix  to  his 
tratrslation  :*-^hy  which  it  appears,  a^  he  proiioiidces,  (hit 
there  ar6  mot^  than  sixtg  places  In  Job,  in  which  the  teif 
lids  been  Corrupted.  By  much  the  greater  number  of  these 
alterations  is  proposed  upon  the  reading  of  a  single  MS^  or 
of  a  couple  at  the  most;  and  what  deserves  yet  more  to  bo 
remarked  is,  that  for  not  fewer  than  twenty^tltree^  no  autho- 
rity of  ctny  MS.  or  version  whatever  is  pretended,  but  the 
ikttiae  of  Stock  aldne  is  annexed,  as  a  sufficient  justification! 
To  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  to  add,  th« 
rejection  of  the  two  last  Terses  of  the  Book  upon  the  same 
unsupported  dictum.-— These,  one  would  thinkj  are  tolera- 
ble exercises  of  the  conjectural  faculty,  and  yet  strange  to 
siy,  they  are  far  exceeded  by  one  which  yet  remains  to  be 
noticed  i  and  which  Mrill  be  found  contained  in  the  notes  on 
eh.  111.  11, 12. 

<^  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  original  of  thit 
fine  poem,  the  speech  attributed  to  God  ended  here"  (viz. 
end  of  Terse  12):  '^  not  only  because  it  forms  a  fuller  and 
more  dignified  conclusion  than  that  which  now  closes  the 
chapter ;  but  because  it  assigns  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question,  With  what  view  wa»  this  laboured  description 
introduced,  of  ^e  twb  fbrmidsble  works  of  the  Creator,  the 
rifer  horse  and  the  crocodile?  Answer  that  question  yonr* 
selres,  saith  the  Almighty :  if  ye  shrink  with  terror  beforet. 
my  works,  how  will  ye  dare  to  set  yonrseWes  in  array 
against  their  Maker  ?•— But  to  whom  then  shall  we  ascribe 
the  Appendix  contai&ed  io  tbe  last  two  aad  twenty  terses  of 
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lirithal  setting  the  seal  of  Episcopal  authority  ta 
the  entire  congeries  of  precipitancies^  mistakes, 
and  mutilations — a  due  r^rd  to  my  own  credit^- 

tliefofty.first  chapter?  Either  to  the  author  himself  of  tb«i 
yoevfij  whpj  in  his  second  bat  not  beiter  thoughts,  conceiTeA 
^  might  add  something  Taliiable  to  his  picture  of  the  crQCQ^ 
dile ;  or,  which  is  more  likelj,-  to  same  succeeding  gemuSf 
impt^ient  to  lengthen  out  b^  his  invenfix)e  powers  what  hatf 
just^  pbtmned  possession  of  the  pubHc  esteem^^^Aiter  eo* 
plosilig  therefore  in  brackets  a  superfetation  that  might  well 
liave  bepo  spared)  we  will  go  on,  however,  to  give  light  tp 
}t.— Observe  how  the  Appendix  is  ushered  in:  [13.  JmU 
nfd.b^  plenty  &c.]  Is  this  language  for  the  omnipotent  f 
I9  it  at  all  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  conception  ma» 
^fested  in  the  rest  of  the  poem  ?  the  thread  is  too  visible^ 
py  which  the  purple  patchy  of  nioresbew  than  utility,  is 
fjis^edon." 

Here  indeed  is  critical  amputf^tiou  with  a  vengeance.  And 
httQ  we  have  a  l^rge  portion  of  the  original  at  one  stroke 
scored  off,  and  rejected  as  a  ^^  superfetation^^*  (so  his  Lord- 
fhip  is  pleased  to  call  it,)  ezactlj  in  the  same  manner  as  w^ 
j^nd  the  history  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  the  beginning  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  scored  off,  as  a  superjetation^  by  the 
JElditors  of  tbe  Unitarian  New  Testament, '-^Heskih  had  indeed 
tmn^posed  the  first  14  verses  of  the  xlth.  chapter,  and  inserted 
them  betwp^n  the  6th,  and  7th,  verses  of  the  xliid.  For 
this  too  he  bdd  assigned  ^  reason  not  deficient  in  plausibility. 
j^t  tp  reject  s|)together  an  entire  portion  of  the  book,  and 
thip  upon  the  merely  fanciful  and  figurative  ground  of  a 
^^  thread  foq  vmble**  and  4  ^'  purple  patch^*^  has  been 
r^erved  for^  Bishop  of  thp  Established  Church* 

Having  adverted  to  the  subject  of  coTyecturfd  emendation 
ojthesacr^  ietj^ty  I  cannot  but  enter  my  protest  most  decid« 
ediy  against  the  spirit,  wliicb  lias,  of  l^te  yeari;  «o  w^ 
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but  infinitely  more  a  due  regard  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  demanded,  that  such  a  work  should  not  bcf 
flowed  to  p^s   upoi^  the  worlds  as  a  faithful 

'  abievonsly  infected  the  translators  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
in  thai  particular  respect.  The  Bisliop  of  Killalla  unforttt>« 
nately  has  had  no  small  dei^ree  of  countenance  in  such  prac^ 
tices.  By  others,  and  those  too  critics  of  no  small  repute, 
this  spirit  has  beon  too  much  indulged.  The  la^e  Bishop  of 
St  Asaph  has  well  observed,  that  considering  the  matter 
only  as  a  problem  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  the  odds  are 
always  infinitely  against  conjecture.  (Horjfley^s  Hos9a^ 
pref.  p.  %x,xi9.) — The  consequences  growing  out  of  the  habit 
of  altering  the  original  Hebrew  according  to  conjecture, 
inust  be,  that  we  shall  cease  altogether  to  possess  a  standard 
text,  and  that  for  the  word  of  God^  we  shall  ultimately  haye 
only  the  word  of  man.  Bishop  Pocock  justly  obsenres  upon 
this  practice,  that  ^^  eyery  one,  for  introducing  any  where 
luch  a  meaning  as  pleased  him  best,  might  alter  the  words  at 
he  pleaset!,  of  which  there  would  be  no  end ;  and  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  ^cvy  ill  consequence  indeed.  We  must  (he  adds) 
fit  oilr  meaning  to  the  words,  and  not  the  words  to  our 
ineaning."  (Pocock^s  fVorks^  vol.  ii.  p.  193.)— That  the 
MSS.  and  ancient  versions  are  not  to  be  called  in,  to  assist 
in  rectifying  the  Hebrew  icxtj  where  copfuston  has  mani- 
festly arisen.  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  contending :  but 
that,  what  is  properly  called  conjecture  should  be  permitted 
to  interiere,  and  now  especially  after  the  immense  labours 
of  Kennicot  and  De  Ros^i  in  their  collation  of  the  various 
popie^  of  the  Hebrew,  is  I  think  wholly  inadmissible.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  such  a  subject.  I  would 
$trongly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  the  reader,  the  judi- 
cious observations  of  Bishop  Horsley,  in  his  preface,  as 
before  referred  to,  and  at  p.  xxxiz.  See  also  Dathii  Opuf^ 
fuiop  p.  155-rl37. 
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exposition  of  a  part  of  sacred  writ.  In  my  obser- 
tations  upon  the  individual  defects  of  this  work, 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  travel  beyond 
the  course,  which  the  Bishop's  remarks  upon  the 
date  of  Job  unavoidably  prescribed.  But  I  can- 
not dismiss  the  subject  finally  without  saying, 
that  in  my  opinion,  the  necessity  for  a  new 
English  version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  (if  any  be 
supposed  previously  to  have  existed)  has  in  tio 
"particular  been  diminished  by  that  which  has 
been  given  to  the  world  by  the  Bishop  of  Kil* 
lalla.* 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  as  supplying  some 
relief  from  the  taedium  controversiae,  I  annex  a 
short  account  of  the  history  of  Job,  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  amongst  the  Arabians. 

Job,  or  Aiub,  (as  he  is  called  in  Arabic  agree- 
ably to  the  Hebrew  name  IW,)  is  reported,  by 
some  of  their  historians,  to  have  been  descended 
from  Ishmael;  it  being  held,  that  from  Isaac, 
through  Jacob,  all  the  prophets  had  sprung, 
iexcepting  three.  Job,  Jethro,  (the  father-in-law  of 
Moses,  called  by  the  Arabians  Schoaib,)  and 
Mahomet ;  which  three  had  come  of  the  line  of 
Ishmael,  and  were  Arabians.      By   others,  his 

*  His  Lordship  has,  since  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  of  this  work,  been  adyanced  ixi  the  See  of  Waterford. 
To  avoid  confusion,  howcYer,  I  have  continued  to  designate 
liim  by  the  title,  iinder  which  he  is  known  to  the  public  as 
the  translator  of  Job* 


deacent  }$  traced  ^om  Isaac,  through  Esau,  fro^ 

whom  he  was  the  third,  or  at  most  the  fourth,  ii% 

9UCGes$ioa«     And  in  the  history  given  by  Kkeni 

demir,  who  distinguishes  him  by  the  title  of  tf^^ 

Patient,  it  is  stated,  that  by  his  mother's  side  he 

)va8  desceifrfpd  from  Lot :— ^that  he  had  been  com- 

qf^is^iofied  by  God  to  preach  the  faith  to  a  peoplie^ 

of  Syr^^  iT-rthat  although  no  more  than  three  ha^ 

h^n  ponyertiec)  by  his  preaching,  he  was  notwith^i 

standing  rewarded  for  his  zeal  by  immense  posses* 

sjoj^s  :r-that  his  wealth  and  prosperity  excited  the 

envy  of  the  Devil;  who,  presenting  himself  before 

Qodj  eharged  Job  with  motives  of  self-interest 

IP  his  religious  ob^dienc^,  and  asserted  that  if  the 

^loiighty  ysTQuld  deprive  him  of  his  substance,  his 

boasted  allegiarice  would  not  hold  out  for  a  singly 

c^yi-r-that  the  Peyil  obtained  permission  to  strip 

hipi  pf  his  wealth,  but  that  Job's  fidelity  repf)aine<| 

|)nshQlj:en: — that   having    received    still    further 

p^riiiis^ion  to  afflict  him  in  his  person,  the  Devil 

infused  by  ^  pestilential  breath  such  infection,  as 

to  render  Job's  entire  body  one  putrid  ulcer,  ancj 

of  a  nature  so  o^ensive,  as  to  repel  from  him 

ev^y  attendant,  and  to  force  the  inhabitants  tp 

drive  him  out  of  the  cjty  into  a  rerpote  and  sqlir 

tary  place,  whither  his   wife  carried   every  day 

what  was  necessary  for  his  subsistence: — that  the 

Devil  constantly  stole  from  her,  whatever  she  had 

prqvided  fof  tljis  piJirpose^  and  that  having  reduce^ 

her  to  such  a  condition,  that  she  ha^  nothing  r^r 
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miining  for  her  husband|-9  relief,  he  appeared  to 
her  in  the  form  of  a  bald  old  woman,  and  offered» 
upon  condition  of  her  giving  two  tresses  of  hair 
that  hung  upon  her  neck»  to  furnish  her  every 
day  with  what  she  miglit  require  for  her  husband's 
subsistence: — that  Job's  wife  having  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  add  parted  with  the  tresses,  the 
devil  produced  the  hair  to  Job,  affirming  that  it 
had  been  cut  from  his  wife's  head,  when  caught 
in  the  act  of  matrimonial  unfaithfulness  :-r-that 
Job,  enraged  against  his  wife^  was  led  to  swear, 
that  if  he  recovered  his  health  he  would  most 
severely  punish  her  for  her  offence: — that  the 
devil  having  thus  got  the  better  of  Job's  patience^ 
transformed   himself  to  an  angel  of  light,  and 
imblished  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  coun^ 
try,  that  Job  had  forfeited  the  fevour  of  €rod,  and 
that  they  should  no  longer  permit  him  to  abide 
«moi)g  them  :-^that  Job,  being  informed  of  what 
haii  passed,  had  recourse  to  God  by  prayer,  who 
dn  a  moment  put  an  end  to  all  his  sufferings ;  for 
that  the  Angel  Gabriel  descended  to  the  place 
iwheve  he  was,  and  striking  the  earth  with  his  foot, 
caused  a  fountain  of  the  purest  water  to  spring 
up,   wherein  Job  having  washed  his  body  and 
drank  of  it,  was  suddenly  and  perfectly  restored 
to  health : — and  thfit  after  this,  God  multiplied 
_  bis  riches  in  such  a  manner,  that,  to  express  the 
abundance  of  it,  the  Arabian  authors  say  that  ^ 
shower  of  Gold  fell  upon  him.     See  D'fferbelot^ 
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Bibl.  Orient,  torn.  i.  pp.  75,  76.  433.  458.  also 
Salens  Koran  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  in  which  latter  place 
the  story  is  given  with  some  minute  variation^. 

The  reader  will  of  course  consider  these  fables 
as  introduced  here  principal^  for  his  amusement. 
One  fact,  however,  they  unequivocally  speak; 
the  belief  of  the  Arabians,  that  there  was  in  reality 
such  a  person  as  Job,  who  lived  in  the  patriarchal 
age,  and  was  distinguished  above  all  men  by  his 
sufferings  and  his  patience.  The  reverence  for 
the  name  of  Job  has  been  in  truth,  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  to  this  day  continues  to  be^ 
through  all  Arabia,  extremely  great:  so  that  many 
of  the  noblest  families  among  the  Arabians,  have 
gloried  in  being  descended  from  that  Patriarch. 
The  famous  dynasty  of  the  great  Saladin  have 
been  known  by  the  name  of  AwuMteSj  or  Johites; 
their  illustrious  founder  being  called  by  the  name 
of  Job. — UHerh.  Bib.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  76.-^ 
The  reverence  for  this  name  has,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  been  carried  still  farther  amongst  Christians: 
the  worship  of  Job  being  (as  Broughton  tells  us) 
of  great  antiquity,  both  amongst  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches;  the  Greeks  having  chosen  the 
6th  of  May  for  celebrating  the  festival  of  Saint 
Job,  and  the  Latins  keeping  it  on  the  IQth.-r^ 
f)iction.  of  all  Relig.  vol.  i.  p.  538. 
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NO.  tX. — ON   GROTIUS'S    STRANGE   MISCONCEPTION 
OF  THE    NATURE   OF   ABEl'S    SACRIFICE. 

Page  49.  (°) — Grotijs,  followed  by  Le  Clero, 
interprets  the  words  in  Gen.  iv.  .4.  which  we 
translate  the  Jirstlings,  as  signifying  the  best, 
and  finest ;  and  will  have  this  to  relate  only  to 
the  wool,  which  is  known  to  have  been  offered 
to  the  Gods  in  later  times.  That  also,  which 
we  render  the  fat  thereof^  he  considers  to  mean 
no  more  than  the  milkj  and  appeals  to  the 
Seventy,  who  in  numerous  instances  have  cer- 
tainly  translated  the  word  2^,   here  used,  by 

But  first,  as  to  onon,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  in  relation  to  man  or  beast ^  it  is  never  found 
in  any  part  of  the  bible,  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  oi  first 'born.  So  appropriate  is  this  mean- 
ing, that  HDl  is  used  absolutely ,  to  express  pri^ 
mogeniture^  and  the  right  resulting  from  it,  as 
in  Gen.  xxv.  31,  32,  33,  34.  and  xliii.  33.  It  is 
indeed  applied  to  first  fruits^  or  ic\x\X%  first  ripe, 
but  this  evidently  refers  to  its  radical  significa- 
tion of  first  born :  nor  can  any  instance  be 
adduced  of  the  application  of  the  term  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  finest  and  best,  contended  for 
by  Grotius,  unless  such  a  signification  be  tacitly 
supposed  to  attach  in  all  cases  to  the  idea  of  the 
first,   or  earliest,  in  its  kind-     He  has  indeed 
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referred  us  to  the  expression  T'yiQ  "TOI  in  Job 
ipriii.  13;  to  the  use  of  the  word  DHDO,  applied 
to  the  fruit  of  the  fig:tre^ ;  and  to  the  force  of 
the  term  "TO^  employed  to  denominate  the  spe- 
ciei  of  camel,  distinguished  for  its  swiftness.  But 
none  of  these  instances  can  be^r  him  out. 

The  first,  which  he  would  arbitrarily  render, 
^  morbus  maxime  lethaliSf^  is  no  more  than  thf 
^RST-BORN  of  Death,  a  strong  poetical  e^pre^H 
sion ;  for  the  more  particular  meaning  of  which 
see  Parkhurst  on  the  word,  and  Chappelow  on 
Job  xviii.  13.  The  s^ond,  which,  he  says,  im- 
plies "  ficus  maodme  fructiferw"  is  an  expressioii 
^pecviliarly  unfortunate^  as  the  word  in  this  appli- 
cation is  used  to  denote  that  species  of  fig,  which 
is  early  ripe:  insomuch  that  at  this  day  the 
Word  *Boccorfi  (103)  signifies,  in  the  Levant, 
the  early  ^gi  as  Shaw  states  in  his  travels,  p^ 
370.  fol.  As  to  the  third  instance,  the  reason  of 
applying  this  term  to  the  fleetest  species  of 
caipel,  is  not  the  general  idea  of  distinction  and 
superiority,  but  the  peculiar  quality  of  swiftness : 
thjB  idea  of  celerity  and  prevention  being  most 
appositely  conveyed  by  a  term,  whose  radical 
signification  implied  the  ^rst,  or  earliest.  Ip 
this  sense  the  word  is  explained  in  the  kindred 
dialects,  of  the  Syriac,  and  (particularly)  the 
Arabic:  for  which  see  Schindler  ^nd  Cartel.    Jn- 

^  See  Loxpth*^  Isai.  xxyill.  4.    JBlayney^s  Jer.  xxiv.  2.  and 
Netocome^s  Hos.vi,  10. 
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de^d^  no  lexicon  whatever,  so  far  as  I  can  disK 
cover,  sfuppOrts  Grotius  in  the  general  signification 
which  he  attributes  to  the  word.  But  all  cdn** 
«Ur,  in  giving  to  it  the  meaning  of  the  earliest y 
bt  first  produced,  or  some  other  flowing  from, 
tod  connected  with,  these. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  word  a^,  although 
it  is  undoubtedly  used  in  several  places  to  sig- 
nify milk,  as  well  as  J'at,  yet,  as  Heideggei* 
remarks,  (Hist.  Pair.  Eocercit.v.  ^.  30.  tom.  i.) 
there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  Scripture,  iii 
which  it  is  applied  in  that  sense,  when  sacri- 
fice is  spoken  of,  and  the  offering  is  said  to  h6 

But  moreover,  as  to  Grotius's  notion,  that  the 
wool  and  milk  were  the  parts  of  the  animal^ 
which  alone  were  offered  by  Abel  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  notorious,  that  neither  one  nor  the 
other  is  ever  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  an  offer- 
mg  to  the  Deity,  unless  this  single  passage  be 
supposed  to  supply  an  instance.  Keiinicot  also 
contends,  in  opposition  to  Grotius,  that  the  strict 
analogy  of  translation  will  not  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  his  construction  of  this  passage  of  Ge- 
ilesis.  For  if,  says  he,  **  it  be  allowed  by  all, 
that  Cain^s  bringing  of  the  Jruit  of  the  ground, 
means  his  bringing  the  Jruit  of  the  ground, 
then  x4bers  bringing  of  the  firstlings  of  hii 
flock,   must  likewise   mean    his    bringing"  the 
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firstlings  of  his  flockl^  the  exact  sametieM 
in  the  original  phrase  requiring  an  exact  simi-^ 
larity  in  the  rranslation.  (Two  Dissert,  pp.  193^ 
193.)  The  passage  indeed  needs  but  to  be  read, 
to  prove  the  whimsical  conceit  of  this  comment 
of  Grotius.  Not  one  word  is  said  of  tvool,  or 
that  can  lead  the  mind  to  it  by  any  conceivable 
reference:  but  yet,  because  he  is  determined 
not  to  allow  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  to  have  been 
an  oblation  of  the  animal  itself  5  and  there  being 
no  part  of  it  that  could  be  offered,  without  slay- 
ing the  animal,  except  the  wool  and  the  milk; 
he  is  therefore  led  to  pronounce,  that  in  the 
offering  of  these  the  sacrifice  consisted. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  can  be  more  strangely  chi- 
merical, than  the  whole  of  Grotius's  observationii 
on  this  part  of  Scripture,  His  criticisms  on  the 
words  nDTKH  ^"®D,  furnishes  another  extraordi- 
nary specimen.  By  these  words,  he  says,  no- 
thing more  is  meant,  than  what  the  Heathens  in 
later  times  understood  by  their  Sagmen^  which 
was  a  sort  of  turf,  cut  out  of  sacred  ground,  and 
carried  sometimes  in  the  hand  of  a  Roman  am- 
bassador. On  this  Heidegger  is  compelled  to 
exclaim—''  Saepe  vir,  caetera  magnus^  ex  paginis 
ritibus  talia,  obtorto  coUo,  ad  explicationem  re- 
rum  sacrarum  rapit;  quae,  si  propius  intueare, 
nee  ccelum  nee  terram  attingunt.**  (Exercit.  v.  §. 
19.)  But  to  return.— 
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With  respect  to  the  word  pl^,  it  may  bd 
right  to  remark,  that  instead  of,  the  fat  there- 
of, (which  is  ambiguous)  it  may  with  morei 
propriety  be  rendered,  the  fat  of  them,  mean- 
ing thereby,  the  fattest  or  hesty  among  the 
firstlings.  It  is  well  kno^yn,  that  the  word 
3^,  is  often  used  for  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Thus  rron  shUf  is  the  fnest  of  the  wheat,  Ps, 
Ixxxi.  16.  cxlvii.  14.  And  the  fat  of  the  oil, 
the  fat  of  the  wine,  stand  for  the  best  of  the 
oil  and  wine,  and  have  been  so  translated,* 
Numb,  xviii.  12.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
make  this  distinction,  lest  the  particular  mention 
of  the  fat  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
the  sacrifice  was  a  peace  offering,  the  fat  of 
which  was  consumed  upon  the  altar,  and  the 
flesh  eaten  by  the  priests  and  the  persojn  at 
whose  charge  the  offering  was  made.  This  was 
clearly  an  offering  of  a  later  date.  The  use  of 
animal  food  was  not  as  yet  permitted.  And  the 
sacrifice  seems  to  have  been  an  holocaust,  the 
whole  of  which  was  consumed  upon  the  altan 
That  the  sacrifice  was  of  this  kind,  many  argu- 
ments concur  to  render  probable.  (See  p.  22,  of 
this  volume,  also  Shuch.  Connect,  vol.  i.  p.  81.) 
But  it  is  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
if  it  be  admitted,  with  the  authorities  and  rea* 
wns  adduced  in  p.  89 — 91,  of  this  volume,  that 

♦  See  Chrysost,  Jun,  Vatah.  also  Jen.  Jew,  Antiq.  rol,  t, 
p.  149.  and  Kenn.  Tooo  Diss.  pp.  193,  194.  ' 
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the  sign  of  the  divine  acceptance  of  AbeFs  sacri- 
fice was  the  consumptioti  of  it  by  fire  fronl 
heaven.  Porphyry,  in  his  2d  book,  De  Ahstin. 
Anim.  considers  this  a  sufficient  reason  to  pro- 
nounce the  offering  of  Abel  to  have  been  an 
holocaustj  and  compares  it  with  thakt  of  Solomon 
described  in  2  Chr.  viii.  1;  where  it  is  s^id,  thai 
when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of  praying,  the 
fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and  consumed 
ihe  burnt  offering  (or  holocaust)  and  the ^a^ 
crifices. 


NO.    LXI. ON   THE    DIFFERENCE    IN   THE    DIVINE 

RECEPTION    OF    THE    SACRIFICES    OF   CAIN    AND 
ABEL. 

Page  49.  (p) — To  those  who  reject  the  divine 
institution  of  sacrifice,  this  has  always  proved  i^ 
stumbling  block;  and  to  remove  the  difficulty, 
Various  solutions  have  been  elaborately,  but  un-* 
successfully  devised.  The  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  tw6  brothers  had  been  accounted 
for  by  antient  commentators,  from  the  different 
mode  cf  division  of  their  several  oblations,  ds  if 
Cdin's  fault  had  consisted  in  not  giving  to  God 
the  best  parts,  or  the  proper  parts  of  the  sacri- 
fice. This  utiiritelligible  notion,  which  an  early 
treaty  of  lievetetioii,  Juliatfr,  foiled  not  to*  urge 
against  Christians,  took  its  rise  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation  of  Gen.  iv.  J.  Ow,  tm  o^osf 
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^^otrevByzrigy  o^cag  JSe  jtti;  hiXyig,  nj/JLo^reg ;— ^  you 
should  rightly  offer ^  but  yet  not  rightly  divide, 
would  you  not  sin  ? 

Others  have  held,  that  the  difference  arose 
from  this,  that  whilst  Abel  brought  of  the^r^^r 
lings  of  his  flock,  Cain  did  not  in  like  manner 
bring  of  the  first,  or  best  of  his  fruits.  ^  This 
idea,  for  which  there  appears  no  farther  foun- 
dation in  the  original,  than  that  it  is  simply 
stated  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruits,  originated 
with  Philo,  (as  may  be  seen  in  p.  287,  vol.  i.  of 
this  work,)  and  has  had  the  support  of  several  ' 
Christian  commentators.  See  Cyril,  cont.  Ju^ 
lian.  lib.  x.  p.  349.  ^d*  Spanh.  Lips,  and  Pol. 
Synop.  in  Gen.  iv.  3.  Hallet  also,  in  his  note 
(s)  on  Hebr.  xi.  4.  concurs  in  this  idea,  and  at 
the  same  time  adds,  that  Abel's  faith  caused  him 
to  select  the  choicest  for  sacrifice.  Primate 
rJewcome,  in  his  new  version,  seems  to  adopt 
the  same  notion,  explaining  the  more  excellent 
sacrifice  in  Hebr.  xi.  4.  as  ^^  consisting  of  more 
choice  and  valuable  offerings.** 

Again,  the  reason  of  the  difference  assigned 
by  Josephus  (Antiq.^Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  3.)  is,  that 
^'  God  was  more  pleased  with  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  nature,  than  with  an  offering  ex- 
torted from  the  «arth  by  the  ingenuity  and  force 
of  man."  This  strange  conceit  has  been  con- 
fined to  Josephus,  and  the  Rabbins,  from  whom 
Havercamp  affirms,  and  Cunaeus  and  Heidegger 
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fully  prove,  it  was  derived  by  this  author — see 
Krebs.  Ohserv.  in  Nov.  Test.  p.  383. 

Another  reason  assigned  is  the  difference  of 
moral  character.  But  the  history  clearly  con- 
nects the  fact  of  the  acceptance  of  the  one  and 
the  rejection  of  the  other,  with  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  respective  oblations. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  Cain's  entertaining  a 
design  s^aint  his  brother's  life,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  difference  of  treatment.  But  this 
intention  against  his  brother's  life,  is  expressly 
affirmed  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  the 
preference  given  to  his  brother's  offering. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  observed*  (TheoL  Rep.  vol. 
i.  p.  195.)  that  "  the  actions  of  both  the  bro- 
thers" (in  the  offerings  made  by  them  of  the 

♦  This  essay  of  Dr.  Priestley's,  in  which  (as  it  has  been 
stated  in  p.  19  of  this  yoluroe)  he  has  laboured  to  disprove 
the  divine  institution  of  sacrifices,  and  to  establish  their  mere 
human  invention  as  springing  from  anthropomorphitical  no. 
tions  of  the  Deity,  it  may  be  curious  to  compare  with  his 
latest  observations  on  this  subject  in  his  Notes^  &c,  on  Gen. 
iv.  3.  There,  in  treating  of  the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
he  expressly  asserts  his  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  sacru 
fices.  ''  On  the  whole  (he  says)  it  seems  most  probable,  that 
men  were  instructed  by  the  Divine  Being  himself  in  this 
mode  of  worship,"  (sacrifice,)  '^  as  well  as  taught  many 
other  things  that  were  necessary  to  their  ^  subsistence  and 
comfort." 

This  observation^  together  with  those  which  have  been  aU 
ready  r^erred  to,  (p.  13-r-16  of  this  vol.)  cannot  be  read 
vrithottt  wonder,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  author  of 
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fippk  and  of  tl^e  fri^its)  ^^  seem  tP  have  been  of 
1^  same  nature,  janol  to  have  had  exactly  the 
,«pi^e  meai^ing."  ^  la  this  I  entirely  agree  with 
hiin.     Viewed  in  the  light  of  reason  merely,  th^ 
tlistinction  made  between  then  by  the  Deity  is 
utterly   unaccountable.     Sacrifices  being  consi* 
idered  as  gifts ^  or  disjideral  rifes^  or  as  sym-- 
bolkcd  actions  expressing  the  dispositions  and 
sentiment  of  the  offerer,  or  in  any  way  that  hu^ 
man  invention  can  be  conceived  to  haye  devised 
th^m ;  the  actions  of  the  two  brother3  appear  to 
jstand  precisely  on  the  same  ground,  each  bring- 
ing an   offering  of  that  which   he  respectively 
possessed,  and  each  thiis  manifesting  his  acknow- 
ledgment and  worship  of  the  great  author  of  hi» 
possessions. 

But  what  4o  I  infer  from  this  ?  That  reason 
cannot  ui;iti6  the  knot:   and  that  to  revelation 

iSik^si  had  spenji;  a  life,  in  the  contio^ed  endeayour  to  1*6/1116 
the  assertions  which  they  contain*  This,  howeTer,  after  aU, 
but  shews  the  vast  difference  there  is  between  the  disputant 
and  the  enquirer^  The  wonder  is  easily  remoyed  by  the 
View  already  taken  of  this  matter  in  p.  17  of  this  T.olumew 
And,  upon  >the  whole,  the;»  seenpis  ^oo4  reason  to  think^ 
that  had  Dr.  Priestley  been  pepaitted,  for  ^  jonger  period^ 
to  enjoy  >that  freedom  from  angry  polemics,  which  was  in. 
dulged  to  the  few  concluding  years  of  his  life,  he  would  haya 
'grown  into  a  juster  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  yitol 
truths  of  Scripture,  and  would  have  retracted  many  of  those 
noxious  opiniotis  which  he  had  ao  ioag  and  90  lunidjio.uslf 
loUed  to  iiifl^TniAate. 
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consequently  we  must  look  for  the  solution. 
Here  the  difficulty  vanishes^  and  all  appears 
connected  and  satisfactory,  as  I  trust  is  shewn  in 
the'  account  given  of  this  matter  in  the  second 
of  these  Discourses— see  p.  49 — 55.  vol.  i. 

The  words  of  Cloppenburg  on  this  subject  de- 
serve to  be  noticed :  ^'  Etsi  diversae  oblationi  vi- 
deitur  occasionem  praebuisse  diversum  vitae  insti- 
tutum,  ipsi  tameil  diversitati  oblationis  hoc  videtur 
subesse,  quod  Abel  pecudum  oblatione  cruentS 
ante  omnia  curavit,  to  ikoe^miov  Stoc  ri/j^  'mg-ecog  tv 
rta  ui[JiuTh  propitiationem  per  fidem  in  san- 
guine, quo  necessario  purificanda  erant  dona  Deo 
oblata,  Heb.  ix.  22,  23. — Cainus  autem  oblatione 
8olfi  Eucharisticfi  de  fructu  terrae  defungens,  su- 
pine neglexerit  sacri6cium  tXxg'Mov,  ut  eo  nomine 
Deo  displicuerit,  neque  potuerit,  obtinere  Jtis^ 
tiiice  Deiy  quce  ex  Jide  est,  testimonium,  quod 
non  perhibebat  Deus,  neglecto  istoc  externo 
symbolo  supplicationis  ex  fide  pro  reraissione 
peccatorum  obtinenda.  Quemadmodum  ergo,  in 
cultu  spirituali,  publicanus  supplicans  cum  pec- 
catorum B^ofwXoyrja-Btj  descendit  in  domum  suam 
justificatus  prae  pharisaeo,  cum  gratiarum  acti- 
one,  Deo  vovente  decimas  omnium  quae  possi-? 
debat,  Luc.  xviii.  12. — sic  censemus  hS,c  parte 
potiorem  fuisse  Abelis  oblationem  prae  oblatione 
Caini^  quod  ipse  supplicationem  suam  pro  im- 
petrandS  peccatorum  remissiiine  testatus  sit,  per 
tacrificii  propitiatorii  cruentam  oblationem,  cum 
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aker  dona  sua  jeucharistico  ritu  offerret,  %a>^ 
fiujjLccTox^o-tug*''  Sacrif.  Patriarch.  Schola.  p.  1 5. 
On  the  subject  of  this  Number  see  Kennic.  Tivo 
Dissert,  p.  225 — 238,  and  BarringtorCs  Misc. 
Sacr.  p.  69 — 7.1  • 
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PHRASE,   HAEIONA  0TSIAN,   ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE 
SACRIFICE   OF  ABEL. 

Page  49.   (^) — Dr.   Kennicofs  criticism   on 
this  passage  combined  with  Gen.  iv.  4.  is  too  re- 
markable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.     The 
words^   'TT'Kuovot  6v<riccv,    he  contends,  should  be 
rendered  a  sacrifice  greater,  or  more,  in  refer- 
ence to  number,  rather  than  to  value :  for  that^ 
although  TToXvg  in  the  positive  sense  does  some- 
times signify  excellens,  prcestans,   yet  in  the 
other  degrees  of  comparison  it  is  never  so  used; 
but  that  TrXeicov  has  constantly  the  signification 
of  plus,  amplior,  copiosior,  or  numerosior :  and 
for  this  he  refers  to  the  several  lexicons  of  Bu- 
daeus,  Constantine,  Gesner,  Hederic,  Leigh,  Sca- 
pula and  Stephens :  and  from  Stephens's  Concor- 
dance he  says  it  appears,   that  TrXetcav  has  not 
the  sense  of  prcestantior,  through  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament.     The  idea  of  number,  he 
says,  necessarily  strikes  us ;  and  therefore  Wick- 
liffe's,  which  reads  a  much  more  sacnfice,  he 
affirms  to  be  a  just  translation ;  and  that  Queen 
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£lizabeth'$  version  was  right,  in  preserving  tli6 
force  of  this  by  rendering  the  words,  a  greater 

In  conflp^mity  with  th^e  observations  he  sug- 
gests an  interpretation  of  Gen.  iv.  4.  which,  I 
apprehend,  is  pecuHar  to  himself:  namely,  that 
Cain  brought  a  single  offering,  of  the  fruits  of 
the  ground ;  and  Abel  a  double  oblation,  consist- 
ing likewise  of  the  fruits,  and  of  an  animal 
sacrifice  besides.  His  principal  argument  in 
support  of  this  novel  idea,  is  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  ^ord  Mincha  in  this  place ;  the  mean- 
ing of  which,  he  says,  is  fixed  precisely  in  Levit. 
ii.  1.  and  confined  to  ah  unbloody  oblation,  viar. 
a  meatoffering ;  or,  as  ^ve  generally  appropriate 
the  word  meat  to  fleshy  more  properly  a  bread* 
offering.  This  term,  he  argues,  being  here  ap 
plied  to  Abel's  oblation,  and  being  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  animal  sacrifice  which  hd  is 
expressly  said  to  have  oflfered,  it  follows,  that  he^ 
must  likewise  have  made  an  ofFerinff  of  the  fruit 
of  the  ground  such  as  Cain  hftd  brought.  And 
this,  he  contends,  the  very  turn  of  expression 
in  the  original  strongly  indifcates:  for  that>  iii 
strictness,  the  passage  should  be  rendered, ''  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  a  Mincha  to 
Jehovah — and  Abel  brought  (the  same),  he  also 
(brought)  of  the  firstlings"  &c.  for  that  in  the 
words,  tm  a3i  M^3n  ^3ffiy  the  particle  d:i  cannot 
be  joined  to  the  verb  immediately  preceding. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  position^  and  its  con* 
nexion  with  a  second  nominative  case — and  that, 
agreeably  to  this^  the  Seventy  have  rendered  the 
clause^  Kxi  ACsX  TivsyKC^  kui  uurog  utio  tcov  'tf^ 

This  criticism  of  Dr.  Kennicot  seems^  how- 
ever,  unworthy  of  so  great  a  name;   for  even 
admitting,   that  the  particle  DIi  is  to  be  con- 
nected, not  with  the  preceding  verb,   but  with 
the  second  nominative  case,  the  inference  drawn 
by  Dr.  Kennicot  will  by  no  means  follow  ;  there 
bdng  no  form  of  expression  more  familiar  to 
the  Hebrew,  than  the  emphatic  repetition  of  the 
person  spoken  of,  with  this  particle  DJ  adjoined. 
To  adduce  instances  of  this  were  idle,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  common  idioms  of  the  language. 
Whoever  wishes  for  examples,   however,   may 
find  them  in  sufficient  plenty,  in  Nold.  Contord. 
Partic.  Ebr.  pp.  301,  202.     Now,  in  this  ap- 
plication of  the  particle,  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Kennicot's  construction  falls  to  the 
ground.     Again,    admitting  the  pSrticle  to  be 
used  in  the  additive  isense,   also,  as  Dr.  Ken-^ 
nicof s  view  of  the  passage  requires,  yet  will  not 
this  justify  his  translation;  since,  being  necessa- 
-~rily  connected  with  the  second  nominative  case 
by  this  writer's  own  admission,  it  can  only  mean, 
that  Abel  also,  as  well  as  Cain,  brought  an  ofier- 
ing ;  whereas,  according  to  Dr.  Kennicot,  it  must 
signify^  that  he  brought,  aiso  of  the  firstlings, 
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&c,  i.  e,  he  brought  not  only  what  Cain  bad 
brought,  but  besides,  or  in  addition  to  that,  of 
the  firstlings  of  his  flock;  to  make  out  which 
translation,  the  word  also  must  be  connected, 
not  with  the  second  nominative  case  Kin,  or  xvTogi 
but  with  the  following  words,  DHDID,  or  utto 
Tcov  TT^caroroKtov,  from  which  it  is  entirely  dis- 
joined by  the  intervening  pronoun.  Thus  Dr. 
Kennicot  becomes  inconsistent  with  himself,  hav- 
ing first  contended  for  the  immediate  conjunc- 
tion of  the  particle  with  the  second  nominative 
case,  and  having  then  applied  it  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  require  its  conjunction,  not*  with  this 
nominative  case,  but  with  another  part  of  the 
sentence. 

But  he  relies  on  the  force  of  the  word  Mincha, 
which  is  applied  only  to  Abel's  offering:  the 
Lord  being  said  to  have  had  respect  to  Abel  and 
to  his  MiNCHA.  It  is  then  of  importance  to  as- 
certain the  true  meaning  of  this  word ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  if  this  writer's  sense  of  the 
term  be  admitted^  and  at  the  same  time  his 
theory  of  the  double  oblation  be  rejected,  the 
necessary  inference  is,  that  no  animal  was  slain 
by  Abel,  but  that  the  offering  must  have  been 
of  the  unbloody  kind,  and  consequently  that  it 
was,  as  Grotius  has  contended,  merely  an  offer- 
ing of  the  milk  and  wool  of  his  flock. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  remarked^ 
that  he  explains  the  word  Mincha,  as  appli^ 
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to  the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel,  by  the  exact 
definition  of  it,  as  we  find  it  specifically  us*l 
under  the  Uw,  where  it  appears  to  be  confined 
to  offerings  of  the  unbloody  kind.  (See  Two  Dis^ 
sert.  p.  188 — 192.)  But  if  Dr.  Kennicot  be  right 
in  explaining  the  Mincha  in  all  cases  by  the 
strictness  of  the  Levitical  definition,  then  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  th^t  Cain  did  not  merely  bring 
an  oflTering  of  the  fruits  of  the  grounSij  but  that 
he  brought  the  very  hind  of  meat-offering,  or 
Mincha,  appointed  in  the  ii.  ch.  of  Levit.  where, 
as  Kennicot  emphatically  observes,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  meat'offering  concludes  with  these 
words,  NTT  m^,  this  is  a  mincha.    Cain's  of- 
fering, then,  must  have  consisted  of  *^  fine  flour 
with  oil  poured  upon  it,  and  frankincense  placed 
therieon.'*    The  exact  quantities  also  of  the  flour 
and  oil,  as  prescribed  in  the  law,  must  have  beien 
employed.     This  the  force  of  Kennicot's  argu- 
ment indispensibly  requires.     For  he  contends^ 
that  the  very  definition  of  the  Mincha.  as  given 
in  Leviticus,  "  determines  the  sense  of  the  word 
absolutely  in  the  five  books  of  Moses:  for  that 
wherever  the  inspired  author  mentions  the  word 
Mincha,  as  a  sacrificial  term,  he  must  certainly 
use  it  in  the  same  sense ;  the  same,  which   had 
been  settled  upon  it  by  God  himself,  before  Ge- 
nesis was  composed." 

Now,  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  the^  mincha, 
properly  so  called,  is  spoken  of  under  the  law. 
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it  must  be  Understood  in  the  sense    expressly 
given  to  it  hy  the  lnvr;  and  in  this  reference  it  is^ 
that  Buxtorf^  Reland,  Outram^  and  Jos.  Mede^ 
(whom  Kennicot  quotes  in  justification  of  his 
opinion^)  seem  to  have  sjjoken  of  ihit  Mincba. 
But  surely^  when  apphed  to  oblation9' an^ecec^en/ 
to  the  law^    the  term  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
taken  in  that  restrained  sense,  to*  which  its  ge-* 
Heral  signification  was  limited^  in  later  times,  by 
those  appropriate  circumstances  attached   to   it 
by  the  legal  institution.     It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
a^  Gussetius,    who  is  referred  to  by  Kennicot^ 
remarks,  that  a  Mincha  presented  to  God  sig* 
nifies  an  unbloody  oblation.     But  when  he  says, 
that  it  altcat/s  does  so,  and  that  ^^  there  is  not 
one  instance  of  its  being  used  for  an  animal  ob* 
lation  throughout  the  Bible,"  (Comments  Ling. 
Ebr*  p»  473.)   he,   in  the  first  place,  begs  the 
question  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  which 
is  expressly  called  a  Mincha : ,  secondly,  he  for- 
gets, that  every  other  instance  of  its  sacrificial 
application,  is  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  term 
under  the  law,  by  Avhich  its  original  meaning 
Jiad  been  narrowed:    and   lastly,    both    he  and 
Kennicot  materially  err  in  point  of  fact,  the  word 
Mincha  being  frequently  employed  even  under 
the  law,  to  denote  animal  sacrifices,  as  well  as 
the  bread  or  flour-offerings.     Thus  in  1  Kings 
xviii.  29,  36.    2  Kings  iii.  20.  and  Ezra  ix.  4,  5. 
we  find  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  which 
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beside  a  bread-offering  and  drink-offering  in- 
cluded also  the  offering  of  a  lamb^  described  by 
the  general  appellation  of  Mincha.  In  Judg.  vi. 
18.  the  same  term  is  applied  to  the  offerings  of 
a  kid  with  unleavened  cakes.  And  in  1  Sam.  ii. 
17.  and  MaL  i.  13,  14.  it  is  used  in  relation  to 
animal  sacrifice,  in  a  manner  the  most  explicit 
and  unqualified.  So  that,  although,  as  Rosen- 
muUer  on  Levit.  ii.  1.  affirms,  this  word  be  ap- 
plied per  eminentiam  to  the  oblation  of  Com, 
yet  even  under  the  law  we -find  its  more  general 
signification  force  its  way. 

This  proves  deciftively  the  weakness  of  Dr. 
Kennicot's  ai'gument  derived  from  the  supposition 
that  the  words,  mi  HH^D  (Lev.  ii.  6.)  are  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense,  this  is  a  mincha,  i.  e. 
las  marking  the  preciste  meaning  of  the  temi, 
wherever  it  occurred  in  a  sacrificial  relation. 
Indeed  the  circuittstanCe  of  the  various  kinds  of 
Bread-offerings  comprehended  under  the  term 
Mincha,  which  Kennicot  himself  admits  to  have 
existed,  (p.  I9O— 192.)  and  of  which  there  were 
not  fewer  than  five,  proves  that  this  passage  could 
not  have  been  intended  here  as  confining  the 
term  to  the  specific  oblation  to  which  it  refers ; 
and  that  it  could  only  mean,  that  this  oblation 
was  one  of  those,  which  migfit  be  included  under 
the  term  Mincha.  Vatablus  renders  the  words, 
f'  Munus  est :  i.  e.  tale  est  munus  quod  offerri 
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debet  Deo.**   See  also  Fagms,  Fatablus^  Casialuf^ 
on  Exod.  XXX.  9.  * 

It  is  certain  that  the  true  and  original  signifi- 
cation of  the  word,  is  that  of  an  offering  presented 
to  a  superior.  Thus  we  find  it  in  Gen.  xxxii.  20, 
and  xliii.  11.  15.  in  which  places  it  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  appealing:  again^  in  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
23,  and  Ps.  Ixxii.  10.  where  it  is  appHed  to  offer- 
ings brought  by  strangers  to  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem: and  also  in  1  Kings  x.  25.  2  Chr.  ix.  24. 
2  K^ngs  viii.  8,  9.  where  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
gifts  sent  to  earthly  princes.  The  word  appears 
to  be  derived  from  an  Arabic  verb  signifying 
donavit :  see  Rosenm.  and  Le  Clerc  on  Lev.  ii.  1 . 
and  SckindL  Lexic.  Peniag.  Parkhurst  derives 
it  from  the  Hebrew  verb  ro,  quievit,  posuit,  and 
Calasiojrom  nro,  duxity  without  however  making 
any  change  in  the  signification.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  all  sacrificial  offerings^  whether 
bloody  or  unbloody,  must  fall  under  the  general 
denomination,  Mincha.  That  it  is  taken  in  this 
jarge  sense  by  all  Lexicographers,  Le  Clerc  (on 
Lev,  ii.  1.)  positively  asserts.  See  also  Castell, 
and  especially  Parkhurst j  on  the  word. 

Drusius  (on  Hebr.  xi.  4 )  affirms,  that  it  is  of 
greater  extent  than  is  commonly  admitted. 
Ainsworth  observes  (on  Lev.  ii.  1 .)  that  it  "  was 
generally  any  solemn  gift  or  present,  to  God,  or 
man :  in  special^  a  present  or  sacrifice  unto  God : 
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more  specially ^  an  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.**  '  Sykes  slso( Essay ^  &c.p«  17.)  uses  the 
wowl  in  the  same  general  sense^  whilst  he  admits^ 
that  ^^  lateF  use  has  pretty  much  confined  it  to 
oblations  of  flour  or  meal.** 
.  How  little  reason  then  Dr.  Kennicot  had  for 
introducing  so  novel  and  dangerous  a  criticism,  is^ 
I  trust,  upon  the  whole  sufficiently  evident.  How 
inconsistent  also  it  is  with  the  ideas  of  sacrifice^ 
which  he  hdlds,  in  common  with  the  doctrine 
maintained  in  these  discourses^  will  appear,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  if  in  the  case  of  AbeFs 
oblation^  the  word  Mincha  be  supposed  to  relate, 
not  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  animal,  but  solely  to  an 
oflfering  of  the  fruits  with  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied, it  must  follow,  since  God  is  said  to  have 
had  respect  to  his  Mincha,  that  it  was  not  the 
animal  sacrifice,  but  the  oflfering  of  the  fruits, 
which  conciliated  the  divine  regard.  And  thus 
the  theory,  which  pronounces  the  animal  sacrifice 
to  havjB  been  originally  enjoined,  as  a  type  of  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  which  ascribes  to 
this,  as  the  instituted  expression  of  the  true  faith, 
the  superiority  of  Abel's  oflfering  over  that  of 
Cain,  is  at  once  overturned.  And  yet  to  this 
very  theory  it  is,  that  Dr.  Kennicot,  in  his  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  has 
given  his  warmest  support. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  here,  to  endea- 
vour to  fix  the  true  meaning;  and  value  of  the 
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sacrificial  fcerms,  p'^,  /»!»,  and  PQ?,  Corban, 
Mincha  B.nd  Zebach  :  aod  tha  more  particularly^ 
as  their  relative  force  seeim  not  to  have  been 
stated  with  exactness  by  acy  late  writer.  The 
first  of  these  terms,  being  derived  from  a'Tp,  sig'* 
nifies  whatever  was  brought  to  God  before  the 
altar;  whether  dismissed,  as  the  scape-goat; 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary,  as  the 
sacred  vessels,  and  the  conductors  of  the  sacred 
rited,  the  Levites ;  or  oflfered  up,  as  the  sacrifices 
properly  so  called,  which  were  consumed  at  the 
altar.  Again,  the  Mincha  was  an  oblation,  which 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice,  being  consumed 
at  the  altar y  whether  it  consisted  of  things  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Mosaic  institution  in  a  good  degree  narrowed  its 
application ;  confining  it,  for  the  most  part,  to 
what  is  called  the  meat  offering,  or  as  it  should  in 
strictness  be  denominated  the  bread  op  jlour^ 
(fffering*  And  lastly,  the  Zebach  was  the  oblar 
tion  of  an  animal  slain  in  sacrifice.  Thus,  £br- 
ban  is  the  most  general  term,  including  all  sorts  of 
oflTerings,  or  dedications,  to  God  in  his  temples 
Mincha  is  the  next  in  order,  applying  to  those 
ofiferings  which  were  consumed  at  the  altar.  And 
Zebach  is  the  species  infima  in  the  scale,  relating 
only  to  the  animal  sacrifice. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Kennicot,  and  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  this  note.  His  remark  on  the 
word  TTTijtitav,  that  it  necessarily  involves  the  idea 
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of  number^  becomes  now  totally  inapplicable. 
The  idea  of  a  double  oblation  in  the  ease  of  Abel^ 
which  it  was  intended  to  support;  has  been  shewn 
to  be  intirely  groundless  :  and  indeed  his  observa- 
tions on  the  force  of  the  word  irXutav  itself,  seem 
not  less  so.  That  *^  the  notion  of  number  is 
included  in  every  application  of  the  word  throu^v- 
out  the  New  Testament,*'  is  so  far  from  being 
true,  that  numerous  passages  may  be  cited,  in 
which  no  such  idea  can  possibly  attach  to  the 
word.  Thus,  in  Mat.  vi.  25.  Is  not  the  soul 
more  iyrXum)  than  meat? — and  again,  xii«  41. 
Behold,  a  greater  {'jrXuuiv)  than  Jonas  is  here. 
Many  other  such  instances  may  be  seen  in  Ste- 
phanus's  Greek  Concordance,  to  which  Dr.  Ken- 
nicot  has  referred  in  support  of  his  opinidh.  But 
the  true  force  of  the  word,  both  in  the  positive 
and  the  comparative,  may  be  best  seen  in  Scfaleus- 
ner's  Lexicon.  It  will  thence  appear,  that  the 
just  value  of  the  expression  in  the  passage  in 
Hebrews  has  been  given  in  the  text:  a  more 
ample,  or  Juller  sacrifice,  expressing  in  empha** 
tical  terms,  that  which  partook  more  largely 
and  essentially  of  the  true  nature  aod  virtue 
pf  sacrifice.  Vatablus  renders  the  word  ube- 
riorem. 
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TH£   FAITH   EVIDENCED   BY   THE    SACRIFICE   OF 
AB£L« 

Page  50.  (^) — Faith  (we  are  informed  by  the 
apostle^  Romans  x.  1/.)  cometh  hy  hearings  and 
hearing  hy  the  tvord  of  God.    This  account  of 
Faith,  combined  with  the  numerous  examples 
exhibited  in  the  xith  ch.  of  Hebrews,  in  illustra- 
tion of  its  nature,  can  leave  us  at  no  loss  to  pro^ 
nounce,  that  Abel's  offering  was  in  obedience  to 
a  divine  revelation.     For  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  in   the  several    instances  adduced   in   this 
chapter,  of  persons  actuated  by  this  exalted  prin- 
ciple,   the  belief  of  something  declared,  and  a 
mode  of  action   conformable  to  that  belief,  are 
uniformly  exhibited.     In  like'  manner,  then,  as 
Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  rest,  are  represented,  as 
acting  in  consequence  of  a  divine  command,  plac- 
ing an  entire  reliance  in  the  promise  of  him  who 
commanded ;   so  Abel,  in  the  sacrifice  which  he 
offered,  must  be  supposed  to  have  acted,  under 
the  same  impression, — believing  what   God  had 
promised,  and  therefore  sacrificing  as  God  had 
ordered.      Indeed,    as    Heidegger    remarks,   the 
divine  revelation  was  in  his  case  even  more  neces- 
sary, than  in  any  other  of  those  mentioned. 

The    sacred  writer  again  informs  us,    at  the 
13th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  that  Abel  and 
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tull  the  others  whom  he  had  named,  died  in  faith 
(i.  e.  as  Hallet  paraphrases  it,  "  retained  their 
faith,  until  their  death,  or  the  time  of  their  leaviiig 
the  world/')  not  having  received  the  promises ^ 
^not  having  received  the  completion  of  them: 
that  being  reserved  for  later  times,  as  is  intimated 
in  the  concluding  part  of  the  chapterj  and  is 
clearly  expressed  in  Acts  xiii.  32,  33  :  If^e  declare 
unto  you  glad  tidings ,  how  that  the  promise 
which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  hath 
i?i)LFiLL£D  the  same  unto  us  their  children) — 
but  having  seen  thefn  afar  qff ;  and  were  per^ 
mmded  of  them,  and  embraced  theni^ 

Now,  that  these  promises  included  the  promise 
of  the  Messiah^  Kennicot  says,  is  plain:  "firsts 
because  this  is  the  Jpromise,  peculiarly  and 
emphatically  so  called  throughout  Stripture:  and 
secondly,  because  that  the  temporal  promises^ 
respecting  the  land  of  Canaan,  cannot  alone,  if 
at  all>  be  meant  here,  as  the  apostle  speaks  of  all 
the  patriarchs,  whom  he  had  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter:  and  Abraham,  who  is 
one  of  those  mentioned,  is  expressly  said  to  have 
sojourned  in  the  land  of  Promise ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  (three  of 
the  patriarchs  included  in  the  word  all,)  had  not 
received  the  pt-omise  of  efitering  the  land  of 
Canaan.  So  that  some  other  promise,  made  in 
the  fir^  ages,  and  frequently  repeated,  must  be 
that  to  which  the  apostle  here  alludes*     And  what 
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promise  can  that  be,  but  the  promise  of  afatun 
Redeemer  made  to  Adam  ?" — the  promise,  that 
the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpents 
head :  a  promise,  which  was  to  be  commemorated  , 
in  the  patriarchal  and  all  succeeding  sacrifice^ 
until  the  seed  should  come.  Agreeably  to  this 
the  Homily  on  Faith  applies  this  xith  ch.  of 
Hebrews,  stating,  that  holy  men  of  old,  although 
they  were  not  named  Christian,  yet  exercised  a 
Christian  faith ;  seeking,  as  we  do,  all  the  benefits 
of  God  the  Father,  through  the  merits  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ ;  and  differing  from  us  only  in 
this,  that  whereas  "  they  looked  when  Christ 
should  come,  we  be  in  the  time  when  he  is 
come.** 

To  the  fulfilment  <5f  this  pf^mise  then,  was  the 
faith  of  Abel  directed ;  and  the  enjoined  mani- 
festation of  this  faith,  the  apostle  justifies  us  in 
pronouncing,  to  have  been  the  kind  of  sacrifice 
which  he  offered ;  and  which,  as  being  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  sacrifice  required  of  the  faithful^ 
procured  from  God  that  acceptance,  and  wit-^ 
nessing  of  his  offerings,  which  was  refused  to 
Cain.  See  Heideg.  Hist.  Patr.  Exerc.  iii.  §.  52; 
tom.  i. — Shuchf  Connect,  vol.  i.  pp«  86,  87.— » 
Kennic.  Two  Dissert,  p.  212 — 215.  and  Ed-i 
wards*s  Survey  of  the  various  Methods,  pp.  99>^ 
loo.  See  also  lf%tsius,  (Misc.  Sac.  Lib.  II; 
Diss.  11.  §.  7 — 10.)  who  removes  the  objections^ 
brought  by  Spencer  i^inst  the  application 


this  chapter  of  Hebrews,  here  contended  for;  and 
^enn.  Jew.  Ani.  vol.  i.  p.  67 — 59.  where  some 
excellent  remarks  are  to  be  found,  on  the  diffi»- 
culty,  which  the  mention  of  Jephthah^  in  the 
catalogue  of  distinguished  believers,  might  appear 
to  create. 

It  must  be  conf5essed  that  certain^  com  men ta* 
tors,  among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  Grotiu^, 
Hammond,  Le  Clerc,  RosenmuUer,  and  Primate 
Newcomc  also  if  I  rightly  understand  him,  inters 
pret  the  promises  alluded  to  in  this  chapter  as 
temporal;  and  are  consequently  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  confining  the  expression,  »rw  TravrBg^^ 
ALL  thesCy  in  the  1 3th  verse,  to  some  of  those 
that  had  beeii  named;  or  of  referring  it  to  all 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  of  whom  mention 
had  been  made  in  the  sentence  immediately  pre- 
ceding. Now,  it  is  obvious,  as  Whitby  remarks, 
that  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  did  not  die 
m  faith:  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  any  parti* 
«ular  individuals  of  those  before  named,  can  be 
selected  by  an  expression,  which  comprehends 
all,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  And  if  a//,  who 
iiad  been  before  named,  are  referred  to,  (as  is 
unavoidable,)  then,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
|m>mises  cannot  have  been  temporal,  therie  being 
«ome  to  whom  no  temporal  promises  were  made, 
-as  Abel  and  Enoch.  As  to  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  declaration,  that  the  persons  enumerated 
hod  PIED  in/akhywhefi  it  is  known  that  Enoch 
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did  not  die,  but  was  translated;  this  is  easiljr 
removed  by  considering^  that  the  stress  in  this 
-clause  is  not  laid  upon  the  death  of  those  be- 
lievers^ but  upon  their  having  retained  their  Jaith 
through  life,  as  is  well  marked  in  Hallefs  para- 
phrase,  quoted  in  p.  2^5  of  this  volume,  and  in 
the  common  use  of  language  would  naturally  be 
conveyed  in  the  words  here  used  by  the  apostle. 
See  DrusiuSy  in  loc.  who  supplies  several  instances 
of  a  similar  latitude  of  expression  in  Scripture. 
Hallet,  Doddridge,  and  Whitby,  deserve  to  be 
consulted  upon  this  entire  chapter.  They  furnish 
a  complete  answer  to  the  arguments  of  those,  who 
contend  for  a  temporal  promise. 

I  shall  only  add  here  an  observation  of  Eisner^ 
on  the  extravagant  eagerness,  shewn  by  two  of 
these  commentators,  Grotius,  and  Le  Clerc,  in 
defence  of  the  temporal  solution.  Having  re- 
marked, that  Le  Clerc  condemns  Hammond,  for 
his  mystical  interpretation  of  the  city  which  has 
foundations^  as  implying  an  everlasting  mansion 
in  the  Heavens ;  and  that  he  approves  of  the  idea 
of  Grotius,  that  Jerusalem  was  the  city  here 
intended:  he  exclaims,  *^  Mira  est  viri  ilhus  T^ 
VTFoOea-Bi  ^aXivovTog  imprudentia :  quomodo  quaeso 
exspectasse  illam  urbem  Abraham  us  dicetur^ 
quam  post  multa  demum  seecula  posteris  suis 
cessuram  noverat  a  Deo  edoctus? — quomodo 
deinde  Deus  eonditor  vocabitur  Hierosolymas 
ierre,$^m  P— denique  infra^  v.  16.  ccelum  esse 
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iilam  urbem  apparet^  nam  patria  ccelestis  voca* 
tur.  SimpHcius  quoqne  ad  Epictetum^  cap.  x\u 
p.  77-  ^^  morte  reperiri  rfpf  aXiffiivrpf  tfut^i^oc  dixit^ 
de  beatis  sedibus.  Observat.  Sacr.  torn,  ii^: 
p.  367. 
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Page  51.  (^) — ^The  event,  which,  according 
to  the  principle  of  sacrifice  maintained  in  the  page 
here  referred  to,  gave  birth  to  the  establishment 
of  the  rite,  seems  obviously  to  determine  the  time 
of  its  institution.  The  commission  of  sin,  and 
the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  beii^  the  grand  ob- 
jects of  its  reference,  no  period  seems  more  fit 
for  its  appointment,  than  that,  at  which  Sin  first 
entered,  and  the  Promise  was  first  delivered: 
that  is,  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
Fall.  And  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
sacrifice  recorded  in  Scripture  is  introduced  in 
the  narrative,  strongly  indicates  the  pre-existence 
6S  the  rite;  the  words  D^D^  ypD,  intimating  (as 
Kennicot  has  shewn  in  the  2d  of  his  Ttuo  Dis-- 
^ertations,  p.  177 — 183.)  a  stated  time  for  tlie 
performance  of  this  duty :  and  the  whole  turn  of 
phrase  marking  a  previous  and  familiar  observ- 
ance. See  Richie's  Peculiar  Doctrines,  Part  II» 
^.42.  vol.  i.. p.  138. 
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If,  then,  sacrifice  be  admitted  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  fall,  every  argument,  which  hat* 
been  adduced  to  prove  that  Abel  oflfered  sacrifices 
in. obedience  to  the  divine  injunction^  will  apply 
with  encreased  force  to  shew,  that  Adam  must 
have  done  the   same.      Scripture  also  suppHes 
additional  confirmation,  by   the  fact,   which   it 
relates^  of  the  first  pair   having  been,  by  the 
express  command  of  God,  clothed  with  the  skins 
of  beasts.     Much  as   some  have  endeavoured  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  this  fact)  it  will  be  founds 
when  more  closely  examined,  to  supply  a  strong- 
evidence  on  this  head.     That  the  beasts,  whose 
skins   were   allotted   for   covering  to   our    first 
parents,  had  been  slain,  is  natural  to  suppose ;  as 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that  any  animals  had 
died  of  themselves,  so  soon  after  their  cr^ation^ 
and  without  having  yet  experienced  any  severi- 
ties of  climate  or  situation.     Now,  there  were  no 
purposes  for  which  they  could  have  been  slain^ 
unless  those  of  food,  sacrifice,  or  covering.     Thlt 
they  were  not  slain  for  food,  has  been,  it  is  hoped, 
sufficiently  established  in  Number  LII.     Neither 
can  it  be  admitted,  that  they  were  slain  merely 
for  covering;  since  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that 
Adam  would,  immediately  after  the  sentence  of 
the  divine  displeasm^,  have  dared  to  kill  God's 
creatures  without  his  permission ;  nor  is  it  likely, 
that  God  should  order  them  to  be  slain  solely  for 
their  skips,  when  nifw  could  have  been  supplied. 
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llrith  sufficient  covering  from  the  hair  and  wool ; 
and  when,  the  fiesh  of  the  animal  not  being 
permitted  for  food,  there  must  have  beeri  an 
iinnecessary  waste  of  the  creatures.  It  follows, 
then,  that  they  had  been  slain  with  a  view  to 
sacrifice.  This  alone  supplies  an  adequate  rea* 
SOB.  The  whole  of  the  animal  (if  the  oiBfering  be 
supposed  an  holo€austy  as  there  is  good  reason  to 
conclude  all  to  have  been,  *  until  the  Mosaic 
institution)  would  here  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of 
religion,  except  the  skin,  which  would  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  cloathing.  And  even 
this  might  not  be  without  its  moral  and  religious 
^nd,  as  it  might  serve  to  our  first  parents  for  a 
constant  memorial  of  their  transgression;  of  the 
death  which  it  merited ;  and  of  the  divine  mercy 
by  which  that  death  was  withheld.  It  seems 
also  not  unlikely,  that  from  this  institution  was 
derived  the  appointment  in  Lev.  vii.  8.  that  the 
priest  should  have  the  skin  of  the  Burnt-offering. 
See  particularly^  on  the  subject  of  this  Number, 
Kennic.  Two  Diss.  pp.  67 — 70,  227,  228.  and 
Wits.  Misc.  Sacr.  Lib.  II.  Diss.  ii.  §.  12. — ako 
Heideg.  Histor.  Pair.  Exercit.  v.  §.  16.  Delan. 
Rev.  Exam.  vol.  i.  diss.  viii.  p.  99 — 103.  J?ar- 
ringt.  MiscelL  Sacr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  17.  67.  Shuchf. 
Connect.  Vol.  i.  b.  2.  pp.  80,  81.  and  Pa^r.  and 
Ainsw.  on  Gen.  iii,  21. 

.    *  See  pp.  22.  207,  208.  of  this  volume— also  Num|)er 
LXVII. 
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A  translation,  indeed,  has  been  gi^ren  of  the 
passage  in  Gen.  iii.  9.  which  subverts  the  entire 
of  the  argument  derived  from  the  shins  given  to 
the  first  pair  for  clothing,  by  referring  the  word 
^y  to  the  skin  of  Adam  and  his  wife,  and  reading 
it  in  this  sense,  ^^  that  God  made  for  them  coats, 
or  coverings  of  their  skin."  Cloppenburg  re- 
marks, Y-^acri/!  Patriarch.  Sch.  p.  13.)  that  the 
MTord  nifi;  is  never  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  in  any 
bther  signification,  than  that  of  the  hide  of  an 
animaL  Kennicot  also  concurs  in  this  criticism, 
with  one  slight  and  conjectural  exception.  But 
the  truth  is,  there  are  many  exceptions,  which 
these  distinguished  scholars  must  have  hastily 
overlooked.  Exod.  xxxiv.  30.  Job  x.  1 1 .  xix, 
JO.  26.  with  others  which  may  be  seen  in  Coc-i 
ceius,  Schindler,  and  Calasia,  and  need  not  be 
enumerated,  supply  examples  as  strong  as  that, 
which  has  been  noticed  by  Kennicot,  from  Exod. 
xxii.  26.  But,  although  the  word  is  in  these 
several  instances  applied  to  the  human  skin,  yet 
the  form  and  construction  of  the  passage  befoue 
us  will  not  admit  it  here.  It  is  here  introduced 
absolutely i  and  without  any  of  those  connecting 
parts  of  speech  which  might  mark  its  relation  to 
the  persons  spoken  of,  whilst  in  the  passages  above 
referred  to,  the  relation  is  always  so  pointed  out. 
On  the  supposition  that  the  human  skin  is  her^ 
meant,  the  last  named  passage,  viz.  Exod.  xxii, 
f  6.  exactly  corresponds  to  this,  the  raiment  jfqp 
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his  sMuy  in  the  one,  agreeing  precisely  with  the 
covering  for  their  skbif  in  the  other.  But  tliere 
the  word  has  the  preposition  b^  and  the  pronoun 
affixed  to  it,  n)j;^:  in  like  manner,  both  of 
these,  or  at  least  the  suffixed  pronoun  (OT^) 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  used  here,  had 
the  skin  of  the  persons  covered  been  intended; 
whereas  the  word  "y)y  is  introduced  absolute  and 
unconnected.  See  Kennic.  Two  Dissert,  pp. 
68,  69.  Accordingly  the  LXX,  and  all  the 
antient  versions,  except  the  Chaldee,  have  uni- 
formly rendered  the  sentence  inC  its  present  re- 
ceived acceptation. 

So  little  deserving  of  serious  attention,  did  the 
translation,  which  has  been  here  discussed,  appear 
•to  Dr.  Lardner,  that  in  his  Essay  on  the  Mosaic 
account yh^.  (Kippis'sedit.  vol.  xi.  pp.  239,  249.) 
when  engaged  in  a  direct  examination  of  the 
subject,  he  does  not  condescend  to  notice  it,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  observes  upon  Le  Clerc's 
interpretation,  which  is  scarcely  less  extraordi- 
nary :  viz.  that  the  word,  mi^TO,  does  not  signify 
coats,  but  tents :  so  that  the  covering  provided 
for  Adam  and  his  wife,  were  not  coats,  but  tents, 
of  skins.  In  this,  however,  Le  Clerc  has  nothing 
to  support  him  but  his  own  ingenuity  of  inven-* 
tion.  The  word  KiJiro,  which  is  exactly  the 
Greek  %itcov,  being  never  used  to  signify  any 
thing  but  a  garment.  And  even  if  it  were,  it 
peems  rather  extraordinary,  as  Kennicot  remarks^ 
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that  God  should  take  care  to  make  a  tent  or 
habitation  for  the  first  pair  in  ParadlsCy  when, 
in  the  very  next  words  we  read  of  God's  turning 
them  out  of  Paradise,  This  however  is  not 
the  only  instance,  in  which  Le  Clerc  has  in* 
dulged  an  arbitrary  fancy,*  in  his  Comments  on 
Scripture. 

♦  WhocTer  wishes  to  be  satisfied  of.thiB  leTity  of  Le  Clerc's 
occasional  strictures  on  Scripture,  may  consult  the  dissertation 
of  JVttsitiSj  on  the  Author  of  the  Pentateuch^  in  his  MisceL 
lanea  Sacra^  (torn,  i.  p.  106 — 130.)  in  which  he  discusses,  at 
considerable  length  and  with  much  force,  the  objections  urged 
by  Le  Clerc  against  the  receiyed  opinion  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  the  work  of  Moses.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Le  Clerc 
afterwards  retraced  his  steps ;  and  in  the  third  dissertation  of 
the  Prolegomena  of  his  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament^^ 
refuted  the  seyeral  objections  which  he  had.  himself  before 
advanced.  The  rashness,  however,  which,  upon  so  important 
a  subject,  could  have  led  to  so  wild  a  theory  as  t{)is  writer  had 
set  up,  in  opposition  to  the  suffrage  of  all  antiquity,  to  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  to  the  plain  evidence 
of  the  thing  itself,  is  not  done  away  with,  although  its  mis. 
chiefs  may  be  mitigated,  by  his  subsequent  recantation. 
Having  made  mention  of  the  objections  raised  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  I  think  it  right  to 
direct  the  young  reader,  in  addition  to  the  dissertation  of 
Witsius  already  noticed,  to  Bishop  Watson^s  Apology  for 
the  Bible  in  answer  to  Paine^  and  to  Dr.  Crraves^s  Ledurei 
pn  the  Pentateuch. 


(     535     ) 


NO.  LXV.  —  ON  THE  fHUE  INTERPRETATION  OF 
THE  PASSAGE,  GEN.  IV.  7*  CONTAINING  GOD's 
EXPOSTULATION   WITH    CAIN. 

Page  54.  (*) — ^The  plain,   natural,  and  signi- 
ficant interpretation,  which  in  the  page  here  no-» 
ticed  has  been  given  to  a  part  of  Scripture,  which 
had  long  exercised,  but  to  puzzle  and  perplex 
the  Commentators,    was  first  proposed  by  the 
learned  Lightfoot,   (see  his  PForks,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
1085.   1243.)    and  has  since   been   adopted  by 
Kennicot,    (Two   Dissert,  pp.   21$,  21 7.)   and 
Pilkington  (RemarJcSy  &c.  p,  163.)    The  use  of 
the  word  JnKtDTT,  Sin,  for  a  Sin-^Jfering^  is  so 
familiar,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  ad- 
duce instances  in  proof  of  it.     Examples  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  Exod.  xxix.  14.  xxx.  10.    Levit. 
iv.  3. 21.  24.  29.  vi.  35. — 2  Kings  xii.  16.  Ezech. 
xlv.  23.  Hos.  iv.  8.  and  in  numerous  other  pas^ 
sages.     On  this  idiom,  see  also  what  has  been 
said   in  p,  235  —  242,    of  the  first  vol.   of  this 
work,    and  in  Pilkington! s  Remarks,  pp.  163, 
164. 

But  the  translation  of  the  passage  here  given, 
receives  its  strongest  confirmation  from  the  pe- 
culiar force  of  the  word  yT)y  which  is  connected 
with  riKJDn,  and  which  strictly  implies  couching,, 
or  lying  down  as  a  beast.  For  this  see  Schind^ 
ler  and  Custell  on  the  word.    And  indeed  alj 
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the  Commentators  have  been  obliged  to  admit 
this  sense  of  the  phrase,  even  whilst  they  adopt- 
ed a  translation  of  the  passage,  with  which  it 
seems  but  little  consistent :  the  idea  of  Sin  lying 
couched  at  the  door,  being,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a  bold  image.  Yet  in  this  sense  they  have 
been  compelled  to  apply  the  term.  See  Fagius, 
VatablaSy  Clarius,  Dathe^  and  Rosenmuller. 
But  the  word  Sin-offering  being  substituted  for 
Siny  the  whole  difficulty  is  removed,  and  the 
peculiar  propriety  of  the  term  employed  in- 
stantly appears. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  of  some 
weight  which  is  remarked  by  Parhhurst,  and 
is  also  noticed  by  Cast  alio,  Dathe  and  Rosen^ 
muller,  although  they  have  not  drawn  from  it 
the  natural  inference ;  namely,  that  nHJOn,  which 
is  feminine,  is  here  connected  with  a  word  of 
the  masculine  gender,  yin;  which,  as-Parkhurst 
judiciously  observes,  is  perfectly  consistent,  on 
the  supposition  that  riKDH  denotes  a  Sin-offer^ 
ing:  for  then  according  to  a  construction  com- 
mon in  Hebrew,  which  refers  the  adjective  not  to 
the  word  but  to  the  thing  understood  by  it,  the 
masculine  yin  is  here  combined  with  the  animal^ 
which  was  to  be  the  sin-offering.  In  conformity 
with  this  reasoning  it  will  be  found,  that  jni^CDH, 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture  where  it  is  used  for  a 
Sinrofferingj  is,  though  feminine  itself,  con- 
nected .with  ^  masculine  adjunct.     See  Exod.^ 
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xxix.  14.  Levit.  iv.  2K  24.  v.  9.  and  other  places 
of  Leviticus,  where  the  masculine  pronouu  h^in  is 
used  instead  of  the  feminine  >^%n.  But  in  Gen. 
xviii.  20.  XX.  9.  Exod.  xxxii.  21.  30.  and  other 
places,  where  the  word  occurs  in  its  original  sig- 
nification of  SiUy  it  has  constantly  the  adjective 
connected  in  the  feminine. 

Dr.  Geddes  was  either  not  aware  of  this  pecu- 
liarity, or  did  not  chuse  to  notice  it,  whilst  he 
laboured  so  hard  in  his  Critical  Remarks  (p.  54.) 
to  shew,  that  there  were  no  authorities  to  jus- 
tify the  connecting  rwDn  a  Jeminine,  in  its  or- 
dinary sense  of  sin,  with  a  masculine  adjunct. 
He  has  not  taken  the  like  pains  to  shew,  that 
«uch  a  connexion  is  unauthorized,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  sin-offering : 
in  which  particular  application  it  is,  that  this 
anomalous  connexion  is  specially  contended  for. 
He  has  merely  contented  himself  with  asserting, 
(p.  55.)  that  the  rendering  the  word  in  this  sens^ 
is  liable  to  the  same  objections,  which  he  has 
urged  against  its  application  to  the  sense  of  sin. 
This  he  has  asserted,  whilst  it  will  appear  upon 
a  single  glance,  that  to  every  objection  which  he. 
has  advanced,  this  signification  of  the  term  sup- 
plies, an  immediate  and  satisfactory  reply. 

The  principal  difficulty  attending  the  trans- 
lation of  the  verse  in  question,  has  .  arisen  from 
the  apparent  want  of  connexion  between  the  con- 
cluding clau3e  and  those  which  go  before.     If 
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however  the  context  be  well  considered,  the  con* 
oexion  becomes  clear  and  convincing.  Of  Cain, 
virho  was  filled  with  rage  at  the  preference  given 
to  his  brother  Abel  by  the  acceptance  of  his  sa» 
crifice  whilst  his  own  was  rejected,  Jehovah 
demands  the  reason  of  his  anger:  *'  If  thou 
dpest  well  (says  he)  shalt  thou  not  he  accept^ 
ed?  or  rather  as  the  margin  of  our  bible 
reads,  shalt  thou  not  have  the  excellency,  or 
exaltation,  above  thy  brother,  which  thou  con- 
ceivest  to  belong  to  thy  birth-right  ?  And  if  thou 
doest  not  well,  a  sin-offering  lieth  at  thy  very 
door,  to  make  the  due  reconciliation,  and  restore 
thee  to  the  station  which  thou  hast  lost  by  thy 
misconduct.  So  that  in  every  way  it  depends 
upon  thyself,  that  thy  brother  shall  be  rendered 
subject  unto  thee,  and  that  thou  shalt  have  the 
superiority  over  him.**  This  meaning  naturally 
and  spontaneously  flows  from  the  literal  render- 
ing of  the  passage  as  it  stands  connected.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  wherefore  art  thou 
wroth,  &c.  ( with  thy  brother )  ?  /y  there  not,  if 
thou  doest  well,  exaltation;  and,  if  thou  doesi 
not  well,  a  sin  offering  lying  at  thy  door  ?  And 
thus  he  may  become  subject  to  thee,  and  thou 
may  est  have  the  dominion  over  him.  It  is  appref 
hended  that  this,  which  is  an  exact  translation  of 
the  original,  affords  in  the  view  ofc  the  above  para* 
phrase,  a  clear,  consistent,  and  satisfactory  sense, 
of  a  part  of  Scripture,  which  has  hitherto  caused 
much  trouble  to  interpeters. 
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The  rendering  by  the  LXX  is  so  very"  difier^ 
ent  from  this,  and  from  the  commonly  received 
translation,  that  on  the  first  yiew  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  Hebrew  original, 
entirely  dissimilar  to  that,  which  we  at  present 
possess.  It  therefore  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to* the  curious  reader,  to  shew  how  the  Greek 
translators  must  have  considered  the  text,  in 
order  to  have  derived  from  it  a  sense,  apparently 
so  foreign  from  its  import.  They  render  it  thus; 
OvJCy  eocv  oo^doq  TrdocrevsyKTjg,  oo9cag  ds  /zfj  cisXnic 
Tjfjca^reg ;  iy<ru%ac"dv*  TT^g  ce  wrro^^o^  cajra,  x,oti  av 
M^Big  oLum :  or,  as  in  some  of  Holmes^s  various 
readings,  —  sir^^oo^  uvrny  koci  av  wwrn  cco^Tjg* 
Though  you  may  have  rightly  offered,  yet  if 
you  have  not  rightly  divided^  have  you  not 
sinned  ?  Be  at  rest.  To  you  shall  he  submit 
himself  and  you  shall  rule  over  him.  Now,  if 
in  the  original,  ntW  y^D  be  construed  in  con* 
nexion,  making  T'^tW  the  infinitive  mood,  and 
expressing  by  I'^tD^jl  the  mode,  in  which  the  ac* 
tion  denoted  by  that  infinitive  was  performed; 
and  if,  in  like  manner,  the  words  tiPSh  y^^r\  be 
made  to  coalesce,  whilst  nr®  is  interpreted  in  the 
sense  of  dividing:  if  r^Kton  be  considered  as  a 
Verb,  and  yi^i  also  as  a  verb,  with  a  stop  pre- 
ceding and  following  it: — the  sense  affixed  by 
the  Septuagint  may  be  elicited.  For  then  l^tD^il 
tltw  may  be  rendered  ooOug  7r^o(revsyzfjg ;  and 
Tirib  a>a^n,  o^9ug  ^teXfig.    n^<B^  also  may  be  ren- 
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dered  by  fj/jtM^ngj  and  fD  by  ficrvxcurov.  All  this 
however,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  to  be  co|i^ 
Bidered  rather  possible  than  natural.  For  although 
the  infinitive  certainly  admits  such  a  connexion 
with  the  verb  l^D^n,  as  to  imply  the  doing  well^ 
that  which  is  expressed  by  the  infinitive,  yet  the 
use  of  the  verb  rvw  for  offering  sacrifice,  and 
of  TV^  for  dividing,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
authorized  by  any  passages  in  Scripture,  In- 
deed that  T]HiSi  should  admit  the  sense  of  divid-- 
ing,  it  ought  to  be  written  inJlS,  unless  we 
suppose  the  word  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
freely  sharing,  or  imparting^  (which  r\r^  is  not 
incapable  of  expressing,)  and  that  thence  the 
Greek  translators  felt  themselves  justified  in  ex- 
tending it  to  the  above  signification.  As  for  yTk 
also,  it  is  only  by  a  considerable  latitude  of  figu- 
rative application  that  it  can  be  interpreted  as  in 
the  Greek ;  its  literal  meaning  being  that  of  lying 
down  as  an  animaL  So  that  upon  the  whole 
the  version  by  the  LXX  is  rather  to  be  defended 
than  approved :  whilst  the  translation  by  Jerome, 
and  still  more  that  by  Theodotion,  presents  a 
view  of  the  passage  much  more  natural  as  well  as 

grammatical. 

Jerome's  translation  runs  thus,   "  Nonne  si 
bene  egeris,    demittetur   tibi?    Et  si  non  bene 

* 

*  Of  this  construction,  Pror.  xxx.  29.  Psal.  xxxiii.  3. 
Isai.  xxiii.  16.  Ezech.  xxxiii.  32.  and  man^r  other  parti  of 
Scripture  supply  instancet. 

I 
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ligeris^  ante  fores  peccattim  ftaum  sedebit  ?  Et  ad 
te  societas  ejus:  aed  tu  magis  dominare  ejus/' 
fQucest.  Hehr.  in  Genes.)  And  this  again  is 
thus  modified  in  the  Roman  Vulgate,  "  Nonne 
si  beneegeris,  recipies?  Sin  autem  male,  statim 
in  foribus  peccatum  aderit?  Sed  sub  te  erit  ap- 
petitus  ejus,  et  tu  dominaberis  inius.**  In  both 
of  these  Che  sense  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  in 
our  common  English  bibles,  except  that  the  last 
clause  is  applied  by  the  followers  of  the  Vulgate 
Hot  to  Ahel  but  to  the  sin  just  before  spoken  of, 
and  is  interpreted  as  pronouncing  on  the  full  do- 
minion of  man  over  his  sinful  desires,  and  assert- 
ing the  uncontrouled  freedom*  of  his  will.  The 
Romish  writers  adduce  Jerome's  paraphrasef*  on , 
the  text,  as  clearly  proving  this  to  have  been 
his  view ;  and  also  refer  to  the  authority  of  Au- 
gustine, who  specifically  argues  the  point  thus, 
"  Tu  dominaberis  illius ;  nunquid  fratris  ?  absit. 
Cujus  igitur  nisi  peccatif^  On  these  authorities, 
together  with  that  of  the  JerCisalem  Targum,  the 
;};Doway  translators  ground  a  triumph  over  the 

*  Erasmus  ( Hyper aspist.  Didrib*  ii.  sec.  96.)  cites  the 
passage  thus :  '^  Sub  te  erit  appetitus  tuus,  et  tu  dominaberis 
iliius:*'  and  from  this  unauthorised  reading^  deduces  an  ar* 
gumeht  in  opposition  to  Luther,  on  the  free  will  of  man. 

+  In  his  Questions  on  Genesis  he  thus  explains  the  text : 
^^  Quod  si  male  egeris,  illico  peccatum  ante  Testibulum  sede« 
bit,  et  tali  janitore  comitaberis:  yerum,  quia  liberi  arbitrii  es, 
moneo  ut  non  tibi  peccatum,  sed  tu  peccato  domineris." 

i  Ernestij  in  his  Institutio  Interpretii  Novi  Testamenti^ 
VOL.  II.  R 
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heretical  (Protestant)  versions^  whose  object  ki 
referring  the  clause  to  Abel  and  not  to  sin^  they 
conceive  to  be  that  of  escaping  from  the  doctrine 

p.  79.  exclaims,  ^^  Quam  muUi  errores  orti  sunt  in  Ecclesii 
ex  linguae  Hebraicae  ignoranii^ !  Doctrina  de  pufgatorio,  pee. 
nitentia,  fide,  bonis  operibus,  et  aliae,  ex  Augusiino  quidem 
et  versione  vulgat^  proferri  quidem,  sed  adseri  et  defendi  non 
possunt  contra  interpretem  lingua:  Hebraicae  gnarum." — Other 
reasons,  however,  very  different  from  mere  ignorance  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  have  been  assigned  for  the  errors  in  Scrip, 
ture  interpretation,  imputable  to  the  advocates  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Father  Paul  informs  us,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  (Let- 
ter 25.)  that  the  Pope,  complaining  of  Fra,  Fulgentio,  said, 
^'  that  preaching  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  suspicious  thing ;  and 
that  he,  who  keeps  close  to  the  Scriptures,  ivill  ruin  the  Ca. 
tholic  faith."     And  again,  (Letter  26.)  the  Pope  is  made  to 
say  of  him,  "  that  indeed  he  made  some  good  Sermons,  but 
bad  ones  withal :  and  that  he  insisted  too  much  upon  Scrip, 
ture;  which  is  a  book,  to  which  if  any  keep  close,  he  will 
quite  ruin  the  Catholic  faith." — And  indeed,  that  the  Pope 
had  reason  to  complain  of  Fra.  Fulgentio's  sermons,  must  he 
admitted,  when  we  find  from  Burnetts   Life  of  Bishop  Be» 
delly  (p.  119.)  that  that  father,  in  preaching  on  the  words. 
Have  ye  not  read?  took  occasion  to  tell  the  auditory,  that 
if  Christ  were  now  to  ask  this  question,  all  the  answer  they 
could  make  to  it  would  be ;  No^  for  they  were  not  suffered 
to  do  it:  and  thence  proceeded  to  remonstrate,  with  the  most 
animated  zeal,  against  the  restraint  put  on  the  use  of  the 
Scripture  by  the  See  of  Rome, 

In  a  work,  which,  within  a  few  years,  has  obtained  the 
most  distinguished  mark  of  approbation,  from  the  highest  learn, 
ed  society  of  a  nation  holding  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  we^  meet  with  a  detailed  statement  of  those  causes^ 
which  have  disqualified  the  votaries  of  that  Church  for  the  task 
of  Scripture  interpretation.     After  an  enumeration  of  the  ad. 
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t)f  free-will ;  for  the  hostility  to  which  doctrine, 
entertained   by    the  first    Ref9rmers,    they   are 

vantages,  derived  to  the  literature  and  citilization  of  Chris- 
ttildotn,  from  religious  houses,  as  depositaries  of  the  remditis 
ef  ancient  learning^  the  author  thus  proceeds. — ^'  If  the 
Churchmen  presenred  in  this  manner  the  faint  tradition  of 
knowledge,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged,  that 
in  their  hands  it  more  than  once  became  dangerous,  and  was 
converted  by  its  guardians  to  pernicious  purposes.  The  do- 
mination of  Rome,  built  upon  a  scaffolding  of  fklse  historical 

proofs,  had  need  of  the  assistance  of  those  faithful  auxiliaries, 

• 

to  employ  on  the  one  side  their  half  knowledge  to  fascinate 
men's  eyes,  and  on  the  other  to  prevent  those  eyes  from  per- 
ceiving the  truth)  and  from  becoming  enlightened  by  the 
torch  of  criticism.  The  local  ysdrpations  of  the  Clergy,  in 
several  places,  w^re  founded  on  similar  claims,  and  had  need 
of  similar  means  for  their  preservation.  It  followed,  there* 
fore,  both  that  the  little  knowledge  permitted  should  be 
mixed  with  error,  and  that  the  nations  should  be  carefully 
maintained  in  profound  ignorance,   favourable    to  supersti- 

• 

tion.  Learning,  as  far  as  possible,  was  rendered  inacces- 
sible'to  the  laity.  The  study  of  the  ancient  languages  was 
represented  as  idolatrous  and  abominable.  Above  ally  the 
reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  sacred  inheritance  of 
all  Christians,  was  severely  interdicted.  To  read  the  bible, 
without  the  permission  of  one's  superiors,  was  a  crime :  to 
translate  it  into  the  vulgar  tongue  would  have  been  a  temerity 
worthy  of  the  severest  punishment.  The  Popes  had  indeed 
their  reasons  for  preventing  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
reaching  the  people,  and  a  direct  communication  from  being 
established  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Christian.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  keep  in  the  shade  objects  as  conspicu. 
OU8  as  faith  and  public  worship,  it  behoved  the  darkness  to 
he  universal  and  impenetrable."     Villers^s  Essay  on  the  Re» 

^  R  3 
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branded  by  these  translators  with  the  title  of 
Manichees.     (See  the  Doway  Bible  on   Gen. 

iv.  7.) 

formation  of  Luther ^  p.  88 — ^90.    The  same  writer  in  ano. 
ther  place,  thus  contrasts  the  character  of  the  Protestant  and 
Romish  Churches,  as  to  their  grounds  of  assent  to  sacred 
truths. — ^^  The  Church  of  Rome  said,  ^  Submit,  without  ex* 
amination,  to  authority  ?  The  Protestant  Church,  said,  ^  Ex* 
funine,  and  submit  only  to  thy  own  conYiction.'     The  one 
commanded  men  to  belieYe  blindly :  the  other  taught  them, 
with  the  Apostle,  to  reject  the  bad,  and  choose  only  that 
which  is  good :"    Ibid.  p.  294.-^ And  when  the  Church  of 
Rome  was,  at  length,  obliged  by  the  necessities  of  self  de» 
fence,  to  grant  to  her  faithful  sons  the  privilege  of  theological 
Inyestigation,  in  what  way  does  the  same  writer  represent 
the  system -of  studies  permitted  for  this  purpose?  The  theo* 
logy  of  the  Romanist,  and  that  of  the  Protestant,  he  describes, 
as  ^^  two  worlds  in  opposite  hemispheres,  which  have  nothing 
common  except  the  name.^' — "  The  Catholic  theology  rests 
(says  he)  on  the  inflexible  authority  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Churgh,  and  therefore  debars  the  man  who  studies  it  from 
all  free  exercise  of  his  reason.     It  has  preserved  the  jargon, 
and  all  the  barbarous  appendages  of  the  Scholastic  philo. 
sophy.   ^We  perceive  in  it  the  work  of  darkness  of  the  monks 
of  the  tenth  century.     In  short,  the  happiest  thing  which 
can  befal  him  who  has  unfortunately  learnt  it,  is  speedily  to 
forget  it.    The  Protestant  theology,  on  the  contrary,  rests  on 
a  system  of  examination,  on  the  unlimited  use  of  reason. 
The  most  liberal  exegesis  opens  for  it  the  knowledge  of  sacred 
antiquity;    criticism,  that  of  the  history  of  the  Church;  it 
regards  the  doctrinal  part,  reduced  to  purity  and  simplicity, 
as  only  the  body  of  religion,  the  positive  form  which  it  re. 
quires ;  and  it  is   supported  by  philosophy  in  the  examipa. 
tion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  morality,  and  of  the  relationi 
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To  these  Romish  Doctors  I  leave  a  Romish 
Doctor  to  reply.  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  Critical 
Remarks^  pp.  54^  55.  has  endeavoured  to  shew 

of  men  to  the  DWine  Being.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  instructed 
in  hbtory,  in  classical  literature,  and  philosophy,  can  choose 
nothing  better  than  a  course  of  Protestant  theology  •"—Ibid, 
pp.  307,  308. — Such  ai-e  the  observations,  contained  in  % 
work,  which  has  been  distinguished  by  a  prize,  conferred  by 
the  National  Institute  of  France. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  decisi?e  proofs  of  the  justice  <^ 
this  writer's  remarks  on  the  state  of  sacred  literature  in  the 
Romish  Church,  has  been  supplied  by  the  late  re-publica* 
tion,  in  this  country,  of  that  wretched  specimen  of  Scripture 
criticism,  Ward's  Errata.  This  powerless  offspring  of  a 
feeble  parent,  which  was  supposed  to  have  perished  when  it 
first  saw  the  light  above  a  century  ago,  has  lately  upon  signs 
of  reauimation,  been  hailed  in  Ireland  with  shouts  of  joy. 
And  the  meagre  abstract  of  Gregory  Martinis  Discovert/  of 
the  manifold  corruptions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  a  work 
which  has  itself  lain  for  two  hundred  years  overwhelmed  by 
confutation,  has  been  received  by  the  Romanists  of  this  part 
of  the  Empire,  with  a  gratulation  that  might  well  become  the 
darkest  ages  of  the  Church.  A  work,  condemning  the  Pro. 
,teitant  translation  of  the  Bible  for  using  the  term  messenger 
Instead  of  angel^  (in  Mai.  ii.  7.  iii.  1.  Mat.  xi.  10.  Luke 
▼ii.  27,  &c.)  by  which  the  character  of  angel  is  withdrawn 
from  the  priesthood^  and  of  a  sacrament  from  orders ;— 'for 
not  rendering  the  words  (in  Hebr.  xi.  21.)  Tr^oa-tKVPvia-tt  £111 
TO  ax^oy  T9(  ^aQ^ti  at;T»,  as  the  Rhemish  does,  adored  the  top 
ofhisrody  and  therebjr  surreptitiously  removing  one  of  the 
principal  Scripture  arguments  for  image  worship: — ^for  as- 
cribing to  the  word  Vdd,  in  the  second*  commandment,  the 
meaning  graven  image^  whilst  the  Rhemish  renders  it  gropoen 
things  which,  with  those  who  admit  an  image  not  to  be  a 

r3 
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that  Jerome's  version,  or  that  of  the  Vulgate, 
cannot  be  maintained.  He  has  not,  however, 
iidduced  the  arguments  which  bear  most  strongly 
against  their  interpretation  ;  namely,  those  which 

ihingy  will  exempt  images  from  the  prohibition  of  the  com- 
mandment : — for  not  giving  to  the  words  /xfraroia  and  pcenim 
tentia^  the  sense  o(  penance ^  but  merely  assigning  to  them 
their  true  interpretation,  repentance^  and  thus  doing  wilful 
Respite  to  the  sacrament  o{ penance: — a  work,  I  say,  con- 
qemning  the  Protestant  translations  of  the  Bible  for  these, 
and  some  other  such  errors;  and  in  all  cases  demonstrating 
the  error  by  one  and  the  same  irrefragable  proof, — that  the 
Romish  version  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the  Protestant  ver^ 
sion  which  differs  from  it  must  consequently  be  false, — is  cer- 
tainly not  such  a  jone,  as  might,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
be  expected  to  be  raked  up  by  the  clergy  of  a  widely  ex-» 
tended  communion,  and  exhibited  triumphantly  as  a  master^ 
piece  of  critical  erudition.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  this 
miserable  performance  did  not  deserre  an  answer;  especially 
as  every  argument,  which  it  contained,  had  been  in  former 
times  repeatedly  confuted,  Perhaps  however  they  judged 
more  rightly,  who  thought,  that  even  the  weakest  reasonings 
should  be  exposed  lest  they  might  be  imagined  to  be  strong, 
and  that  even  the  most  hacknied  arguments  should  be  replied 
if  lest  they  might  be  conceived  to  be  new.  Accordingly,  this 
work  received  an  answer  from  Dr,  Ryan,  whose  zealous  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  religious  truth  are  well  known,  and  - 
is  about  to  receive  another  from  the  Rev.  Richard  Grier  of 
^liddleton.  These  gentlemen,  at  all  events,  display  courage 
in  their  enterprize,  since  the  author  whom  they  attack,  backed 
by  the  whole  council  of  Trent,  has  pronounced,  that  whoever 
shall  not  receive  the  books  of  Scripture,  as  they  are  read  in 
the  Catholic  (Kom\s\\)  Churchy  and  as  they  are  in  the  Vulgate ' 
Zfiiin  edition^  shall  be  accursed.     Errata^  p.  37. 
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apply  to  the  mistranslation  of  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  seventh  verse,  and  to  the  violence 
offered  even  to  that  mistranslation  in  pronouncing 
that  Cain  having  sinned  should  acquire  dominion 
oyer  his  sinful  desires,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  by  yielding  to  sin  a  man  acquires  the  power 
of  controuling  it.  But  too  much  has  been  said 
upon  Romish  exposition.* 

'  i 

*  How  little  entitled  the  orthodox  member  of  the  Romish 
church  is,  at  this  day,  to  expect  serious  consideration  in  the 
walk.s'ofsAcred  criticism,  may  be  inferred  (in  addition  to  what 
has  been  said  in  the  last  note)  from  the  description  given  of 

I 

him  by  a  Doctor  of  his  own  communion.  "  The  vulgar  papist 
rests  his  faith  on  the  supposed  infallibility  of  his  church, 
although  he  knows  not  where  that  infallibility  is  lodged,  nor 
in  what  it  properly  consists :  it  is  to  him  a  general,  vague, 
indefinite  idea,  which  he  never  thinks  of  analysing.  He  reads 
in  his  catechism,  or  is  told  by  his  catechist,  that  the  Church 
cannot  err  in  what  she  teaches;  and  then  he  is  told,  that  this 
unerring  church  is  composed  only  of  those  who  hold  commu. 
nion  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  precisely  believe  as  he,  and 
the  bishops  who  are  in  communion  with  him,  believe.  From 
that  moment  reason  is  set  asi^e;  authority  usurps  its  place, 
and  implicit  faith  is  the  necessary  consequence.  He  dares 
not  even  advance  to  the  first  step  of  Des  Cartes's  logic ;  he 
dares  not  doubt:  for  in  his  table  of  sins,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
confess,  he  finds  doubting  in  matters  of  faith  to  be  a  grievous 
crime."  ^uch  is  Dr.  Geddes's  account  of  him  whom  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  vulgar  papist ;  under  which  title  he  in  truth 
means  to  include,  all  who  are  sincere  votaries  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  whom  that  church  would  acknowledge  as  such : 
in  other  words  he  means  by  this  term  to.  designate  all  who  are 
actually  within  the  pale  of  Popery, 

R  4 
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I  come  now  to  the  translation  by  Theodotion, 
which^  as  it  appears  to  me^  does  perfect  justice 
to  the  original,  and  with  which  the  version 
which  I  have  proposed  entirely  coincides.     Oux, 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  testimony  of  an 
eneniy  io  the  disguise  of  a  friend;  and  that  the  author^ 
whilst  he  assumed  the  name  of  Catholic^  was  influenced  by 
the  feelings  of  a  Protestant.  On  the  contrary  it  is  manifest  . 
from  the  following  passage  that  his  mind  remained  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  Romish  impression,  and  that  he  con. 
tinned  slill  a  partizan  of  that  faith  whose  errors  he  aflected  to 
decry.  For,  sa;  s  he,  "  lathe  faith  of  the  vulgar  Protestant 
better  founded  ?  He  rests  It  on  a  book  called  the  Holy  Bible, 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  infallible  word  of  God." — And 
thus  he  pronounces  the  faith  of  the  Protestant  and  of  the 
Papist  to  be  alike  implicit  and  alike  unfounded.  '^  If  the 
instructor  of  the  Protestant  be  asked  how  he  knows  that  the 
book  which  he  puts  into  the  hand  of  his  catechumen  is  the 
infallible  word  of  God ;  he  cannot  like  the  Priest^  appeal  to 
an  unerring  church;  he  acknowledges  no  such  guide:  and 
yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  zchctt  other  better  argument  he  can 
use,*^ — He  goes  on  even  to  pronounce  that  "  in  the  Popish 
controversy,  the  Romanists  have  on  this  point,  the  better  side 
of  the  question;  called,  by  some  of  their  controversialists^ 
the  question  of  questions.^*  Arid  in  what  way  does  their 
superiority  appear  upon  this  question  of  questions?  By  "  its 
never  having  been  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  Romanists 
themselves:  they  having  always  reasoned  in  wt  it  is  termed 
a  vicious  circle ;  proving  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  from 
the  authority  of  Scrijsture^  and  the  authority  of  Scripture 
from  the  Church's  infallibility.^*  (Preface  to  Critical  Re^ 
markSy  p.  v.)  This  must  undoubtedly  have  given  the  Ro^ 
manists  the  better  side  of  the  question;  for  what  Protestant 
logician  could  successfully  reply  to  such  an  argument?  But 
the  reader  mmt  1>e  wearied  of  (bis  fatuity. 


• 
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eof  ocyxOcoc  ttoii/j^,  csktov*  xxti  oaf  (jltj  otyuQeag  froi'^, 
STTi  QvDotg  uf/M^rtx  ByKc^iqrui  x,ou  iroog  ce  oo/jltj  ecvTfi, 
Kcci  oto^eig  ocvm.  Here  is  an  agreement  in  all  its 
parts  with  the  rendering  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted ;  the  force,  of  ocfzocoTiu,  like  that  of  JHi^n, 
extending  to  the  sin-offering ;  syKccQfiToci^  as  well 
as  yy\  denoting  the  posture  of  an  animal ;  and 
otvrov  the  masculine  decidedly  markings  that  the 
reference  in  the  last  clause  was,  not  to  u/amotscc^ 
but,-  to  Abel.     See  Theodot.  apud  Montefalc. 

Grotius  has  given  the  passage  somewhat  of  a 
different  turn,  and  yet  departs  but  little  from  the 
meaning  which  has  been  here  assigned.  He 
considers  the  force  of  the  si  bene  egeris,  as  car- 
ried down  to  the  concluding  clause,  so  as  to  make 
the  sense  this,  '^  if  thou  doest  well,  Abel  as  the 
younger  shall  be  rendered  subject  to  thy  autho- 
rity." And  so  makes  the  clause  beginning  with, 
^^  If  thou  doest  not  well,"  &c.  parenthetical;  of 
which,  he  says,  innumerable  instances  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  mode  of 
translating  the  passage  has  been  adopted  by  Purver 
in  his  English  version:  and  is  certainly  not  un- 
worthy of  commendation.  At  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  but  think  the  view  of  the  sentence,  which 

*  That  is,  io  »iJi,x^Ticc^  in  the  sense  of  sin  ;  in  which  sense 
alone  it  is,  that  it  has  been  by  some  made  the  subject  of  refe. 
rence,  in  opposition  to  Abel,  In  the  sense  of  sin-offering^ 
it  would,  as  we  have  seen,  admit  the  masculine  pronoun  avTn ; 
but  to  the  word,  taken  in  that  sense,  the  reference  of  th« 
pronoun  would  haye  no  meaping. 
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I.  have  offered  to  the  reader,  more  grammatical, 
more  consistent,  and  more  natural.* 


NO.    LXVI. ON    THE    COMPARISON    BETWEEN    THE 

SACRIFICE   OF   ABEL   AND   THAT   OF   CHRIST. 

Page  54.  (^) — Dr.  Richie  judiciously  observes, 
on  this  passage  of  Hebrews,  that  "  it  makes  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  to  have  been  of  the  piaadar  kind, 
by  the  comparison  which  it  makes  between  the 
effect  of  it  and  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
which  without  doubt  was  of  the  piacular  kind. 
For,  unless  these  two  sacrifices  had  been  of  the 
same  kind,  and  productive  of  similar  effects,  such 
a  comparison  could  not  have  been  made,  nor  the 
effect  of  the  one  pronounced  to  have  been  better, 
or  much  greater,  than  the  effect  of  the  other: 
causes  of  a  different  nature  producing  effects  of  a 
dissimilar  kind :  and  between  effects  of  a  dissi- 
milar kind,  no  such  comparison  as  that  here 
made  being  admissible."  Peculiar  Doctrines  of 
Revelation.     Part  II.  §.  xlii.  p.  138. 

NO.  LXVII. — ON  THE  NATURE  OF  SACRIFICE  JSE^ 
FORE  THE  LAJV:  TENDING  TO  SHEW  ITS  CON- 
FINEMENT TO  ANIMjiL  SACRIFICE^  EXCEPT  IN 
THE    CASE   OF   CAIN. 

Page  55.  (^^) — From  the  time  of  Abel's  sacri- 

*  The  note  of  Ludov,  de  Dieu  on  this  passage  deserves  to 
be  noticed.     "  An  notiy  sive  bene  offerasy  sive  non  bene^  ad 
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fice  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  we  find  the  sacrificial 
oflTering  described  by  no  other  appellation  than 
that  of  r6n  ornx  the  holocaust  or  burnt-oflfering, 
and  the  Zehach  or  immolated  victim.  Thus  we 
see  the  Jormer  expression  used  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Noah  in  Gen.  viii.  20.  and  again  repeatedly  applied 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  the  xxiid  chapter. 
It  is  also  employed  by  Moses  in  speaking  of  sacri- 
fices to  Pharaoh,  in  Exod.  x.  25,  and  again  in 
describing  the  offerings  of  Jethro,  xviii.  1 2.  The 
oblations  of  Job  likewise,  (Job,  i.  6.)  and  of  his 
friends  (xlii.  7,  8.)  are  so  denominated:;  as  are 
those  of  Balaam,  in  the  xxiiid  ch.  of  Numbers. 

ostium  peccatum  cubai?  Quum  scilicet,  indigne  ferret  Cain^ 
fratris  sacrificiuin  suo  esse  praelatum,  quod  noa  minus  recte 
saci^ificiorum  ritus  observasset  fratre,  neque  quicquam,  svre 
quoad  rem  oblataro,  si?e  quoad  externam  ofTerendi  rationem  ac 
ceremoniam,  dignius  a  fratre  ac  melius  profectum  esset,  monet 
Deus,  non  esse  hie  ipsam  oblationem  respiciendam,  ^ recte  ne 
ea  secundum  legem  scilicet  ceremonialem  facta  sit,  an  secus : 
sed  personam  offerentem,  dcdita  ne  ea  sit  peccato,  an  non. 
Tu  peccatum  perpetuo  circumfers,  illudque  in  procinctu 
habcs,  Cubans  quippe  ante  fores;  itaque  nihil  refert,  bene  ne 
anjnale  secundum  ritus  legales  oiferas.  Vel  optima  tua  obla- 
tio  a  peccato  vitiatur.  Non  debebat  appetitus  tuus  ferri  ad 
peccatum,  sed  peccati  appetitus  ad  te,  sicut  mulieris  appetitus 
ad  maritum  cui  subest,  tuque  eidominari. — Posset  etiam  verti, 
jin  lion  sive  pulchrum  quid  aJferas^  sive  non  pulchrum^  &c. 
— Aniniodv,  in  Vet,  Test,  p.  13. — These  interpretations  pos- 
sess much  ingenuity :  but  are  liable  to  the  grammatical  objection 
already  urged,  of  taking  r^^^l^^,  in  the  sense  of  sin^  in  the 
jnascuiine  gender. 
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In  the  numerous  other  instances  of  the  mode  of 
worship  by  sacrifice,  which  occur  in  this  early 
period,  the  expression  used  is  either  nit,  or,  where 
the  sort  of  sacrifice  is  not  exactly  specified,  a 
word  immediately  derived  from  and  clearly  imply- 
ing it,  rQTD,  which  though  translated  generally  by 
qs  an  Altar,  and  being  sometimes  applied  to  that 
on  which  Incense  was  presented,  cannot,  as  Sykes 
remarks^  (Essay^  p.  246.)  when  used  absolutely, 
and  in  its  strict  sense,  be  otherwise  understood, 
than  as  signifying  ^'  that  on  which  slain  animals 
were  oflTered." 

Doctor  Richie,  indeed,  not  only  maintains  that 
none  but  animal  sacrifices  were  oflTered  from  the 
time  of  Cain  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  but 
that  all  during  that  period  were  none  other  than 
holocauLstSj  or  burnt- offerings ;  the  Zehach,  or 
slain  animal,  having  been  uniformly  oflTered  up  in 
that  manner:  and  that  consequently  all  the  sacri- 
fices of  this  early  period  were  piacular.  In  this 
last  position  Sykes  concurs,  so  far  as  to  allow, 
that  ^^  all  holocausts  before  the  days  of  Moses 
were  deprecations  of  wrath."  and  he  admits  also, 
that  from  the  time  of  Abel  until  that  of  Jacob, 
there  is  no  instance  of  any  other  sacrifice  than  the 
burnt'offering.  But  from  his  peculiar  notions 
concerning  the  nature  of  sacrifice  he  is  led  to 
contend,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Jacob,  and  those 
of  Moses  and  Jethro  included  a  peace-offerings 
although  he  confesses,  that  in  no  one  instance  is 
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there  any  mention  expressly  made  oi peace-offer- 
ings  before  the  law* 

The  circumstances,  on  which  Sykes  grounds 
his   opinion,   are  —  1 .  the  introduction   of  the 
word  ni?:  which  is  of  no  weight,  because  nothing 
prevents  the  Zebach  from  having  been  an  holo- 
caust.— 2.  the  mention  of  the  eating  of  Bread 
at  the  time  of  the  sacrifice:  from  which  no  infe- 
rence can  be  drawn  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifice,  as  we  have  already  seen  in   Numbef 
XLIX. — and  3.  the  mention  of  both  the  Zebach 
and  the  Hohcaust,  in  the  cases  of  Moses  and 
Jethro,  in  Exod.  x.  25    andx:viii.  12:  to  which 
Richie  has  satisfactorily  replied,  by  shewing  that 
the  particle  l,  is  to  be  taken,  not  in  the  sense  of 
and,  but  in  that   of  even.     Indeed  Dr.  Richie 
deserves  particularly  to  be  consulted  ou  the  whole 
of  this  subject.     See  Pecul.  Doctr.  Part  IL  §- 
42—49.  vol.  i.  p.  137—144.     See  also  Sykes's 
Essay,  p.    231 — 251;  where,   if  allowance   be 
made  for  the  author's  peculiar  bias  on  the  subject 
of  sacrifice,  considerable  support  will  be  found  for 
the  principal  part  of  Dr.  Richie's  positions.     But 
whether  Dr.  Richie  be  well  founded  or  not  in  his 
opinion,  that  all  the  oblations  prior  to  the  law, 
excepting  that  of  Cain,  were  holocausts;  this  at 
least  must  be  admitted,  that  they  were  animal 
sacrifices;  more  than  which,  the  present  argu- 
ment does  not  require. 
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Jo^phus,  it  is  to  be  observed,  expressly  de- 
scribes the  holocaust  offered  by  Noah,  as  a  sacri^ 
fice  of  deprecation.  Restates  that  this  Patriarch, 
under  a  persuasion  that  God  had  doomed  man- 
kind to  destruction,  and  through  terror  of  the 
repetition  of  the  dreadful  judgment  he  had  so 
lately  witnessed,  offered  up  prayers  and  sacrifices 
to  God,  to  turn  atcay  his  wrath.  Antiq.  Jud. 
Lib.  I.  cap.  iv.  This  testimony  of  the  Jewish 
Historian,  as  to  the  received  notions  of  the  nature 
of  sacrifice  in  his  day,  the  reader  will  please  to 
add  to  those  which  have  been  adduced  in  Number 
XXXIII,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Priestley's  remarks 
upon  that  head.  It  will  most  naturally  fall  in 
at  p.  280.  vol.  i. 


NO.    LXVIII. ON    THE    DISPROPORTION    BETWEEN 

THE    EFFECTS    OF   THE    MOSAIC    AND    THE    CHRIS- 
TIAN   SACRIFICES. 

Page'6o.  (^) — On  this  subject  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  observations  in  Num- 
bers XXXI.  XXXIV.  XXXVI.  and  XXXVII.; 
especially  to  those  contained  in  pp.  254,  255,  and 
p.  348 — 351.  of  the  first  volume. 

The  following  elucidation  by  the  learned  Gro- 
tius,  whose  unbiassed  reflexions  are  always  valua- 
ble, deserves  to  be  noticed. — Lex  vetus  dupliciter 
spectatur:  aut  carnaliter^  aut  spiritualiter.     Car- 
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naliter,  quk  instrumentum  fuit  'TroXiTeixg,  reipub- 
licce  Judaicce.  Spiritualiter,  quS,  <ncixv  «%6  rav 
'{jL^XkovTooVi  umbram  habebat  Juturorum.  Hebr. 
X.  1.  Quod  ad  priorem  considerationem  attinet, 
sacrificia  Legis  expiatoria  sanctificabant  ad  carnis 
puritatem,  Hebr.  ix.  1. — Deus  enim  Rex  He- 
braeorum  (quoniam  Legislatori  licet  suam  legem, 
praesertim  poenalem,nonnihil  relaxare)  in  quibus- 
dam  delietis  victimas  expiatorias  adinisit  vice 
ipsius  peccatoris,  et  per  illas  ac  non  aliter  pecca- 
torem  a  mortis  poena  (quae  juxta  carnalem  sensum 
erat  sanctio  Legis)  liberare  voluit. — In  quibusdam 
ergo  delietis ;  quod  ad  poenam  carnalem  attinebat, 
admittebatur  placamen,  re^emptio,  satisfaction 
compensatio  denique  mortis  bestiae  cum  morte 
hominis  alioque  debita, — Victimaepropeccatoita 
in  Veteri  Foedere  peccata  expiarunt;  nimirum 
Deum  movendo,  ut  poenam  carnalem  remitteret, 
idque  per  satisfactionem  quandam. 

Quod  autem  typi  praestiterunt  camaliter,  hoc 
0  avriTU7r@o,  exemplar,  Christus  praestat  spiritua* 
liter;  et  quod  typi  in  quibusdam  duntaxut  delietis, 
id  Christus  in  omnibus,  Deum  scilicet  movendo, 
ut  spiritualem  poenam  reniittat,  idque  per  satis- 
factionem perfectissimam.  Plus  enim,  non  rninu^ 
semper  est  in  re  typo  designata,  quam  in  typo, 
ut  ratiok  monstrat.  Commune  est  sacrificio  ex- 
piatorio  legali  et  sacrificio,  Christi  illud,  quod  sine 
sanguinis  efFusione  non  fit  remissio,  Hebr.  ix.  22. 
Hanc  impetrationem   remissiouis  per  sanguinem 
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ibidem  divinus  scriptor  appellat  modo  ayiourfiov, 
sanctificationem  (13.)  modo  jcudo^ia-fjLovy  expia- 
tionem,  (14, 22,  23. )     Sed  in  Veteri  Lege  victimee 
erant  pecudes,  (12^)  in  h&c  nostra  Christus  ipse 
non  sacerdos  tantum  sed  est  victima  (14,  26.) 
Legalis  ilia  expiatio  hujus  coelestis  sive  spiritualis 
VTTo^etyfjtM  (23,)  et  avT/ruTTov,*  exemplar  (24,)  quo- 
modo?  Quia  ilia  prsestabat  cami  munditiem  (14,) 
id  est,  reatus  ablationem,  non  autem  spiritui  sive 
conscientiae  (9,)  haec  autem  ipsi  conscientiae  (14.) 
Quia  quod  in  Veteri  Lege  erat  mors  temporalis, 
hoc  in  Novo  Foedere  est  mors  aeterna,  Hebr.  x.  29: 
ac  proinde  illic  liberatio  erat  temporalis,  hie  vero 
aiuvi^  XvT^cacig,  oeterna  redemptio,  Hebr.  ix.  12- 
Quare  sicut  eodem  loco  ab  efFectu  legalis  victinwe 
ad   effectum    hujus  per  spiritum   oblatae   argu- 
mentum  producitur,  Quanto  magis^  &c.  sic  et 
nobis   licet   hunc   in    modum    certissime    argu- 
mentari,  Victima  legalis  reatum  carnalem  sustu^ 
lit,  Deum  moverido  ad  remissionem ;  ergo  multo 
magis    reatum   spiritualem^    Deum  itidem  ad 
remissionem  movendo^  tollit  ohlata  per  spiritum 
victima. — Grotii    Opera   Tlieolog.  tom.    iv.  p. 
331—333. 

The  principles  from  which  Grotius  has  derived 
hi^  conclusion  are  manifestly  these.  1,  That  the 
expiation  wrought  by  the  sacrifices  under  the 

♦  Grotius  has  here  used  the  word  antitype  improperly,  and 
in  a  sense  directly  opposite  to  that  in  which  he  has  just  before 
properly  applied  the  term. 
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Law  were  typical  of  that  effected  by  the  death  of 
Ghrist:  Q.  That  in  every  type  there  must  be 
something  of  the  same  general  nature  with  that 
which  is  contained  j^ni^he  thing  typified:  and 
3.  That  combined  with  Yhis  genieral  correspond 
dence  between  the  type  and  the  thing  prefigured, 
there  should  exist  that  disproportion  which  might 
be  expected  between  the  shadow  and  the  sub* 
stance. 

These  principles  indeed  are  so  clefcirly  and  un* 
equivocally  laid  down  by  the  apostle  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  even  the  great  fa* 
thers  of  the  Socinian  school,  Faustus  Socinus 
and  Crellius,  admit  their  evidence,  and  dififer 
from  Grotius  only  in  the  application.  In  esta- 
blishing the  correspondence  J  and  the  dispro^ 
portion^  of  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  ex- 
piation, they  urge  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle 
no  less  forcibly  than  Grotius  has  done;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  treatise  of  Socinus  De  Jes.  Christ. 
Serv.  (Opera,  tom.  ii.  pp*  ISJT,  158.)  and  in 
Crellius's  Respons.  ad  Grot.  (Opera,  tom.  i.  p. 
204  —  211.)  These  expositors,  not  having  been 
'  initiated  into  the  convenient  artifice^  so  fiuniliar 
to  their  followers,  of  rejecting  the  authority  of 
an  apostle  when  it  made  against  them,  found 
themselves  compelled  by  the  plain  language  of 
scripture  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  these 
principles. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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The  nature  of  their  system^  however,  being 
at  variance  with  their  admission,  they  were  led 
to  strain  one  principle  to  an  extreme,  subversive 
of  the  other ;  and  by  urging  disproportioh  within 
the  confines  of  dissimilitkdej  they  were  enabled 
to  escape  the  bearings  of  that  correspondence  of 
the  two  dispensations,  which  forms  the  founda* 
tibn  of  the  apostle's  argument,  and  for  which 
they  had  themselves  in  the  first  instance  strenu* 
ously  contended.  For  whilst  in  professing  to 
represent  the  expiation  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
as  of  a  superior  order  to  that  efifected  by  the  sa- 
crifices of  the  law,  they  endeavour  to  establish 
this  by  such  a  description  of  its  nature,  as  divests 
it  of  every  character  which  the  Mosaic  sacrifice 
possessed,  they  in  truth  shew,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  those  sacri- 
fices  by  which  they  admit  it  to  have  been  t)rpi- 
fied:  that  is  in  other  words,  they  make  the 
Mosaic  sacrifices  at  the  same  time  typical  and 
not  typical  of  the  death  of  Christ. — See  thifc 
point  well  treated,  though  in  a  difierent  manner, 
by  StiUingfleet,  in  his  Discourse  concerning  the 
true  Reasons,  &c,  p.  365 — S67. 

On  another  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
above  writers  it  is  also  necessary  to  remark. 
Whilst  they  profess  faithfully  to  follow  the 
apostle*s  reasoning  in  his  address  to  the  He- 
brews, they  represent  the  expiation  of  the  legal 
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itkcnfice  as  wholly  tj^ical ;  whereas  it  was  tiot 
less  real  and  efiectual  under  its  own  proper  sy§* 
tem^  than  the  saorifioe  of  Christ  was  under  that 
by  which  it  was  succeeded ;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  prefigured  that  more  important  expia- 
tion,  which  was  to  be  introduced  under  the  new 
dispensation ;  all  the  parts  of  which^  the  apostld 
distincdy  informs  ps,  had  their  corresponding 
circumstances  in  that  which  went  before. 

Upon  the  "whole  then  briefly  to  sum  up  the 
present  subject.  The  people  of  the  Jews  being 
Iplaced  under  a  peculiar  polity,  whereby  they 
stood  at  the  same  time  in  a  civil  and  a  ritual 
t^ation  to  their  divine  governor;  their  offences 
in  these  several  relations  exposed  them  to  tha 
inflictions  appropriate  to  each.  The  mercy  of 
the  Legislator  at  the  same  time  provided  foir 
tiiem  the  means  of  expiation  by  sacrifice,  where- 
by, in  certain  cases,  the  corporal  punishment 
iocurred  by  the  violation  of  the  civil  law,  and 
the  legal  impurities  contracted  by  the  neglect 
ci  the  riti^al  institutions,  might  be  done  away. 
The  entire  system,  however,  being  but  prepa- 
ratory fori  another  by  which  it  was  to  be  super- 
seded, was  constituted  in  all  its  essential  parts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  emblematical  of  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  introduce:  and  the 
several  parts  of  the  one  consequently  adjusted  by 
the  same  proportions  which  were  to  obtain  in 
the  other. 
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Hence  it  follows,  that  the  sacrifices  under  th<f 
temporal  and  ceremonial  dispensation  of  the 
Law  had  a  real  efficacy  in  releasing  those  who 
were  subjected  to  it  from  its  temporal  penalties 
and  ceremonial  disqualifications ;  in  like  manner 
as  the  one  great  sacrifice  under  the  Gospel  pos-^ 
sesses  the  power  to  release  mankind  at  large 
from  the  everlastiiirg  penaltijps  of  that  spiritual 
law  under  which  all  men  are  bounds  and  to 
cleanse  the  conscience  from  those  moral  impu- 
.  ritiesy  which  forbid  all  access  to  that  holy  Beings 
who  is  to  be  worshipped  only  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  The  expiation  then,  under  the  old  law, 
was  no  less  real  than  that  which  it  prefigured 
under  the  new,  whilst  it  bore  to  the  dispensation^ 
of  which  it  was  a  part,  the  same  proportion 
which  that  more  perfect  expiation  by  the  death 
of  Christ  bears  to  the  more  perfect  dispensation 
to  which  it  appertains.  The  wisdom  of  the  di- 
vine contrivance,  in  this  as  in  the  other  branches 
of  providential  arrangement,  rendering  that  which 
was  complete  and  effectual  for  its  own  imme- 
diate purpose,  at  the  same  time  introductory 
and  subservient  to  other  and  more  important 
objects. 

Berryman,  in  treating  of  the  typical  interpre- 
tation of  the  Law,  although  leaning  a  little  too 
much  to  the  notion  of  its  being  merely  symbo- 
lical, places  the  parallelism  and  proportion  of  the 
two  dispensations  in  a  just  and  satisfactory  light. 
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**  From  whar.  (he  asks)  **  was  Uie  pffefader  deli- 
vered by  the  legal  sacrifices  ?  Was  it  not  from 
the  temporal  death,  and  the  danger  of  being  cut 
off  from  the  congregation?  And  to  what  privi- 
lege was  he  restored  or  entitled  ?  Was  it  not  to 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  God,  and  join- 
ing in  the  public  worship  ?  What  was  the  puri- 
fying or  sanctification  consequent  upon  such 
atonements  ?  Was  it  not  ( as  the  apostle  styles  it)  ^ 
the  purifying  of  the  Jlesh ;  an  outward  and  a 
transient  efficacy,  which  could  not  reach  to  purge 
their  consciences  from  dead  works?  And  why 
was  all  this  necessary  to  be  often  repeated,  but 
because  it  had  no  solid  or  permanent  effect,  nor 
deserved  to  find  acceptance  of  itself?  But  if  we 
take  it  in  a  symbolical  or  typical  point  of  view, 
th^n  it  leads  us  to  acknowledge  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  redemption,  and  those  invaluable  privi- 
leges he  has  purchased  for  us.  That  temporal 
death,  which  was  denounced  by  the  Law,  will 
denote  that  everlasting  punishment  to  which  sin- 
ners are  exposed  as  such.  The  legal  impurity, 
which  wanted  to  be  cleansed,  will  denote  the  de- 
filement and  impurity  of  sin.  The  outward 
admission  lo  the  service  of  the  temple,  will  de- 
note our  spiritual  privilege  of  access  unto  God, 
as  well  in  the  present  ordinances  of  his  church, 
as  in  the  future  inheritance  of  his  eternal  king- 
dom. And  all  this  being  performed  by  the  ob- 
lation of  sacrifices^   clean  and  perfect  in  their 
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kind,  will  import  our  being  redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  withm^t 
blemish  and  without  spot;  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  ta 
Crod,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour ,  and  entered 
not  info  the  holy  places  made  with  handsy  which 
are  the  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven 
itself   that   true  tabernacle,  which  the   Lord 

^pitched,  and  not  man,  there  to  plead  the  merit 
of  his  sacrifice,  and  mahe  for  ever  intercession 

for  us" — Boyle  Lecture  Sermons,  vol,  iii.  pp. 

776.  777^ 

On  the  subject  of  this  Number  in  general, 

there  are  some  excellent  remarks  of  Bishop  Stil- 

lingfleet,  to  be  found  in  his  Discourse  concern^ 

ing  the  true  reasons,  &c.  p.  31ft — 3 18, 


KO.    LXIX. ON    THE    CORRESPONDENCE   BETWEEN 

THE  SACRIFICIAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT AND  THAT  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  NEW  TO. 
DESCRIBE  REDEMPTION  BY  THE  DEATH  OF 
CHRIST:  AND  THE  ORIGINAL  ADAPTATION  OF  THI^ 
FORMEI^   TO  THE  SUBJECT   OF   THE   LATTER. 

Page  6i.  (y) — If  indeed  it  be  considered,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  great  object  held 
in  view  in  the  appointment  of  all  preceding  sa- 
crifices, and  that  these  were  primarily  designed 
as  sacramental  representations  of  that,  it  will 
follow,  that  in  reference  to  it  must  the  sacrificial 
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terms  have  been  originally  framed:  and  that 
therefore^  when  applied  by  the  Apostles  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  they  were  adopted,  not  merely 
as  being  familiar  to  the  Jews  from  their  appli- 
cation to  the  sin-offerings  under  the  law,  but 
because  of  their  original  adaptation  to  this  one 
great  sacrifice,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had 
been  applied  to  the  legal  sacrifices  ordained  to 
represent  it.  For  some  valuable  observations 
on  this  subject,  see  Hobneis  Four  Tracts,  pp. 
103,  103. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  just,  it  then  fol* 
lows,  that  so  far  were  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  from  employing  the  sacrificial  terms 
in  mere  accommodation  to  Jewish  notions,  (an 
argument  much  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Priestley,  H. 
Taylor,  and  others,  see  pp.  30,  31,  and  p.  253 
—256,  of  the  first  volume)  that  they  must  have 
used  them  as  primarily  belonging  to  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  as  in  strict  accuracy  more  aptly 
characterizing  the  Christian  sacrifice,  than  those 
sacrifices  of  typical  import  to  which  they  had 
been  applied  under  the  law.  From  this  also  it 
might  be  expected,  that  2i  fuller  light  would 
now  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifice ;  and  the  true  force  and  value  of  the  sa- 
prificial  ceremonies  and  phrases,  more  perfectly 
understood.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case ; 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  sub- 
ject of  atonement  being  more  precise  and  signi* 
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ficant  than  that  of  the  old.  Instances  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  pp.  356.  395,  396,  of  the  firet 
volume,  and  are  not  denied  by  the  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  as  it  has  been  already 
observed  in  the  places  referred  to.  Thus  then 
we  find  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  New,  be- 
stowing mutual  elucidation,  on  this  head :  the 
rites  and  terms  of  sacrifice  in  the  Old,  exem- 
plifying and  describing  the  leading  principles  and 
fundamental  notions  of  atonement;  and  the  more 
exact  and  perfect  delineation  of  it  in  the  New, 
filling  up  the  outline,  and  exhibiting  the  great 
work  of  our  Redemption,  in  its  genuine  magni- 
tude and  beauty. 

The  train  of  reflexion  pursued  in  this  Number, 
leads  me  naturally  to  notice  the  opinions  of 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  as  connected  with  its  sub- 
ject. Nor  is  it  without  much  regret,  that  I  find 
myself  compelled  to  notice,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  marking  with  condemnation,  the  opi- 
nions of  a  prelate,  whose  great  talents  and  virtues 
have  combined  to  shed  so  bright  a  lustre  on  the 
annals  of  the  English  church.  This  distinguish- 
ed writer,*  having  been  forcibly  impressed  with 

*  So  highly  was  Tillo(son  esteemed  as  a  writer  by  the 
celebrated  Locke,  that,  in  his  treatise  Concerning  reading 
and  study  for  a  gentleman^  he  specifically  recommends  the 
constant  perusal  of  the  works  of  that  prelate,  as  a.  most 
useful  exercise  for  the  student  who  is  desirous  to  acquire  the 
^lent  of perspicuiftf.     So  very  highly,  indeed,  did  that  mo5t 
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tiie  many  visible  traces  of  the  doctrines  and 
truths  of  revelation  discoverable  in  the  mytho- 
logy and  worship  of  the  Heathen  world,  ^as  led 
to  conclude,  with  a  rashness  little  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  man,  that  the  Christian  religion, 
whilst  it  was  in  its  substance  a  most  perfect  in- 
stitution, was  yet,  in  condescension  to  the  weak- 
ness of  mankind,  accommodated  to  the  existing 
prejudices  of  the  world,  «o  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  God,  and  its  own  greit  and 

excellent  judge  of  whateTcr  is  requisite  to  clearness  of  ex. 
pression,  rate  the  archbishop's  endowments  in  this  particular, 
that  he  has  joined  with  him  but  one  other  writer  in  the  Eng. 
lish  language,-,  as  exhibiting  a  just  model  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  perspicuous  style.  That  writer  is  Chillingtcorth^  whom 
he  commeods  also  for  attainments  of  yet  higher  Talue. — 
f^  Besides  perspicuity"  (he  says)  ''  there  must  be  also  right 
reasoning  3  without  which,  perspicuity  serves  but  to  ex- 
pose the  speaker.  And  for  the  attaining  of  tMs,  I  should 
propose  the  constant  reading  of  Chillingworth,  who,  by  his 
example,  will  teach  both  perspicuity  and  the  way  of  right 
reasoning,  better  than  any  book  that  I  know  ; .  and  therefore 
will  deserve  to  be  read  upon  that  account  over  and  over 
again;  not  to  say  any  thing  of  his  argument," — Lockers 
Works  J  vol.  iv.  p.  GOl. 

Why  I  have  so  readily  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity, 
afforded  by  this  honourable  testimony,  of  presenting  ChiL 
lingworth  to  the  more  immediate  notice  of  the  student,  at 
this  period,  and  in  this  country,  will  not  be  diiBcult,  upon 
reflexion,  to  discover. — Quaere — Are  TlUotson,  and  Chil- 
lingwortli,  and  writers  of  that  manly  stamp,  those,  with  whom 
the  youth  of  the  present  day  are  most  solicitous  to  converse, 
for  the  improvement  of  their  reasoning  and  their  style? 
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valuable  purposes.  And  accordingly  he  main**^ 
tains,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  had  its  origin  in  the 
notion  of  sacrifices  entertained  amongst  the 
Pagans^ 

•  "  This  notion"  (he  says)  "  of  the  expiation  of 
sin,  by  sacrifices  of  one  kind  or  other,  seems  to 
have  obtained  very  early  in  the  world ;  and,  among 
all  other  ways  of  divine  worship,  to  have  found 
the  most  universal  reception  in  all  times  and 
places.  And  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  Jewish 
religion  and  worship,  was  a  plain  condescension 
to  the  general  apprehensions  of  men,.xonceming 
this  way  of  appeasing  the  Deity  by  sacrifice: 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Pagan  religion  and 
worship  wa«  likewise  founded  upon  the  same 
notion  and  opinion^  which,  because  it  was  so 
universal,  seems  to  have  had  its  original  from 
the  first  parents  of  mankind,  either  immediately 
after  the  Creation,  or  after  the  Flood ;  and  from 
thence,  I  mean  as  to  the  substance  of  this  no- 
tion, to  have  been  derived  and  propagated  to  all 
their  posterity.  And  with  this  general  notion 
of  mankind,  whatever  the  ground  or  foundation 
of  it  might  be,  God  was  pleased  so  far  to  com- 
ply, as  once  for  all  to  have  a  general  atonement 
made  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  only  Son." — Tillotson's  works,  vol.  i. 
p.  440.  For  similar  observations  see  do.  pp. 
439,  446,  447^  451.     And  again  in  vol.  ii.  p. 
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lis,  he  states  the  matter  thus: — that  *'  >vith 
these  notions^  which  had  generally  possessed 
mankind,  God  was  pleased  to  comply  so  tar,  as, 
in  the  frame  of  the  Jewish  religion,  (which  was 
designed  for  a  type  of  the  more  perfect  institu- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  preparatioq 
for  it,)  to  appoint  sacrifices  to  be  slain  and  of- 
fered up  for  the  sinner/*  &c.  and  that  after- 
wards, in  the  dispensation  of  the  Gosj)el,  the 
same  condescension  to  the  apprehensions  of  man-^ 
^ind  was  likewise  observed,  as  has  be^n  already 
stated. 

Now  it  is  surely  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
when  this  learned  Prelate  had,  upon  a  full  exa-^ 
mination  of  the  case,  been  led  to  discover  such 
a  striking  conformity  between  Paganism  and 
Christianity,  as  must  reduce  the  matter  to  this 
filtemative,  either  that  the  Christian  dispensation 
was  framed  in  compliance  with  Heathen  pre- 
judices, or  that  Paganism  was  a  corruption  of 
those  oracles  which  conveyed  anticipations  of 
the  Christian  scheme :  it  is,  much,  I  say,  to  be 
lamented,  that  he  should  have  been  drawn  into 
^  conclusion,  so  directly  at  variance  with  his- 
tory and  scripture,  when  one  so  powerfully  sus- 
tained by  both  was  immediately  at  hand. 

The  stumbling  block  to  the  Archbishop,  as  an 
ingenious  writer  has  justly  remarked,  was  the 
supposition  of  a  Religion  of  Nature,*  prior  to, 

f  On^  of  the  mpst  singular  theories  erer  deyised  on  the 
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and  independent  of  revelation.  Hence  arose  the 
assumptipn^  that  the  notion  of  expiation  for  sins 
by  sacrifice^  which  he  found  so  early  and  so  uni- 

subject  of  Natural  Religion^  is  that  of  Bishop  Warburfoni 
which  I  subjoin  here  the  more  readily,  as  it  tends  to  shew 
to  what  strange  conceits  ev&n  the  greatest  men  may  be  car. 
ried,  when  they  attempt  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written, 
and  presume  to  substitute  their,  own  conjectural  reasonings' 
fpr  the  solid  truths  of  reTelaiion* — Man,  he  contends,  was 
created  mortal,  in  the  immaterial  as  well  as  the  material  part 
of  his  nature,  immateriality  simply  being  common  to  him 
with  the  whole  animal  creation.  But  by  God's  breathing 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life^  and  thereby  making  him 
a  living  soul ^  HoiQ'iife  in  man  was  diseriminated  from  the  life 
IP  brutes;  since  by  this  act  was  communicated  (o  his  immate* 
rial  part  a  ra^/ona/ principle,  which,  by  making  him  responsi. 
ble  for  his  actions,  must  require,  according  to  the  existing 
constitution  of  things,  a  continuance  of  life^  and  consequently 
a  distinct  existence  of  the  soul  after  its  separation  from  the 
body.  In  the  state,  in  which,  according  to  the  Bishop,  the 
first  couple  were  placed  previous  to  their  admission  into  Pa. 
radise,  they  were  subject  only  to  the  law  of  Natural  Religion^ 
the  constituent  parts  of  which  religion  were  discoverable  by 
the  efforts  of  the  human  understanding  unassisted  by  ^i vine 
instruction.  On  being  advanced  to  the  Paradisiacal  state, 
man  became  the  subject  of  Revealed  Religion;  and  as  the 
reward  of  his  obedience  to  the  4)0sitiFe  precept  attached  to 
his  new  condition,  immortality  (meaning  thereby  the  per- 
petual duration  and  uninterrupted  union  of  the  body  and 
soul)  a  quality  which  was  altogether  extraneous  to  his  ori- 
ginal nature,  was  placed  within  his  reach  by  the  free  grace 
of  God.  The  opportunity  now  afforded  to  him  of  exalting 
his  nature  by  the  superinduced  blessing  of  immortality,  was 
lost  by  bis  non-compliance  with  the  condition:  and  at  the 


\ 
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Telrsal,  was  the  mere  suggestion  of  human  ap-* 
prehension;  not  deduced  from  any  express  reve- 
lation concerning  the  Lamb  of  God  slain,   in 

same  time  the  corruption,  which  his  disobedience  caused  to 
that  rational  nature  in  which  he  had  been  made  to  reseml)lc 
^e  diTine  image,  d^raded  him  to  his  first  condition  of  mor- 
tality, and  made  him  again  liable  to  that  total  death,  that 
complete  annihilation  to  which  his  frame  was  originally  sub- 
ject. But  by  the  intenrention  of  Jesus  Christ,  man  was  not 
only  restored  to  the  advantages  of  his  original  state,  namely 
the  continuance  of  the  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body ; 
but  he  was  also  enabled  to  obtain  that  immortality,  wliich 
Adam  by  his  obedience  might  have  secured ;  with  this  differ, 
ence  however,  that,  in  the  immortality  procured  by  Christ, 
death  is  permitted  to  give  a  temporary  interruption  to  that 
existence  and  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  which,  in  the  other 
case,  would  have  been  unbroken.  But  not  only  had  the 
transgression  occasioned  a  relapse  into  that  state  of  mortality 
lA  which  man  bad  been  originally  created,  but  it  also  threw 
him  back  into  that  subjection  to  natural  Religion  in  which 
he  was  at  first  placed.  In  this  dispensation  of  Natural  Re~ 
ligion,  which,  according  to  Bishop  Warburton,  was  thus 
permitted  to  precede  the  dispensation  of  Grace^  the  aids  and 
succours  of  virtue  were  not,  however,  according  to  his  hy. 
pothesis,  wanting;  for,  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  the  light  of 
revelation  is  by  no  means  required  to  make  known  the  effi. 
cacy  of  repentance,  or  the  rewards  of  upright  conduct.  Both 
these  points,  he  contends,  are  evidently  manifest  to  the  eye  of 
reason,  tracing  the  connexion  that  must  subsist  between  the 
creature  and  his  Maker.  Such  are  the  paradoxical,  and,  it 
roust  be  added,  unscriptural  sentiments,  conveyed  by  this 
learned  writer  in  the  ixth  book  of  the  Divine  Legation. 
They  will  be  found  well,  though  briefly,  treated  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  in  the  first  three  sections  of  his  Critical  Essay ;  9, 
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decree  and  type,  Jrom  the  foundation  of  the 
world;  not  springing  from  any  divine  institution, 
ordained  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  forth  Christ's 
death,  until  he  should  himself  appear  in  the 
JBiesh,  to  fulfil  all  that  was  preffigured  of  him,  and 
to  take  away  sin,  and  put  an  end  to  sacrifice,  by 
the  one  great  sacrifice  of  himself. 

work,  of  which  I  htve  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  in  p^ 
96,  of  the  former  Tolume,  and  p.  28  of  this.  Dn  GraTeSj 
also,  in  the  4th  section,  part  III.  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Peru 
iaieuchj  has  made  many  valuable  -remarks,  affecting,  though 
not  directly,  these  positions  of  the  too  ingenious  Bishop. 

It  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  that  his  Lordship  in  one  of 
his  Letters  to  his  friend  Dr.  Hurd,  speaks  of  this  his  favourite 
theory,  as  intended  to  '^  confute  the  triumphant  reasoning  of 
unbelievers,  particularly  Tindal,  who  say  redemption  is  a 
fable;  for  the  only  means  of  regaining  God's  favour y  which 
they  eternally  confound  with  immortality^  is  that  simple  one 
which  natural  religion  teaches^  viz.  repentance.  To  confute 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  shew,  that  restoration  to  a  free  gift^ 
and  the  recovery  of  a  dainty  were  ^two  very  different  things. 
The  common  answer  was,  that  natural  religion  does  not  teach 
re,conciliation  on  repentance;  which  if  it  does  not,  it  teaches 
nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing."  Of  Natural  Religion  then, 
after  all  that  Bishop  Warburton^has  written  about  it,  we  have 
his  full  confession,  that  if  it  does  not  teach  the  sufficiency  of 
repentance^  it  teaches  even  worse  than  nothing. — The  oppo^ 
nent  of  the  notion  of  Natural  Religion,  may  safely  allow  the 
matter  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  on  which  the  Bishop  has 
placed  it.  That  God  will  Accept  repentance  in  compen.: 
satioo  for  obedience,  nothing  short  of  the  word  of  God  can 
ever  establish  satisfactorily  to  any  reasonable  mind.  The 
consequence  of  this  position  is  supplied  by  the  author  oi  the 
Divine  Legation, 
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Had  the  Archbishop,  as  the  same  writer  ob* 
serves,  reflected,  that  a  religion  or  law  of  nature,* 
fiia  meneens  rationis:  that  the  first   parents  of 

*  To  him  wko  wonld  wish  to  see,  how  little  the  Religion 
of  Nature^  so  far  as  it  contains  any  thing  trnlj  yaluable  to 
man,  is  stri6l]y  entitled  to  that  name,  I  would  rec6mmeifd 
the  perusal  of  the  preface  to  The  Religion  of  Jesus  deH* 
nealed.     The  obser?atioiis  tliere    contained,  whilst   they 
tend  to  shew,  in  animadverting  upon  The  Religion  of  Nom 
lure  deiineMted^  how  ladlj  deficient  the  scheme  of  natarat 
religion  is  foniid,  even  at  this  day,  although  sketched  bj 
Ae  hand  of  a  master,  and  aided  hy  the  borrowed  disco^ 
Tories  of  re?cl»lion,atthesane  time  dearly  erince,  that  the 
promvlger  of  the  ^nths  of  what  is  called  natural  religion^ 
in  almost  erery  case  in  which  he  adTances  any,  that  are  of 
importance  to  mankind,  is  in  redity  to  be  deemed,  not 
Atrroli^xTof,  but  Qto^i^aitr^f,    Of  this,  howcTer,  the  fullest 
and  most  complete  proof  is  to  foe  derived  from  the  invaJu. 
afoie  work  of  Dr.  Ellis^  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  hare  de* 
mointrated  The  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things  to  be  from 
Rewhtionj  not  from  Reason  or  Nature,     Leland  has  also 
abundantly  established  the  fadtj  of  the  total  insufficiency 
of  human  reason  in  religious  concerns,  by  the  tiew,  which 
he  has  giren,  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Heathen  world, 
ni  his  work  on  The  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Ckrit^ 
tian  Revelation.     From   Clarke* s  6th  and  Tth.propp^  of 
lot  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^  although 
this  author  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  powers  of  reason 
rather  more  than  their  due  share,  the  same  Inference  may  be 
deduced— -especially  from  what  is  said  p.  659—- 665.  and 

666—671.  Tol.  ii.  of  his  works. 1  should  begJKltyof 

injustice  to  an  accomplished  modern  writer,  if  on  this  sub* 
ject  I  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed,  Dr.  Maltby's  Thesis  for 
his  degree  of  B.  D.  contained  in  the  volume  of  his  Illus* 
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mankind  were  not  left  to  the  unaissisted  light  of 
reason  or  nature,  but  were  from  the  beginning 
fully  instructed  by  their  Creator,  in  all  thinga 
necessary  for  them  to  know :  that,  after  their 
fall,  the  way  and  method  of  their  salvation  was, 
in  a  certain  degree,  made  known  to  them :  that 
all  religious  rites  flowed  from  the  same  divine 
source,   viz.   the  original  revelation  of  the   re-^ 

tratians  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion*  The  follow- 
ing proposition,  ^^  Nequit  per  se  huoiana  ratio  cognitione. 
tatis  pleni  et  cert4  assequi,  quo  potissitnum  modo  Deus  sit 
colendus ;  qnas  sint  hominum  officia;  vita  deniqiie  futara 
fit,  necne,  etema,"  is  there  treated  with  a  justness,  a  sue- 
cinctoess,  a  good  taste,  a  correctness  of  style,  and  a  strength 
of  authority^  wliich  reflect  honour  upon  its  author  as  a 
divine  and  as  a  scholar,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfadtion 
to  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  find  the  substance  of  what  can 
be  said  upon  this  important  question,  compressed  into  the 
smallest  compass,  and  in  the  best  manner.  The  conclud- 
ing  observation,  concerning  such  as  at  the  present  day  re« 
pose  on  the  sufficiency  of  reason  for  a  knowledge  of  their 
duties,  contains  a  truth,  in  which  every  reiledting  mind 
must  necessarily  acquiesce.  ''  Pr^fedto  eidcm,  quib  ve teres 
philosophi,  caligine  animi  eorum  sunt  mersi:  aut  si  quid 
melius  sapiunt,  idomne  a  Christiana  religione  mala  fide  mU" 
tuatisunt,*^  p.  355.  And  therefore,  as  the  writer  finallj 
remarks,  it  is  most  devoutly  to  be  desired,  that  the  advo» 
cates  for  the  all-sufficiency  of  reason,  would  deeply  im. 
print,  upon  their  minds»  this  momentous  maxim  of  the 
great  "^acon-—^^  Causa  vero  et  radix  fere  omnium  malo- 
rum  in  scientiis  ea  una  est,  quod  dum  mentis  humanae  vires 
falso  miramur  et  extollimus,  vera  ejus  auxiiia  ndn  quaera* 
mus.'*    p.  359. 
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defAption  of  the  world  by  the  sacrifice  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ:  that  all  the  apprehensions 
and  common  prejudices  of  mankind,  as  they  are 
called^  were  derived  from  the  same  fountain: 
that  all,  until  the  apostasy  at  Babel,  had  the  same 
tongue,  the  same  faith,  the  same  Lord :  that  the 
Heathen  carried  off  from  thence  the  same  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  same  sentiments 
concerning  God  and  his  ways  with  man,  which, 
by  change  of  language,  length  of  time,  wantonness 
of  imagination,  perverseness  of  human  nature,  and 
subtlety  of  the  devil,  were  reduced  to  that  cor- 
rupted state  of  faith  and  practice  in  which  our 
Saviour  at  his  advent  found  them :— and  that,  as 
already  observed,  from  the  first  promise  made  to 
Adam,  during  the  patriarchal  and  legal  dispensa- 
tions, all  was  Christianity  in  type  and  figure;  so 
that  Christianity  was  the  Jirst  religion  in  the 
world,  corrupted  afterwards  indeed  by  the  Gentile, 
but  preserved  by  the  Jew  in  type,  till  Christ,  the 
great  antitype,  the  reality  and  completion,  came : 
— *-had  he  (tliis  writer  observes)  pursued  this  train 
of  thinking,  he  would  have  found  the  reverse  of 
his  conclusion  to  be  the  truth;  namely,  '^  that 
Christianity  was  not  instituted  in  compliance  with 
Paganism,  but  that  Paganism  was  nothing  else 
but  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  split  and 
debased  into  a  legend  of  fables,  such  as  we  meet 
with  in  their  mythology/'* — Speerman's  Letters 

*  If  this  view  of  the  case  be  a  just  one,  we  certainly  might 
VOL.  II.  T 
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tb  a  friend  concerning  the  Septuagint  transla^^ 
Hon  and  the  Heathen  Mythology,  pp.  150, 151. 

The  writer,  who  has  made  the  above  observa* 
tions,  and  whose,  reasonings  w^ould  not  have  beea 
less  valuable  had  they  taken  less  tincture  from  the 
Hutchinsonian  school,  has  endeavoured,  and  not 
without  success,  to  establish  the  point  last  adverted 
to,  namely  the  derivation  of  the  Pagan  mythology 
from  the  divine  revelations. 

TillotsorCs  idea  corresponds  with  that  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  Spencer.  For  since 
he  admits  the  Jewish  dispensation  to  have  been 
typical  of  the  Christian,  the  accommodation  of 
the  Christian  scheme  to  Pagan  prejudices,  for 
which  he  contends,  could  only  have  been  effected 
through  the  previous  accommodation  of  the 
Jevnsh  scheme  to  those  prejudices;  which,  as 
we  have  seen  in  Number  XLVII,  falls  in  with 
the  theory  maintained  by  Spencer.  And  this 
theory,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  same  Number,  p.  5, 
is  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Shuckford,  whose  work 
on  The  Sacred  find  Prophane  History  of  the 
World  Connected,  goes  to  establish  the  direct 
contradictory  of  Spencer^s  position.*     The  argu- 

reasonably  expect  to  find  in  the  miythology  of  the  ancients,  in 
a  much  larger  and  more  important  sense,  what  Plutarch  sayg 
of  the  Egyptian  fables,  aiAv^^uq  rivct^  tixfao'tti  t%^  oXijdf »«?,  iome 
faint  and  obscure  resemblance  of  the  truth. 

*  The  particular  application  of  his  arguments  to  SpencerU 
Hotion  will  be  found  briefly  sketched  in  toL  i.  p.  313 — 317* 
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mients  of  Spencer  are  also  successfully  combated 
by  ff^iUius  in  his  JEgyptiaca :  see  likewise  the 
^ameauthoi's  Misc.  Sctcr.  Lib.  L  Diss;  i.  p.  429—^ 
437.  JVarhurton  confesses  truly,  that  Spencer's 
^ork  is  but  a  paraphrase  and  comment  on  the 
third  book  of  the  Moreh  Nevochim  of  Rabbi 
Malmonides :  and  joining  forces  with  Spencer^ 

^  How  little  Spencer  deserved  to  have  the  support  of  Wa]> 
burton,  is  not  only  maBifest,  from  the  whole  scheme  of  his 
lirgument,  in  his  great  work  De  legibus  Hebrieorumy  which 
is  itself  unsupported  by  true  history,  an^  has  always  been 
resorted  to  by  Infidel  writers  in  order  to  wing  their  shafts 
more  effectively  against  the  Mosaic  Revelation ;  but  may  also 
be  made  to  appear,  more  evidently  and  briefly,  by  the  quota, 
lion  of  a  single  passage  from  this  writer's  Discourse  concerning 
Prodigies,  '^  It  is,"  he  says,  ^^  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  be 
greatly  impressive  to  a  persuasion  oi  parallels^  equalities^ 
€imilitudes^  in  the  frame  and  government  of  the  world. — This 
general  temper  of  the  soul  easily  inclines  it  to  believe  great 
and  mighty  changes  in  states,  ushered  with  the  solemnity  of 
«ome  mighty  and  analogous  changes  in  nature ;  and  that  all 
ierrible  evils  are  prefaced  or  attended  with  some  prodigimw 
imd  amazing  alterations  in  the  creation : — Hence  perhaps  it 
is,  that  we  generally  find  great  troubles  aud  judgments  on 
earth  described,  especially  by  persons  ecstaticalf  prophets  and 
poels^  (whose  speeches  usually  rather  follow  the  eas^  sense  of 
the  soul  than  the  rigid  truth  of  things,)  by  all  the  examples  of 
liorror  and  confusion  in  the  frame  of  the  creation:  The 
Prophet  David  describes  God's  going  forth  to  judgment  thus; 
2%e  earth  shook  and  trembled^  the  foundations  also  of  the  hills 
moved  and  were  shaken^^^  &c.  (p.  70 — 72)— Now  can  it  be 
any  defence  against  this  irreverent  attack  upon  the  pr.ophets 
uupjred  by  God^  which  charges  tliem  with  indulging  in  enihu 
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in  maintaining  the  orthodoxy  of  the  philoso- 
phizing Jew,*  he  contends,  with  all  his  might, 
against  the  arguments  of  UTitsius  and  Shuchford. 

siastic  vistoru  and  expressions  founded  onli;  in  their  own 
fancies  and  not  in  the  truth  of  things;  can  it,  I  say,  be 
deemed  any  defence  to  urge,  as  Warbnrton  has  4one,  that 
^^  through  his  intention  to  the  argument,  he  often  expresses 
himself  very  crudely  .^"  (Div»  Leg,  vol,  ii.  p.  341.)  If  he  be 
80  crude  in  his  expression,  as  to  cast  discredit  upon  revelation, 
lyhilst  his  intention  is  to  support  it,  he  must  surely  be  a  very 
unsafe  guide  in  theology.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  that  an  «uthor,  possessing  considerable  powers  and 
facilities  of  langirage,  could,  in  any  case,  especially  in  one 
affecting  the  very  foundation  of  revealed  religion,  express  him- 
self so  crudely^  as  to  represent  himself  destitute,  of  a  belief, 
nrhich  he  firmly^  habitutdlyy  and  reverently  maintained.  At 
all  events,  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  writer  is  to  be  consulted 
with  much  caution,  and  his  authorities  scanned  with  much 
suspicion. 

♦  For  a  very  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  circum. 
stances  which  gave  rise  to  the  production  of  the  celebrated 
work,  the  Moreh  Nevochim^  in  which  Maimonides  first  gave 
to  the  world,  the  theory  of  the  ceremonial  institutions  of  the 
Jews  here  referred  to,  the  reader  may  consult  JVarburton^s 
Div*  Leg,  vol.  ii.  pp.  363,  354.  He  will  probably  however 
not  be  altogether  satisfied,  tliat  the  existing  necessity  of  ^^  shew, 
ing  to  the  apostatizing  Jews,  that  the  Scriptures  might  be 
defended  or  even  explained  on  the  principles  of  Aristotle;  and 
of  gratifying  the  inquisitive  and  disputatious  tendencies  of 
those,  who  enquired  after  the  reasons  of  the  Jewish  laws,  by 
finding  out  a  reasonableness  and  convenience  in  their  ceremo. 
nial  riteSjV  supplies  a  proof,  that  those  reasons,  which  the 
philosophic  Jew  had  thus  assigned,  were  the  true  reasons, 
which infltteocttd  the  divine  legislator  in  the  several  ordinances 
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'"-Div.  Leg.  Book  IV.  Sect.  6.  To  this  he  was 
urged  by  the  necessity,  which  his  paradoxical 
system  had  imposed  upon  him,  of  making  out 
for  the  Egyptian  rites  and  institutions  an  extra- 
vagant antiquity:  and,  in  defence  of  his  d(^mas, 
he  advances  every  thing,  that  a  powerful  but 
perverted  ingenuity,  acting  on  a  wide  range  of 
learning,  could  supply.* 

of  his  Law.  The  parallel,  which  Warbarton  here  insinuates, 
between  the  nature  of  his  own  great  work  and  that  of  Maimo. 
sides,  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  observing  reader. 

*  The  character  of  this  distinguished  scholar  and  di?ine,  as 
it  is  pourtrayed  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  I  here  willingly 
subjoin. — ^'  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind  ferrid 
and  vehement,  supplied  by  incessant  and  unlimited  enquiry, 
with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet 
had  not  oppressed  his  imagination,  nor  clouded  his  persi)ica« 
City.  To  every  work  he  brought  a  memory  full  fraught,  with 
a  fancy  fertile  of  original  combinations,  and  at  once  exerted 
the  powers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit.  But  his 
knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exact,  and  his 
pursuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  cautious.  His  abilities 
gave  him  an  haughty  con&dence,  which  he  disdained  to  conceal 
or  mollify ;  and  his  impatience  of  opposition  disposed  him  to 

* 

treat  his  adversaries  with  such  contemptuous  superiority  as 
made  his  readers  commonly  his  enemies,  find  excited  against 
him  the  wishes  of  some  who  favoured  his  cause.  He  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  Roman  emperor's  determination,  oderini 
dum  metuant;  he  used  no  allurements  of  gentle  language,  but ' 
wished  to  compel  rather  than  persuade. — His  style  is  copious 
without  selection,  and  forcible  without  neatness :  he  took  the 
words  that  presented  themselves :  his  diction  is  coarse  and 
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Lord  Bolingbrohe  has  seldom  been  found  in- 
strumental in  correcting  theological  mistakes^ 
and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  apposite  in  reply  to 

impure,  and  his  seotenceK  are  unmeasured.** — Johnsoti's  Ltfa 
of  Pope. 

For  a  view  of  the  character  more  favourable,  but  not  mor^ 
just,  I  would  refer  to  that  which  Bishop  Hurd,  the  uniform 
admirer  and  panegyrist  of  Warburton,  has  giren  in  the  life  he 
has  written  of  that  prelate.  His  encomiums,  on  The  Divine 
Legation  especially,  are  orercharged ;  and  the  recollection 
that  the  cause  of  troth  and  of  religion,  no  less  than  the  reputa. 
tion  of  his  friend,  was  involyed  in  the  estimation  of  that 
important  work,  should  haye  rendered  his  panegyric  more 
qualified. 

My  friend  Doctor  Grares,  in  his  late  excellent  work  on  the 
Pentateuch^  has  sketched  a  portrait,  which  for  likeness  of 
feature  and  justness  of  colouring,  seems  to  me  to  merit  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  which  has  been  drawn  by 
Johnson, — Speaking  of  the  Divine  Legation^  and  haying 
obserred,  that  "  While  its  author  lired,  his  splendid  talents 
and  extensive  learning,  raised  in  his  followers  and  defenders 
such  enthusiastic  admiration,  that  they  could  not  perceive,  or 
at  least  would  not  allow,  that  he  had  been  in  the  smallest  point 
erroneous:  while  the  keenness  of  his  controversial  asperity, 
the  loftiness  of  his  literary  pretensions,  and  the  paradoxical 
form  in  which  he  too  frequently  chose  to  clothe  his  opinions, 
roused  in  his  ansvrerers  a  zealof  opposition,  which  would  some* 
times  yield  him  no  credit  for  the  discovery  of  any  truth  :"  he 
then  proceeds:  '^  Time  should  now  enable  us  to  view  him  in 
his  true  light;  in  reasoning,  sagacious  yet  precipitate;  in  criti. 
cism,  ingenious  but  not  unprejudiced;  his  comprehensive  view 
sometimes  embraced  in  the  process  of  his  enquiries  too  wide 
an  extent ;  while  his  quick  imagination  sometimes  led  him  to 
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tiiese  dangerous  notions  of  Tillotson^  Spencer, 

and  Warburton,  than  his  observations  upon  this 

very  subject.  .  For  the  weighty  reasons  assigned 

by  these  writers,  he  says,  (alluding  to  such  as  held 

the  opinions  of  Spencer) — "  The  God  of  truth 

chose  to  indulge  error^  and  suited  his  institutions 

to  the  taste  of  the  age :  he  contented  himself  also 

to  take  ordinary  and  natural  means,  in  a  case  to 

which  they  were  not  adequate :  and  whilst  mira« 

cles  and  divine  interpositions  were  displayed  in 

great  abundance  before  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites, 

yet  Moses,  under  the  direction  of  the  Almighty, 

chose  to  make  use  of  superstitions  which  he  did 

not  want,  and  which  defeated  instead  of  securing 

his  intent ;  insomuch,  that  if  the  apostasies  oif  the 

Israelites,  after  such  manifestations  of  the  one  true 

God,  can  be  any  way  accounted  for,  it  must  be  by 

the  effect  of  the  very  expedient  which  had  been 

employed  to  prevent  these  apostasies."     In  short, 

he  says,  the  whole  plan  of  Providence  seems  to 

combine  his  arguments  "with  too  slight  a  connexion.  But  ^hen 
he  directed,  to  any  one  grand  point,  his  undifided  and  unpre. 
'  judiced  attention,  he  frequently  diffused  over  it  the  radiance 
of  genius,  and  discorered  the  recesses  of  truth.  Happy,  had 
ids  humility  -been  equal  to  his  talents,  and  had  his  temper  been 
ms  calm  and  tolerant,  as  his  understanding  was  luminous  and 
penetrating.  His  researches  would  then  have  been  conducted 
with  more  caution  and  impartiality,  would  have  produced 
more  unexceptionable  conclusions,  and  been  attended  with 
happier  success."  Dr.  Graves^s  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  209—211. 
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have  been,  **  to  destroy  idolatry  hy  indulgence 
to  the  very  svperstitions  out  of  which  it  grew.'"* 
"^Bolingbroke's  Phil,  fforks^  vol.  i.  p,  313— 

sig. 

What  the  noble  Sophist  had  intended  with  no 
better  will  to  Revealed  Religion  itself,  than  to 
those  of  its  advocates  whom  he  professes  to  re- 
buke, I  have,  in-  this  extract,  taken  such  liberties 
in  modifying,  as  will  permit  the  argument  to  bear, 
only  where  truth  would  have  directed  it ;  namely, 
upon  those  mistaken  interpreters  of  revelation, 
who  depart  from  the  written  word  of  God^  to 
follow  the  guidance  of  their  own  fancies  in  ex- 
plaining the  grounds  and  motives  of  the  divine 
dispensations.  Such  it  is  impossible  not  to  pro- 
nounce Tillotson,  Spencer  and  Warburton,  to 
have  been  on  the  particular  subject  now  be- 
fore us, 

*  On  tlie  same  subj<*ct,  this  writer,  in  another  place,  thul 
pointedly,  (though  as  his  custom  i?,  irreverently)  expresses 
lumsplf.  In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  worship, 
the  deity  is  represented,  as  prescribing  to  the  Israelites,  a 
multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  founded  in  the  supersti 
tions  of  Egypt  from  which  they  were  to  be  weaned,  and  he 
succeeded  accordingly.  They  were  never  weaoed  entirely 
from  all  these  superstitions:  and  the  great  merit  of  the  law  of 
Closes  was  teaching  the  people  to  adore  one  God,  much  as  the 
idolatrous  nations  adored  several.  This  may  be  called  sancti. 
fying  Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  theological  language: 
but  it  is  profaning  the  pure  worship  of  God,  in  the  language  of 
fjpinmon  sepsc. — Phil,  fVorkSy  vol.  v.  p.  975, 
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la  how  very  different  a  manner,  we  ought  to 
pursue  our  enquiries,  from  that  which  these  writers 
would  propose,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
enforce,  p.  45 — 6*0  of  vol.  i.  also  Number  XL VII. 
and  pp.  262,  ^63. 27 1  — 273  of  this  volume.  And 
how  fully  we  are  justified  in  so  doing,  will  yet  more 
satisfactorily  appear^  on  consulting  Dr.  Graves's 
Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  (especially  the  two 
sections  of  Lect.  vi.  part  iii. )  and  the  Eight  Dis- 
.  courses  on  the  Connexion  between  the  Old  and  New 

m 

Testament;  in  which  latter  work,  the  unity  of  the 
scheme  of  Redemption  pervading  the  entire  series 
of  the  divine  dispensations,  has  been  treated  with 
much  ability  by  Archdeacon  Daubery;  whose 
opinions,  upon  so  many  important  points,  I  am 
happy  to  find  perfectly  coincident  with  those, 
which  I  have  submitted  to  the  public,  throughout 
these  pages,  on  the  nature  of  the  atonement. 

To  such  as  may  be  desirous  to  investigate  more 
deeply,  the  opinions  of  the  three  distinguished 
writers  against  whom  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
contend  in  discussing  the  subject  of  the  present 
Number,  1  recommend  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
tenth  book  oi  Euselhiss  Prceparatio  Evangelica: 
- — Book  III.  chap.  V.  of  Stillingjleefs  Origines 
Sacrce : — Bocharfs  Geographia  Sacra : —  Wit- 
sius*s  ^gyptiaca :  —  f Finder's  History  of  Know- 
ledge ;  —  Ellis  s  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things 
Jrom  Revelation  (especially  p.  122 — 129):  Ni* 
cholss   Conference  with  a  Theist,  (particularly 
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vol.  i.  p.  290 — 308,  and  pp.  319,  320.)  r  Fabtrs 
Haras  Mosaicce :  and  Dr.  fVoodwards  Discourse 
en  the  Antient  Egyptians^*  (Archasoiog.  voL 
iv.)  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  excellent 
Elements  of  Christian  Theology^  (Part.  I .  chap. 
i.  p.  37 — 48.)   has   admirably  summed  up  the 

*  An  extract  from  this  discourse  I  here  subjoin,  as  particu. 
larly  worthy  of  attention,  in  reply  to  the  favourite  theory  of 
Spencer. — ^'  Whatever  might  be  the  bent  and  dispositions  of 
the  Israelites,  it  was  Moses's  proper  business  to  rectify  them. 
He  was  not  to  indulge  them  in  their  fancies,  but  inform  them 
of  their  duties,  and  direct  them  to  what  was  fit,  reasonable 
and  consistent  with  good  morals  and  piety,  though  that  hap« 
pened  to  be  never  so  much  against  their  gusts  and  inclinations, 
which  accordingly  he  every  where  did :  and  there  are  nume- 
rous instances  of  it  through  all  his  government  of  them.     His 
doing  otherwise  might,  indeed,  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
policy^  but  not  near  so  much  probity  and  goodness,  as  are 
discoverable  through  his  whole  conduct  of  this  great  people. 
I  can  very  easily  allow  Dr.  Spencer,  that  this  was  the  method 
that  Mahomet,  ApoUoniusTyanaeus,  and  some  politicians  have 
taken:  nor  will  I  enter  into  any  contest  with  him,  whether 
the  Devil  makes  use  of  the  same  in  order  to  seduce  mankind 
from  the  worship  of  God;  all  which  he  gives,  I  think,  surely 
with  a  little  too  much  looseness,  as  parallel  instances  in  con. 
firmation  of  his  notion :  but  this  I  am  mighty  sure,  Moses 
was  on   all  occasions  very  far  from  it."     pp.  281,  282. — 
Spencer  had  justified  these  observations  by  his  strange  asser. 
tions.     "  In  eo  enim  eluxit  sapientia  divina,  quod  antidotum 
e  veneno  faceret,  et  illis  ipsis  ceremoniis  ad  populi  sui  utilita. 
tem,  quibus  olim  Diaboius  ad  hominum  perniciem  uteretur.'* 
And  again  he  cites  this  political  axiom,  to  xtixop  tv  x«/Airor  »« 
ir»  KtPfirtof, 
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argument  from  the  concurrence  of  profane  tradi* 
tion  with  the  Mosaic  history ;  deducing  both  from 
the  common  source  of  revelation^  disguised  indeed 
and  disfigured  in  the  one  by  allegories  and  fabu-r 
lous  conceits,  but  conveyed  to  us  by  the  other  in 
its  pristine  and  uncorrupted  purity.  The  labo- 
rious and  valuable  researches  of  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr, 
Maurice,  and  particularly  Sir  William  Jones, 
have  thrown  new  and  powerful  lights  upon  this 
important  subject. 

As  to  the  searching,  with  a  curious  minutenesSj^ 
into  the  resemblances,  which  subsist,  between  the 
Pagan  mythologies,  and  the  great  truths  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  revelations ;  this  may  un- 
doubtedly be  carried  too  far.  And  I  agree  entirely 
with  the  learned  and  judicious  Mr.  Nares,  that  we 
are  not  bound  in  the  proof  of  the  authenticity  of 
revelation,  to  mark  out  its  traces,  amidst  the 
rubbish  of  absurd  fables  and  disgusting  mysteries, 
which  compose  the  various  religions  of  the  Hea- 
then world.  See  Nares's  Bampton  LecturCy 
pp  251,  262. — And  yet^  since  these  resemblances 
have  been  employed,  by  the  pen  of  infidelity,  to 
overthrow  Revelation,  under  the  pretence,  that 
the  discoveries,  which  we  ascribe  to  ity  had  been 
derived  from  Pagan  mythology,  it  surely  must  be 
admitted,  that  such  enquiries  of  the  learned,  as 
tend  to  reverse  this  position,  possess  no  inconsi- 
derable value.  The  engines,  designed  for  the 
destruction  of  Christianity,  are  hereby  converted 
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into  instruments  for  its  defence.  The  infidel^ 
who  laboured  in  the  support  of  error,  is  thus 
rendered  an  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  truth.  And 
it  may  perhaps  not  unfairly  be  viewed,  as  a  sort 
of  providential  retribution,  ti)ata  Hume,  a  Boling-i 
broke,  and  a  Voltaire,*  should  be  pressed  into 

*  Volney  is  not,  perhaps,  of  sufficient  calibre,  to  be  rauk. 
ed  with  the  above  meptioned  discoverers  of  moral  and  reli* 
gious  truths.  And  yet,  he  has  given  specimens,  which  prove 
him  not  wholly  unworthy  of  such  society.  He  has,  amongst 
many  curious  matters,  discovered^  that  the  mysterious  birth  of 
the  Messiah,  signifies  nothing  more,  tlian  the  Sun  rising  in 
the  constellation  of  Virgo ;  that  the  twelve  apostles,  are  //le 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  and  that  all  ^^  the  pretended  per. 
sonages  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  are  mythological  beings, 
stars^  constellations^  countries.^*  RuinSy  pp.  348.  388,  389. 
—Of  this  work  of  Mr.  Volney,  it  has  been  well  remarked  by 
a  learned  writer,  that  it  ^^  is  truly  stiled  The  Ruins  :  for 
that,  agreeably  to  its  title,  it  menaces  destruction  to  every 
thing  that  has  justly  commanded  the  respect  and  veneration  of 
man ;  as  it  would  rob  men  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace 
and  good  order,  of  the  endearing  ties  of  social  connexion,  and 
consequently  of  wtiat  cotistitutes  both  public  and  private  hap. 
piness;  and  by  breaking  the  salutary  restraints  of  religion, 
would  banish  peace  from  the  human  breast,  and  spoil  it  of  itg 
firmest  support  in  life  and  surest  consolation  in  death."  And 
to  this  is  most  properly  subjoined,  that  ''  its  baleful  influence 
is  not  confined  to  these  alone;  that  it  carries  in  itself  the  see<ls 
of  its  own  ruin  and  confusion;  and  that  it  would  almost  re. 
quire  a  volume,  to  enumerate  the  contradictory  and  jarring 
atoms,  of  which  this  chaos  of  confusion  is  composed."  An 
Enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Constellations  that  compose  /fte 
Zodiac,  p.  197. 
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the  ranks  with  the  champions  of  Revelation,  and 
compelled  to  march  in  the  triumphal  procession 
which  celebrates  their  own  defeat. 

The  latest  claidi,  that  has  been  set  up  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  on  behalf  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.  These,  it  has 
been  pretended,  evince  not  only  the  priority  of 
the  Indian  records;  but  also,  that  Moses  has 
borrowed  from  the  Brahmens,  much  of  what  has 
been  commonly  ascribed  to  him  as  original,  espe* 
cially  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  fallacy  of  such  pretences  has,  indeed,  of  late 
years,  been  fully  manifested,  by  the  valuable 
exertions  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  those  of  hit 
respectable  fellow-labourers  in  the  field  of  Indian 
literature.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  lamented^ 
that  the  admissions  of  that  illustrious  vindicator 
of  the  Hebrew  writings,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  and  others,  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
the  Vedas,  have  been  such  as  to  furnish  those, 
who  were  desirous  to  pervert  the  truth,  with  an 
opportunity  of  applying  the  produce  of  their 
meritorious  labours  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jewish 

^ach  are  the  judicioas  obserrations  of  a  writer,  whose 
learning  has  enabled  him  to  overthrow  the  principal  theories^ 
which  have  been  erected  hj  others  upon  the  subject  of  which 
lie  treats ;  and  yet  has  not  prevented  the  writer  himself,  from 
adding  one  more  to  the  numerous  instances,  that  already 
existed,  of  the  danger  of  adventuring  into  those  visionary  r^- 
fions,  in  which  fact  supplies  no  solid  footing,  and  fancy  is  the 
only  guide. 
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records;  an  opportunity  which  was  not  n^lected.* 
The  futility  of  the  attempt  was,  happily,  at  once, 
e!xposed  by  a  few  judicious  observations  in  the 
British  CnVic,  (vol.  xvi.  pp.  149,  150.)  and  has 
since  received  more  ample  refutation  from  the 
pens  of  Mr.  Faber  and  Mr.  Nares,  in  their 
Bampton  Lecture  volumes.  But,  in  truths  not^ 
withstanding  that,^  as  has  been  abundaotiy  proved, 
such  admissions  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Hindu  records,  by  no  means  justify  an  inference, 
affecting  the  originality  and  priority  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures;  yet  it  is  fairly  to  be  questioned,  . 
whether  that  antiquity  has  not  been  rated  much 
above  its  real  standard. 

The  astronomical  tables  of  the  Hindus,  it  is 
well  known,  supply  the  only  reasonable  data  from 

*  See  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  5th  volume  of  the 
liondon  edition  of  the  Asiatic  Researches :  in  which,  after 
noticing  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  the  Vedas  by  the  above 
Orientalists,  the  Exlitors  insidiously  subjoin  the  following 
observation.  ^'  We  shall  not  take  up  your  time,  with  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  exact  age  of  either  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Hindu 
Scriptures:  both  are  ancient:  let  the  reader  judge. — Whe. 
THSR  the  Hindu  Brahmens  borrowed  from  Moses,  or 
MosEs  FROM  THE  HiNDU  Brahmens,  is  not  our  present 
enquiry,"  p.  iv, — ^The  merit  of  these  observations,  it  should 
be  noticed,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  London  Editors:  the 
advertisement  being  altogether  a  fabrication  of  theirs ;  and  no 
one  part  of  it  being  to  be  found  in  the  original  Calcutta  Edi. 
tion,  of  which  this  professes  to  be  a  faithful  copy. — Such  is  the 
use,  to  which  the  pure  gold  of  Sir  W.  Jones  would  be  cod. 
T«rted,  by  these  workers  of  base  metaU 
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which  to  judge  of  their  chronology:  their  habi- 
tual exaggerations  rendering  every  other  source  of 
chronological  information  altogether  chimerical; 
insomuch  that  Sir  W.  Jones  pronounces,  (in  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Gods  of  Greece^  Italy ,  and 
India)   that    ^^  the  comprehensive  mind  of  an 
Indian  cbrqnologist  has  no  limits;''  and  at  the 
same  time  proves  his  assertion  by  a  number  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  indeed.    Their  astro- 
nomical calculations,  therefore,  having  naturally^ 
become  a  subject  of  great  curiosity  and  interest 
with  men  of  science,  the  celebrated  M.  Bailly,  in 
the  year  1787>  published,  at  Paris,  a  volume  on 
the  Indian  astronomy^  in  which  he  contended 
for  its  great  antiquity,  carrying  it  back  to  a  period 
of  more  than  3000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  conclusion  he  founded  upon  the  nature  of 
certain  of  their  astronomical  tables;  which,  he 
contended,  contained  internal  evidence,  that  they 
had  been  formed  from  actual  observation,  and 
must  therefore  be  carried  up  to  so  early  a  date  as 
that  of  3102  A.C.     His  reasonings    upon  this 
subject,  in  his  elaborate  T7*aite  de  V  Astronomic 
Indienne  et  Orientate^  were  followed  by  other 
astronomers,  particularly  by  Professor  Playfair  in 
the  2d  vol.  o^  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  in 
1789-  ai^d  the  *  Suryd  Siddhantd,  supposed  to 

*  Mr.  Dairis,  who  was  the  translator  of  this  most  ancient 
of  the  SastraSy  thinks  th^t  he  finds  in  it  sufficient  data,  from 
which,    computing  the  diminution   of  the  obliquity  oC  the 
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records;  an  opportunity  which  was  not  n 

The  futility  of  the  attempt  was,  happily,  _  J.     < 

exposed  by  a  few  judicious  observat'  $        s. 

British  CnVJc,  (vol.  xvi.  pp.  I4y,  ^fi-       ^    -3^ 
since  received  more  ample  reSu*^§  fi'        ^^p='    ^ 
pens  of  Mr.  Faher  and  Mrf^f^         ^^     S 

Bnmpton  Lecture  vo]ame».  /^-^  ^  $.  '^~^       c- 

withstanding  that,- as  has  t^7 1  S  ^  <  0^   .'- 

such   admissions  of  thf/j  k  ■^  f   ^  ^      " 


admissions  of  ^i^f  t 
Hindu  records,  by  no ,//  I- 1?"  £.  ^  *■ 
afiecting  the  origin^V^  '^  «  ^ 
hrevi^cTi^iMWAir/Hf  .  tiiej„(/,a^ 

whether  that  ar-//  ..iputations   to  be 

above  its  real//  „u/,    but  an  imaginary 

The  88^'         ,tf  planets,   sought  for   as  an 
weH  knov     ^iculated  retrospectively.    The  cele- 
•  Sef    jt^-  i-AP^**-"^'  ^g*'"»  ***^''  *'*^  '"ost  accu- 

,  gj  the  rate  of  50'  in  «  century,  be  can  fairly  infer 

fi^of  the  work  itsilf  to  be  3840  years;  thereby  carry. 

'''.jliack  more  than  2000  years  A.  C  (Miotic  Retearehet 

,  il.  p.  238) — But  Professor  Playfair,    proceeding  it  a 

jg  of  computation,   whicb  he  conceives   toore  accaiate 

Igces  the  dale  of  the  work  above  3000  years  earlier  than 

jj^  Christian  era.    (Edinb.    Tram.  vol.  i».  p.   103.)    He 

therefore  thinks  himself  perfectly  secure,    in  adopting  the 

jnterral  of  2000  years  A.  C:    in  which,  also,  he  fortifies 

himself  by  the  authority  of  Sir  'W,  Jones. — The  demands, 

both  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Professor  Playfair,   must  certainly 

be  admitted  to  be  modest,  compared  with  tliat  of  the  Hindus 

themselves ;  who  require  of  us  to  believe,  that  this  book  is 

2,164,898  years  old,  having  been  at  that  distant  period  gnva 

by  divine  revelation. 
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contain  the  most  antient  astronomical  treatise  of 
the  Indians^  was  also  carried  up  to  a  very  high 
date,  not  less  than  2000  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

That  the  reasonings,  however,  which  led  to 
both  these  conclusions,  are  erroneous,  later  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  leave  but  little  room  for 
doubt.  Mr.  Marsden,  in  an  ingenious  paper^'in 
the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1 790,  had,  without  attempt- 
ing to  impeach  M.  Bailly's  astronomical  argu- 
ments, pointed  out  a  satisfactory  mode,  of  ac- 
counting for  the  apparent  antiquity  of  the  Indian 
tables,  by  conceiving  the  computations  to  be 
founded,  not  upon  a  real,  but  an  imaginaryy 
conjunction  of  the  planets,  sought  for  as  an 
epoch,  and  calculated  retrospectively.  The  cele- 
brated M.  Laplace,  again,  after  the  most  accu- 

Ecliptic  at  the  rate  of  50'  in  a  century,  .he  can  fairly  infer 
the  age  of  the  work  itself  to  be  3840  years ;  thereby  carry- 
ing it  back  more  than  2t)00  years  A.  C»  (Jsiatic  Researches^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  238) — But  Professor  Playfair,  proceeding  at  a 
rate  of  computation,  which  he  conceives  more  accurate, 
places  .the  date  of  the  work  above  3000  years  earlier  than 
the  Christian  era.  (Edinb.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  103.)  He 
therefore  thinks  himself  perfectly  secure,  in  adopting  the 
interval  of  2000  years  A.  C :  in  which,  also,  he  fortifies 
himself  by  the  authority  of  Sir  W.  Jones. — The  demands, 
both  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Professor  Playfair,  must  certainly 
be  admitted  to  be  modest,  compared  with  that  of  the  Hjndus 
themselves;  who  require  of  us  to  believe,  that  this  book  is 
2,164,899  years  old,  having  been  at  that  distant  period  given 
by  divine  revelatioii. 
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tvte  mathematical  investigation^  ,  has  not  only* 
pronounced  upon  the  recent  date  of  the  tables^ 
but  has  also  pointed  out  errors  in  the  calcula- 

'*  I  caiUiot  refrain  from  fAnng^  at  fuU  length,  the  opinions 
md  reasonings  of  so  distinguished  a  mathematician  as  M. 
LapIiAce,  on  a  point  of  such  yital  moment,  as  that  of  the 
great  antiquity,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  ascribe  to 
the  astronomical  tables*  of  the  Hindus:  and  on  a  point, 
also,  in  which,  the  opioions  of  a  mathematician  can  alone 
iiave  weights 

^  Les  tables  Indiennes  indiquent   une  astronomie   plus 
perfection^e ;  mats  tout  porte  a  croire  qu^elles  ne  sont  poi 
d*une  haute  anUquite,   Ici,  je  m'eloigne  i  regret  de  Popinion 
d'an  savant  illustre,  (M.  Bailly)  qui,  apr^s  avoir  honor6  sa 
carri^re,  par  des  travaux  utiles  aux  sciences  et  k  I'humanit^, 
mourut  Tictime  de  la  plus  sanguinare  tyrannie,  opposant  le 
caUne  et  la  dignity  du  juste,  aux  fureurs  d'nn  people  abuse, 
qui  sons  ses  yeux  m^me,  se  fit  un  plaisir  barbare  d'appr^ter 
son  sopplice.     Les  tables  Indiennes  ont  deux  6poques  prin« 
cipales,   qui  remontent,   I'une  k  I'annee  3102  avant  I'^re 
Chrdtienne,  I'autre  a  1491 :  ces  epoques  sont  liees  par  les 
moyens  raouvemens  du  soleil,  de  la  lune,  et  des  plan^tes, 
de  sorte  que  I'une  d'elles  est  necessairement  fictive.     L'au* 
tear  c^l^re  dont  je  viens  de  parler,  a  cherche  k  etablir, 
dans  son  traite  de  P Astronomie  Indienne,  que  la  premiere 
*de  ces  Epoques  est  fondle  snr  I'observation.     MalgrS  ie$ 
preuves^  exposees  avec  Pinter  St  qn^il  a  su  repandre  sur  les 
choses  lea  plus  abstraites,  j>  regarde  comme  trhs  vraisembable^ 
que  cette  ipoque  a  ke  imaghtkie,  pour  donner  une  commune 
migme  dans  h  Zodiaque^  aux  mouvemens  des  corps  cilestes. 
£a  effet,   si,  partant  Pepoque  de  1491,    on  remonte,   an 
tnoyen  des^  tables  Indiennes,  a  Pan  3102  avant  Pere  Chre- 
tieiMM;  on  trouve  la  conjonetion  g6n6rale  du  soleil,  de  la 
liiBt^  et  desplanetes,  que  ces  tables  svpposent:  mms  ceti9^ 
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tions  from  which  M.  Bailly  deduced  his  results; 
and  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  epoch  in  the 
tables,   not  to  have   been  realy    but  Jicfitious. 

conjondion  trap  dijfurente  du  risutiat  de  nos  tneilleures  tcu 
bles^  pour  aooir  eu  lieu,  nous  tnontre  que  Pepoque  a  laqueUc 
die  se  rapporie,  fCest  point  n^ppvtfSe  sur  Us  observations^ 
A  la  Y^rite,  quelques  elemens  de  I'astronomie  Indienne  sem* 
blent  iodiquer,  quails  out  bib  detemines,  m^me  avant  cette 
premiere  6poque;  ainsi,  P^quation  du  centre  du  soleil^ 
qu'elle  fixe  i  2**,4173,  n'a  pii  ^tre  de  cette  grandeur,  que 
Ters  I'an  4300  avant  P^re  Chretienne.  Mais,  ind6pendaQi- 
ment  des  erreurs  dont  les  determinations  des  Indiens  ont  et6 
susceptibles,  on  doit  obsenrer  quails  n'ont  considere  les  in^ 
egalit6s  du  soleil  et  de  la  lune,  que  relativement  aux  eclipses 
dans  lesquelles  P6quation  annuelle  de  la  lune  s'ajoute  4 
I'equation  du  centre  du  soleil,  et  Paugmente  d'en^iron  22' ; 
ce  qui  est  4.peu.pr^s  la  difference  de  nos  determinations,  k 
celle  des  Indiens.  Plusieurs  el6mens,  tels  que  les  equations 
du  centre  de  Jupiter  et  de  Mars,  sont  si  difierens  dans  let 
tables  Indiennes,  de  ce  qu'ils  devoient  ^tre  k  leur  premi^i^ 
epoque;  que  Pon  ne  pent  rien  conclure  des  autres  elemens, 
en  faveur  de  leur  antiquite.  L^ensemble  de  ces  tables^  et 
surJouf  L'iMPOssiBiLiTE  de  la  covjonction  qu^elles  supposent 
a  la  mime  epoque,  prouvent  au  contraire,  qU*elles  ont  MS- 
construites,  ou  du  mains  rectijiees  dans  des  temps  modernes;' 
ce  que  confirment  les  moyens  mouYemens,  qu'elles  assignent 
a  la  lune,  par  rapport  a  son  perigee,  k  ses  noeuds,  et  au 
soleil ;  et  qui  plus  resides  que  sutvant  Ptolemee,  indiquent 
Svidemment  que  la  formation  de  ces  tables  est  post&rieure  au 
temps  de  cet  astronomer  car  on  a  tu  que  ces  trois  mouvemens 
8'accel^rent  de  si^cle  en  si^cle." — Exposition  du  Stfstime 
du  Monde,  pp.  293,  294. 

Thus  has  M.  Laplace,  from  the  eyidence,  which  the  tables 
ttM0BpelT«s  supply,  not  only  orerturned  the  preTailing  notkm 
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And,  last  of  all^  Mr.  Bentley  seems  completely 
to  have  settled  the  point,  in  his  two  most  in- 
genious and  learned  papers^  in  the  6th  and  8th 
volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in  which,  he 
tiot  only  contends,  that  from  the  principles  of 
^the  Hindu  astronomy,    the  recent  date  of  the 

of  tbeir  great  antiquity,  but  reduced  their  date  eyen  lower 
^  than  the  second  century,  since  he  places  them  lower  than  the 
age  of  Ptolemy,  who  lived  until  161  A.  D. 

HaVing  t)een  led  to  make  mention  of  this  eminent  mathe. 
tnatician,  than  whom  a  greater  name  has  not  arisen  since  the 
days  of  Newton,  I  cannot  forbear  noticing,  as  a  matter  of 
singular  curiosity,  the  coincidence  of  a  remarkable  astro* 
nomical  epoch,  as  fixed  by  his  calculations,  with  the  year^ 
in  which  Arqhbishop  Ussher  has  placed  the  creation  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew,  The 
epoch  is  that  of  the  coincidence  of  the  greater  axis  of  the 
(earth's  orbit  with  the  line  of  the  equinoxes,  at  which  time 
the  true  and  the  mean  equinox  were  the  same.  This  M. 
Laplace  computes  to  haye  taken  place,  about  the  year  4004 
before  the  Christian  era ;  which  is  the  very  era  of  the  crea. 
tion,  as  chronologists  have  derived  it  from  the  Hebrew  scrip, 
tures. — Trmti  de  M^caniqae  CHeste^  tom.  iii.  p.  1 13. — This 
point  I  have  stated,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  the  curi^ 
tms  reader,  without  intending  to  lay  upon  it  any  particular 
stress.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  avoid  observirg,  the 
jf  a  coincidence,  equally  strikidg,  bore  an  aspect  unfavour. 
able  to  the  truth  of  the  scripture  liistory,  It  would  be  cried 
up  by  a  certain  class  of  literati,  (who  admire  Mr.  Bry. 
doner's  lavas  and  such  like  trash,)  as  a  circumstance  amount, 
ing  to  a  demonstration  of  the  falsehood  of  tlte  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

U  2 
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tables  can  be  deduced ;  but  that  also,  from  an^ 
thentic  testimony,  independent  of  all  calculations^ 
'  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddha&nta  can  be  proved 
such  as  not  to  carry  the  date  of  its  composition 
farther  back  than  the  year  1068.  In  his  endea- 
vours to  estabhsh  these  points,  he  has  not 
scrupled  to  pronounce  M.  Bailly  and  Professor 
Playfair  to  have  been  totally  mistaken,  in  their 
reasonings,  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  In- 
dian astronomy ;  and  to  have  proceeded  upon  an 
entire  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  artifi- 
cial system  of  the  Hindus :  the  nature  of  which 
he  staties  to  consist  in  this, — that  "  certain  points 
of  time  ftacft  are  fixed  upon  as  epochs,  at  which 
the  planets  are  assumed  to  fall  into  a  line  of 
mean  conjunction  with  the  sun  in  the  beginning 
of  Aries;  and  that  from  the  points  of  time  so 
assumed  as  epochs,  the  Hindu  astronomer  carries 
on  his  calculations,  as  if  they  had  been  settled 
so  by  actual  observation;  and  determines  the 
mean  annual  motions,  which  he  must  employ 
in  his  system,  from  thence,  as  will  give  the  po- 
sitions of  the  planets  in  his  own  time,  as  near 
as  he  is  able  to  determine  the  same  by  obser- 
vation" (Vol.  vi.  p.  542.) — He  then  proceeds 
to  shew  by  what  means,  such  fictitious  epochs 
may  be  assumed,  without  incurring  the  danger 
of  a  perceptible  variation  from  the  real  mean 
motions:  and  upon  the  whole,  he  has  fortified 
his  argument  in  a  way  that  renders  it  not  easy 
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to  be  shaken.  The  high  authority  of  the  namea^ 
which  Mr.  Bentley  has  to  oppose  on  this  sub- 
ject, (Sir  W.  Jones  himself,  having,  as  well  as 
M.  Bailly  and  Professor  Flayfair,  maintained 
the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  astronomy,)  may  oc* 
casion  some  delay  to  the  reception  of  his  opi« 
nions.  But  from  the  proofs  which  have  been 
advanced  in  their  support,  and  from  the  addi- 
tional lights  to  be  expected  upon  this  subject, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  they  will 
ere  long  be  generally  acquiesced  in. 

At  all  events,  the'  main  foundation,  on  which 
the  extraordinary  antiquity  of  the  Indian  records 
has  been  built,  must  be  given  up  as  no  longer 
tenable :  and  the  decided  priority  of  the  Mosaic 
scriptures,  cannot  any  longer  reasonably  be 
questioned."*^     So  that,   as  the  Chaldean,    Fhe- 

*  Mr.  Nares,  in  his  yaluable  note  upon  this  subject, 
(Bampton  Lecture^  p.  256 — 273.)  seems  somewhat  reluctant 
to  admit  Mr.  Bentley's  results,  in  opposition  to  those  which 
could  boast  so  many  distinguished  names  in  their  support. 
He  has,  however,  with  great  learning  and  ability,  shewn, 
that  even  from  the  evidence,  which  M.  Bailly  himself  ad. 
duces  in  corroboration  of  his  opinion,  no  inference  can 
reasonably  be  drawn,  which  in  any  degree  interferes  with 
the  truth  and  originality  of  the  Scripture  history.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Nares's  discussion  of  this  subject,  is  par. 
.  ticularly  worthy  of  attention.  Of  his  entire  work,  it  may 
be,  as  it  has  been,  most  truly  affirmed,  that  there  is  perhaps 
no  other  extant,  which,  within  the  same  compass,  brings  so 
much  argument  (o  bear,  against  the  various  enemies  of  our 
religion  from  without,  or  against  the  betrayers  of  it  from 
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nician^  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Chinese  anti-^ 
quities,  which  at  different  times  have  been 
deemed  irreconcileable  with  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  have,  to  a  more  minute  inspection^ 
contracted  their  dimensions  to  a  perfect  agree-t 
ment  with  the  Scripture  standard;  so  it  may 
without  hazard  be  pronounced  of  the  Indian 
antiquities,  that  the  day  of  their  exaggerated 
extent  has  nearly  gone  by ;  and  that  there  is  no 
longer  much  danger  of  any  serious  impediment, 
from  that  quarter,  to  the  belief  of  the  Mosaic 
history.  That  the  Indians  did,  at  a  very  early 
age,  cultivate  astronomy,  and  that  to  them  we 
are  indebted^  for  that  most  ingenious  and  useful 
invention  of  an  arithmetical  character,  possess- 
ing at  the  same  time  an  absolute  and  a  local  value, 
cannot,*  undoubtedly,  be  denied.  And  yet,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  such  indica- 
tions of  gross  ignorance,  in  the  very  science, 
which  they  have  so  much  studied,  that  one 
scarcely  knows  how  to  give  them  credit  for  cer^- 
tain  other  discoveries  which  are  ascribed  to  them. 
To  make  the  circumference  of  the  earth  amount 

iirithin.  And,  as  compressing,  in  the  best  manner,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  important  information,  on  aU  the  great 
subjects,  on  which  modern  wisdom  has  attempted  to  assail 
Reyelation,  I  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  Theolo. 
gical  student,- — I  cantiot  permit  the  very  favourable  mention, 
which  this  author  has  made  of  my  former  publications  on  the 
Atonement^  to  prevent  me  from  giving  a  testimony,  whicil 
the  cause  of  religious  truth  so  imperiously  demands^ 
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to  2,456,000,000  British  miles  (Asiat.  Research. 
iw)l.  V.  art.  18.)  and  to  hold  the  moon's  distance 
from  the  earth  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
$un,*  are  not  proofs  of  any  great  progress  in 
iMtronomical  research.  On  this  subject,  see  Mow- 
tucla^s  observations,  in  the  part  referred  to  in 
the  note  below.  In  truth,  from  circumstances 
such  as  these,  joined  to  the  fact,  of  the  Indians 
being  unable  to  give  any  explanation  of,  or  assign 
any  reasons  for  their  particular  tables  and  calcu- 
lations, there  seems  good  reason  to  think,  that 
much,  of  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  their 
own  invention,  has  been  derived  to  them  from 
other  sources ;  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  with 
respect  to  the  Chinese  tables;  and  as  Mr.  Nares 
has  well  shewn  to  be  extremely  probable,  with 
respect  to  those  of  the  Indians  likewise.-^  Bampt. 
Led.  pp.  270,  271. 

*  ^^  lis  font  aussi  la  Lune  plus  elolgnee  de  nous  que  le  So. 
leil,  et  ro^me  lis  sont  aussi  attachees  4  cette  opinion,  qu'on 
Pest  encore  dans  certaines  contrees  k  nier  le  mouyement  de 
la  terre.  Un  Brame  et  un  missionaire  etant  dans  la  m^me 
prison,  le  premier  souffroit  assez  patiemment,  que  I'autre 
entreprit  de  le  desabuser  du  culte  de  Brama;  mais  lorsque, 
dans  d'autres  conyersations,  il  vit  que  le  Missionaire  pr^ten. 
doit,  que  le  Soleil  etoit  au  de\k  de  la  Lune,  9'en  fut  fait :  il 
rompit  entierement  avec  lui,  et  ne  voulut  plus  lui  parler." — 
Montuc,  Hist,  des  Matkem.  torn.  L  p.  404. 

^  Will  not  this  supposition  throw  some  light  upon  that  ex- 
traordinary acquaintance  with  certain  Trigonometrical  prin« 
ciples,  laid  down  in  the  Surya  Siddhantdy  which  hare  excited 
Professor  Playfair's  wonder  in  Edinb.  Trans.  toI.  iv  ? 
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As  to  the  readiness  of  the  Indians  to  impose 
fabrications  upon  the  Europeans^  all  must  fk)W 
be  tolerably  well  satisfied^  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Wilford's  letter,  in  which  he  confesses, 
with  a  grief  that  had  actually  reduced  him  to 
a  fit  of  sickness,  that  ^^  his  Pundits  had  totally 
deceived  him,  in  almost  all  that  he  had  written 
about  the  Sacred  Islands  in  the  ff'est;  having 
at  diflferent  times,  and  in  proportion  as  they  be« 
came  acquainted  with  his  pursuits  and  his  wishes^ 
made  erasures  in  the  Sanscrit  MSS,  and  on 
those  erasures  inserted  the  names,  Rajata- 
DwEEP,  for  England,  and  Suvarna  Dweep,  for 
Ireland."  He  adds,  also,  that  *^  those  Jrequently 
recurring  erasures  in  most  Indian  mss,  tended 
to  throw  a  deep  shade  over  their  presumed  au- 
thority." Another  imposition,  on  a  subject  in- 
finitely more  important,  has  also  since  come  to 
light.  For,  unfortunately,  we  find,  that  the 
remarkable  passage  in  the  3d.  vol,  of  the  iie- 
searchesy  which  Sir  W.  Jones  affirms,  to  be  an 
exact  translation  by  himself,  from  an  Indian 
MS,  forwarded  to  him  by  Mr.  Wilford,  rela- 
tive to  Noah,  under  the  name  of  Satyavarman^ 
and  his  three  sons,  Sherma,  Charmay  and  Jya^ 

peti,    is  ALTOQETHEH   A  FORGERY   BY   THE   BrAH- 
I^ENS. 

I  cannot  forbear  annexing  to  this  Number  a 
passage  from  an  old  translation  of  a  work  of  the 
celebn^ted  Amyraut.     It  has  a  close  connexion 
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with  tne  principal  topics  under  discussion ;  and 
the  singular  value  of  its  contents^  will^  I  trusty 
justify  its  insertion. — 

"  Furthermore,  whereas  it  was  well  said  by 
one,  that  things  of  greatest  antiquity  are  best ; 
and  the  philosophers  themselves,  when  they  treat 
concerning  God  and  religion,  extremely  cry  up 
antiquity,  and  attribute  much  to  the  dictates  of 
their  ancestors ;  as  if  nature  itself  had  suggested 
to  them,  that  there  was  a  source  of  all  these 
things,  from  which  they,  that  were  nearest  it, 
drew  the  purest  and  sincerest  waters;  whereas, 
accordingly  as  they  are  derived  through  several 
minds^  as  so  many  several  conduit  pipes,  they 
become  corrupted  and  tincted  with  extraneous 
qualities,  and  contract  impurity.  If  there  be 
found  a  doctrine  that  has  all  the  marks  of  an- 
tiquity, and  there  appears  nothing  in  the  world 
that  equals  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  the  same  proceeded  from  him  that  is  more 
ancient  than  .  all,  as  being  author  of  all  things. 
If  the  language  in  which  it  was  revealed  be  m 
the  mother  and  stock,  from  which  others,  though 
very  ancient,  are  sprung;  if  it  describes  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  of  men,  and  their  pro-? 
pagation  upon  the  earth;  if  it  affords  the  de- 
monstration of  times,  and  that  without  it  the 
knowledge  of  chronology  would  be  more  intricate 
than  a  labyrinth;  if  it  deduces  its  history  from 
poipt  to  point  with   an  exact  correspondence; 
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if  it  clearly  and  certainly  relates  historief^,  that 
are  as  the  body  of  the  fabulous  shadows  that  we 
see  in  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient  authors, 
in  the  world;    who  will  doubt,  but  all  which 
they  have,  is  taken  from  thence,  and  that  we 
ought  to  refer  what  is  therein  depraved  and  cor- 
rupted, thereunto,  as  to  its  principle,  and  have 
recourse  thither  to  learn  what  we  are  ignorant 
of? — If  there  be  found  a  religion,  all  whose  parts 
accord  together  with  an  admirable  harmony,  al- 
though it  has  been  propounded  at  several  times, 
and   by  several   persons,    in   several   places;    if 
there  be  a  discipline,  a  doctrine,  a  book,  a  so- 
ciety,  in  which  God  himself  speaks  to  men  in  a 
style  and  manner  agreeable  to  the  eminence  of 
his  majesty,  displays  his  justice  to  them  most 
terrible  in  its  appearance,   discovers  his  power 
in  its  highest  magnificence,  and  gives  them  to 
sound  the  breadth  and  length,  depth  and  height 
of  his  infinite   mercies:    lastly,    if  examples  of 
an  incomparable  virtue  be  found   therein,    with 
incitations    and  instructions    to  piety;    such  as 
are  not  to  be  paralleled  any  other  where  in  the 
world;  'tis  an  indubitable  argument,  that  they 
are  proceeded  from  some  other  than  the  human 
mind^  or  the  school  of  Man." 

In  referring  to  the  authors  who  have  illus- 
trated the  primary  subjects  of  this  Number  I 
ought  not  to  omit  the  name  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  who, 
in  his  valuable  treatise  on  Christian  Theology^ 
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has  so  justly  propounded,  and  so  impressively  and 
eloquently  enforced,  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  But  that  this  Number  has 
been  already  carried  to  an  unreasonable  length,  I 
should  add  to  it  some  extracts  from  his  1st.  and 
Sd.  chapters,  which  could  not  fail  to  enhance  its 
value.  From  his  remarks  in  the  1st.  chap,  (par- 
ticularlyp.  6 — 10)  on  the  proper  provinces  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ;  and  from  those 
in  the  2d.  on  the  unity  of  divine  truths  displayed 
in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  ;  1  can 
promise  the  judicious  reader  much  satisfaction 
gnd  instruction. 


In  bestowing  upon  Lord  Bolinghroke  the  epi-r 
.  thet  of  Sophist,  in  the  preceding  Number,  at 
p.  280,  I  feel  upon  second  thoughts,  that  I  have 
not  been  strictly  correct  in  the  application  of  the 
term.  Ingenuity  exerted,  under  a  subtle  show  of 
reasoning,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  and  over- 
reaching the  controversial  opponent,  is  the  distin- 
guishing attribute  of  the  character  so  denomi- 
nated.. His  Lordship,  however,  has  not  con- 
descended to  deal,  in  this  treacherous  manner,  with 
those  whom  he  combats  in  argument.  His  mag- 
nanimity, and  his  candour,  are  both  at  war  with 
^uch  mean  and  petty  artifices.     The  one  raises 
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him  above  the  little  forms  of  logical  and  exact 
ratiocination;  and  the  other  inspires  him  with  the 
disdain  of  conceaHng  from  his  opponent  any  vul- 
nerable part.  His  ai^ument  is^  accordingly,  of 
that  elevated  quality,  that  deals  in  lofty  language 
and  privileged  assertion,  and  of  that  intrepid 
character,  that  fears  not,  as  occasion  may  demand, 
to  beat  down  the  very  positions,  which,  when 
other  occasions  demanded,  it  had  been  found  con^ 
venientto  maintain.  The  noble  writer,  in  short, 
too  courtly  to  associate  with  the  antiquated  fol- 
lowers of  Aristotle,  and  too  free  to  be  trammelled 
by  the  rules  of  a  precise  and  circumscribing  dia- 
lectic, passes  on  fluently  in  one  smooth  and 
gentlemanly  tenor,  undisturbed  by  any  want  of 
connexion  between  premises  and  conclusion,  and 
at  perfect  liberty  to  relinquish  either,  or  both, 
just  as  his  lordly  humour  may  happen  to  direct.— 
To  these  ingenuous  qualities  which  exalt  his 
Lordship's  reasoning  above  the  pedantic  exact- 
nesses of  logicy  is  superadded  an  easy  freedom 
which  releases  his  Lordship's  history  from  the 
troublesome  punctilios  oifact.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  tliere  is  scarcely  any  writer,  who,  in  a 
flowing  and  copigus  vein  of  declamation,  possesses, 
in  any  degree  comparable  to  his  Lordship,  the  art 
of  arriving  at  whatever  conclusion  he  pleases, 
and  by  whatever  router  not  merely  overwhelming 
the  astonished  adversary,  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
piovements  the  most  unexpected;'  but  displaying 
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^tl  greater  argumentative  powers^  in  overturning 
those  very  dogmas  which  had  just  before  been 
rendered  impregnable  to  all  but  himself^  and 
thereby  defeating  the  only  antagonist  worthy  to 
be  opposed  to  so  illustrious  a  disputant. 

To  be  serious,  there  is  no  writer  of  any  name^ 
Voltaire  perhaps  alone  excepted,  whose  attempts 
upon  Christianity  are  more  impotent  and  con- 
temptible than  those  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The 
bare  enumeration  of  the  positions  he  has  main- 
tained, throughout  his  Letters  on  History j  and 
what  are  caUed  his  Philosophical  fVorhSy  would 
be  an  exposure  of  ignorance  and  imbecility,  suffi-* 
cient  not  merely  to  satisfy  truth,  but  to  satiate 
malice.  It  was  therefore  scarcely  necessary  that 
his  deistical  productions  should  have  been  sub* 
mitted  to  the  careful  dissection  of  Clayton^  fVar^ 
ner^  and  Leland,  and  the  powerful  and  unmerciful 
lacerations  of  IVarhurton*  They  must  soon 
have  done  the  work  for  themselves.  Having  little 
more  than  their  impiety  and  their  viciousness  to 
recommend  them,  they  must  inevitably,  excepting 
only  with  those  to  whom  impiety  and  vice  are 

♦  See  the  View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke'' s  Philosophic  in  four 
letters  to  a  friend^  in  which  all  tiiat  fervid  Tigour  aod  burning 
seyerity  for  which  its  author  is  so  distinguished,  are  oyer* 
poweringly  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  laying  bare  to  the  pub* 
lie  eye,  the  miserable  deficiencies  of  his  lordship,  as  a  philo« 
iophical  writer,  under  the  seyeral  heads  of  ingenuity ^  of  truih^ 
of  consiitenc^j  of  learning^  and  of  reasoning. 
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a  recommendation^  have  ere  long  reached  that 
oblivion^  to  which^  save  only  with  such  persons^ 
they  are  now,  I  may  say,  almost  universally  con- 
signed. On  their  first  publication,  it  was  pro- 
posed as  the  best  mode  of  counteracting  their 
mischievous  design,  to  collect  the  contradictory 
passages,  and  merely  arranging  them  mutually 
confronted  in  opposing  columns,  so  to  leave  them 
without  comment  to  the  reflexions  of  the  reader : 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  idea  was  acted  on  by 
one  writer,  in  a  work,  entitled  an  Analysis  of  the 
Philosophical  Works  of  the  late  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  This  work  I  have  not  seen :  but  so  exact 
a  specimen  of  this  nature  is  supplied  by  the  very 
part  of  this  writer's  works,  to  which  I  have  had 
in  the  foregoing  Number,  occasion  to  refer,  that 
I  cannot  refuse  to  produce  it  for  the  reader's 
satisfaction. 

Being  anxious  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the 
received  opinion^  that  the  idolatries  of  the  Gentile 
world  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  cor- 
ruptions  of  an  original  Revelation,  he  peremptorily 
asserts,  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  in  his 
senses  to  believe,  that  a  tradition  (namely,  that  of 
the  unity  of  God)  derived  from  God  himself, 
through  so  few  generations,  was  lost  among  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind;  or  that  Polytheism  and 
Idolatry  were  established  on  the  ruins  of  it,  in  the 
days  of  Serug,  before  those  of  Abraham,  and  so 
soon  after  the  deluge.'*  (Philos.  Works j  Svo* 
1 
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JEd.  vol.  i.  pv  299.)  At  the  distance  of  lefts  than 
two  pages^  we  find  it  as  peremptorily  asserted^  by 
this  same  extraordinary  writer,  that  "  Polytheism 
and  Idolatry  have  the  closest  connexion  with  the 
natures  and  affections  of  rude  ignorant  men:''  and 
in  less  than  half  a  page  more,  that  "  the  vulgar 
embrace  them  easily ^  even  after  the  true  doc- 
trine  of  a  divine  unity  has  been  taught  and 
received^  as  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of 
the  Israelites:  and  that  superstitions  grow  apace, 
and  spread  wide,  even  in  those  countries  where 
Christianity  has  been  established  and  iis  daily 
taught,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  examples  of 
the  Roman  churches,"  &c. — But  this  is  not  all. 
We  find  this  same  writer  again,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  200 
—210,  bothdeoy  the  Jact,  that  the  divine. unity 
had  been  taught  to  the  Israelites  and  soon  forgot*- 
ten  by  them,  (which  is  the  very  example  he  builds 
upon  in  the  above  passage)  and  also  the  applica^ 
tion  of  that  fact  to  the  case  of  other  nations, 
(which  application  is  the  very  use  he  has  himself 
made  of  that  fact.) — And  then,  after  all  this,  and 
almost  in  the  same  breath  in  which  he  has  made 
these  assertions,  he  draws  back  agam  in  part,  and 
says  '^  I  do  not  so  much  deny  the  truth  of  the 
£atcts,  as  I  oppose  their  iqjplication."  (p.  210.) 
That  is, — I  cannot  resist  the  recapitulation, — our 
author  first  denies  a  certain  fact  as  impossible: 
then  establishes  its  strong  probability  upon  gene- 
ral principles  of  human  nature,  supported  by  an 
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example  drawn  from  the  case  of  the  Israelites^  and 
aj9p/{W  to  that  of  mankind  at  lai^:  then  he  both 
denies  the  truth  of  that  very  exam/pie^  and  the 
justness  of  its  application  (both  of  which  are  his 
own  undisputed  property:)  and  then  again  he 
admits  them  both,  in  certain  (but  different)  de- 
grees ;  since  he  does  not  so  rrmch  deny  the  one  a3 
he  opposes  the^ther.  What  does  all  this  mean  ? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not  nonsense?  Have  we  not  here 
then,  (to  use  the  sort  of  pleasant  and  sportive 
phrase,  that  might  not  improbably  have  been 
used  by  such  writers  as  his  Lordship,)  in  beating 
about  for  game,  sprung  a  whole  covey  of  contra- 
dictions, which,  after  winging  their  tortuous 
course  in  all  directions,  have  at  last  sought  shelter, 
by  taking  flight  into  the  impenetrable  thickets  of 
nonsense?  Now  what  is  to  be  done  with  such  a 
writer  as  this?  The  author  of  the  memoirs  of  his 
life,  whilst  he  speaks  in  terms  much  too  strong  of 
his  qualities  as  a  statesman,  remarks,  in  alluding 
to  the  excursions,  which,  as  an  author,  he  had 
ventured  to  make  beyond  his  proper  sphere :  "  I 
should  be  sorr}',  that  you  took  your  politics  from 
priests ;  but  I  should  be  in  more  pain  if  I  thought 
you  in  danger  of  receiving  your  religion  from  a 
politician/*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Bo- 
iingbroke,  p.  232. 

In  truth,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  my  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  no  more  than  a  coxcomb  in  lite- 
rature^ and  a  pretender  in  science.     Nor  has  reli- 
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^oil>  thopgh  the  prinqipal  object  of  his  hostility^ 
sdmuqh.to  complain  of  his  bungling  attempt!^  ias 
philcH^ophy :  &t  the  same  time  that  both  have  expe^ 
rieiu^<more  of  malevolence  than  injury  at  his 
hands.  With  him,  -the  great  sages  of  antiquity 
hgve  been  as  much  the  objects  of  lohily  con- 
tempt, as  the  Prophets  and  Apostles:  ^nd  the 
maxims  of  ancient  wisdom  have  been  held  as 
cheap  as  the  established  doctrines  of  Revelation; 
Whatever,  in  short,  is  not  Lord  BoHngbroke^  is 
not  sense.  All,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  who 
have  trod  the  same  ground  before  him,  historians^ 
chronologists^  moralists,  philosophers,  divines,  all 
are  either  blockheads  or  impostors.  And  even 
L6cke  and  Newton  dwindle  into  drivellers,  where 
they  have  presumed  to  meddle  with  those  subjects^ 
which  the  Viscount  condescends  to  illustrate  — 
(Phil.  fVorks,  vol.  ii.  Essay  3.  ubique,  especially 
p.  160.) 

The  treatrhent,  which  the  truly  wise  and 
learned,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  con* 
l^ntly  receive  at  his  Lordship's  hands,  naturally 
calls  to  mind  the  sarcasm  of  Crito  in  Berkeley's 
AltiphroH.—^^  I  tell  youj  Euphranor,  that  Plato 
and  Tully  might  perhaps  make  a  figure  in  Athens 
or  Rome:  but  were  they  to  revive  in  our  days,  they 
would  pass  but  for  undeivbred  pedants,  there  being 
at  most  coffee-houses  in  London,  several  able  men 
who  could  convince  theiti  they  knew  nothing,  in 
what  they  are  valued  so  much  for,  morals  and 
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politics/'  And  Lysicles  immediately  8uf>joinf; 
^'  How  many  long-headed  men  do  I  know,  both 
in  the  6ourt-end  and  the  city,  with  five  times 
Plato^s  sense,  who  care  notone^  straw,  what  notiont 
their  sons  have  of  God  or  virtue," — BerftefeyV 
fForks,voh  i.  pp.  369,  370.  The  versatility,  also, 
with  which  this  noble  writer  can,  at  one  time, 
afiect  grave  and  learned  research,  and  at  another, 
as  it  may  suit  his  purpose,  profess  to  hold  all  such' 
pedantic  argumentation  in  contempt,  is  most  hap-* 
pily  illustrated^  in  the  same  admirable  treatise,  by^ 
the  picture  which  is  there  drawn,  of  the  Proteus 
shiftings  and  modifications  of  the  free-thinking' 
tribe. — "  When  one  of  these  has  got  a  ring  of 
disciples  around  him,  his  method  is,  to  exclaifm 
against  prejudice,  and  recommend  thinking  and 
reasoning ;  giving  to  understand  that  himself  is  a 
man  of  deep  researches  and  close  argument^  one 
who  examines  impartially  and  concludes  warily. 
The  same  man,  in  other  company,  if  he  chance  to- 
be  pressed  with  reason,  shall  laugh  at  logic,  and 
assume  the  lazy  supine  airs  of  a  fine  gentleman,  a 
wit,  a  rail  leu  r,  to  avoid  the  dryness  of  a  regular 
and  exact  enquiry.  This  double  face  of  the  iWJ- 
nute  Philosopher  is  of  no  small  use  to  propagate 
and  maintain  his  notions.  Though  to  me  it 
seems  a  plain  case,  that  if  a  fine  gentleman  will 
^ake  ofiT  all  authority,  and  appeal  from  religion 
to  reason,  unto  reason  he  must  go.**  (pp.  460^ 
461.)     But  the  truth  isj  as  theaame  writer  again' 
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Iremarks^  (p.  689.)  ^'  that  in  the  present  age 
thinking  is  more  talked  of  but  less  practised  than 
in  ancient  times;  and  that  since  the  revival  of 
learning  men  have  read  much  and  wrote  much^ 
but  thought  (compa^tively)  little:  insomuch  that^ 
with  us,  to  think  closely  and  justly  is  the  least  part 
of  a  learned  man^  and  none  at  all  of  a  polite  man. 
The  free-thinkers  indeed  make  great  pretensions 
to  thinking,  and  yet  they  shew  but  little  exactness 
in  it.  A  lively  man,  and  virhat  the  world  calb  a 
man  of  sense,  are  often  destitute  of  this  talent^ 
yvbich  is  not  a  mere  gift  of  nature,  but  must  be 
improved  and  perfected,  by  much  attention  and 
exercise  on  very  different  subjects;  a  thing  of 
more  pains  and  time  than  the  hasty  men  of  parts 
in  our  age  care  to  take.* 

What  time  our  man  of  parts  employed  for  this 
purpose^  may  easily  be- inferred  from  the  circum-^ 
stance,  of  his  having  commenced  his  philosophical 
investigations  at  the  age  of  forty ^  after  a  youth 
revelled  in  the  most  voluptuous  and  dissipating 
enjoyments,  and  a  manhood  distracted  by  the 
most  tumultuous  political  agitations.  But  it  is 
full  time  to  have  done  with  him ;  I  shall  therefore 
only  add  to  what  I  have  said  upon  so  unworthy  a 
«ubject^  by  referring  the  reader,  who  can  have 
any  curiosity  to  know  more  of  such  a  man,  to  th^ 
characters  that  have  been  given  of  him,  by  Ches* 
|;erfield  and  by  Blair.  The  latter  concludes  a  very 
ijualified  commendation  of  his  style,  by  observii^,, 
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that  in  his  mutter  there  is  "  hardly  any  thing  td 
commend;  that  in  his  reasonings^  for  the  most 
part/ he  is  flimsy  and  false;  in  his  political  writ- 
ings factious ;  in  what  he  calls  his  pMtosophica:! 
ones,  irreligious  and  sophistical  in  the  highest  de- 
gree."— Blair*s   Lectures  on   Rhetoric,  vol.   i* 
Lect.  xix*  p.  282*     See  rfso  the  observations  int 
Lect.  XV.  p.  211.  of  the  same  volume.     The 
former  gives  such  an  account  of  him,  upon  the 
v^rhole,  as  must  be  edifying,  to  the  young  reader 
particularly ;  who  will  thereby  be  completely  let 
into  the  secret  of  such  men,  by  one  of  themselves; 
and  will  have  the  benefit  of  observing,  how  much 
even   a  libertine,  when   in   cold  blood,  can   be 
shocked  by  libertinism.     One  or  two  passages  I 
cannot  avoid  transcribing,  as  proving  how  greatly, 
even  from  the  testimony  of  his  warmest  admirer. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  is   found    deficient   in   evefy 
thing  that  is  truly  valuable,  either  in  a  philosopher 
or  in  a  man.     His  noble  panegyrist,  in  recom- 
mending to  his   son  to  study  the  manner^  that 
would  best  enable  him  "  to  seduce  and  to  impose^'* 
proposes  to  him   Lord   Bolingbroke's  style  and 
mode  of  writing,  for  his  imitation,  in  direct  oppo^ 
sition  to  works  of  learning  and  sound  reasoning, 
which  he  particularly  decries :  and  after  pressing 
upon  him,  again  and  again,  the  repeated  perusal 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  writings,  he  assigns  as  his 
reason  for  so  doing,  that  he  wishes  him  ^^  to  lay 
aside  all  thought3  of  all  that  dull  fellows  call  solids 
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•ad  ex€^t  his  utmost  care  to  acquice  what  people 
of  fashion  call  shining." — Chest.  Letters,  vol.  iiu 
|i..  151.  And  in  another  place,  where  he  speaks 
«f  the  whole  of  that  unhappy  Lord's  character^ 
he  is  obHged,  though  with  much  softening,  to 
describe  him  as  /^  a  most  mortifjring  instance  of 
the  violence  of  human  passions-,  and  of  tlve  weak- 
ness of  (what  he  chuses  to  call)  '^  the  most 
exalted  human  reason."  ^*  His  youth  (he  says) 
was  distinguished  by  all  the  tumult  and  storm  of 
pleasures,  in  which  hp  most  licentiously  triumphed, 
disdaining  all  decorum.  His  fine  imagination  has 
often  been  heated  and  exhausted  with  his  body, 
in  celebrating  and  deifying  the  prostitute  of  the 
^ight ;  and  his  convivial  joys  were  pushed  to  all 
the  extravagancy  of  fmntic  Bacchanals*  Those 
passions  were  interrupted  but  by  a.  stronger,  amhi-: 
tion.  The  former  impaired  both  his  constitution 
and  his  character,  but  the  latter  destroyed  both: 
bis  fortune  and  his  reputation.- '     Vol.  ii.  p.  338. 

Such  was  the  Pythagorean  institution  of  this 
great  philosopher,  who  was  to  be  qualified  by 
these  intense  lucubratipns,  to  communicate  new 
lights  to  mankind,  and  to  improve  the  world  by  a 
juster  set  of  notions  in  morals  and  philosophy. 
The  noble  characterizer,  after  glossing  over  these; 
hideous  enormities,  and  contrasting  with  them 
what  he  is  pleased  to  represent  as  splendid  quali- 
ties, is  compelled,  after  all,  to  conclude^  in  words 
^o  less  applicable  to  the  insincere  and  unprinf4^> 
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pled  writer,  than  to  his  subject:  ^^  Upon  the 
whole,  of  this  extraordinary  man,  what  can  we 
say,  but,  alafe,  poor  human  nature!** — Poor  in*- 
deed,  when  it  presumptuously  rejects  those  aids 
which  heaven  designed  to  minister  to  its  weak* 
ness,  and  to  rectify  its  corruption. 

In  a  course  of  observations,  in  which  I  have 
insensibly  been   drawn  to  enlarge  at  so  much 
length,  upon  the  subjects  of  iree-thinking  and 
scepticism,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  David  Hume. 
The  ideas  suggested  in  the  progress  of  it,  bring 
into  view,  by  necessary  association,  this  chief  of 
modern   sophists:  who,  wheth^  the  precedenc^e 
be  determined  by  the  boldness  of  impiety,  th^ 
contempt  of  truth,  the  perplexities  of  disputation, 
or  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  rea- 
80ning,«-^i8  undoubtedfy  entitled  to  the  first  place 
in  the  list  of  British  infidels.     The  leading  subject 
also  of  the  discussion,  in  which  we  are  at  present 
engaged,  naturally  summons  him  to  our  tribunal* 
For,  as  his  philosophic  forerunner,  Bolingbroke, 
has  bestowed  much  unprofitable  labour  on  the 
questions  of  polytheism  and  the  divine  unity,  the 
same  questions  solicit  the  minutest  investigations 
of  this   author,  especially  in  his   treatise  upon 
the  *  Natural  HiidoTy  of  Religion;   a  title, 

*  On  this  treatise  Warbnrton  makes  the  following  obser. 
TationS)  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hurd«  ^'  The  Essay  is  to 
establish  an  atheistic  naturalism,  like  Bolingbroke:  and  hb 
fO|M  upon  one  of  Bolingbroke^i  capital  arguneats^  that  idolatry 
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which,  as  has  been  remarked,  contains  a  form  of 
«xpre8dion,  much  as  proper,  as  if  he  had  spoken 
of  the  Moral  History  of  Meteors.  And  here, 
haiHlng  positively  pronounced,  that  '*  Polytheism 
MUST  have  been  the  first,  and  most  ancient^ 
(which  certainly  may  be  admitted  if  it  was  the 
Jirsty)  *^  religion  of  mankind :"  (Essays^  vol.  ii. 
p.  403)  and  having  affirmed  it  to  be  an  incontes^ 
table  Jact,  that  about  1 700  years  back  all  man- 
kind were  Poly  theists ;  (p.  403)  and  that,  as  Jar 
MS  history  reaches,  mankind  appear  universally 
to  have  been  Poly  theists;  at  the  same  time  that 
he  does  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant,  that  about 
1700  years  back,  there  was  in  existence  such  a 
book  as  the  Old  Testament,  and  such  a  history 
as  that  of  Josephus ;  and  that  he  himself  informs 
As,  (p.  433)  that  it  appears  from  Herodotus,  that 
*^  the  Getae  were  genuine  Theists  and  Unita- 
rians :"*— having,  I  say,  thus  dogmatized  as  became 
a  sceptic,  and  falsified  as  became  an  historian,  he 
proceeds  in  a  manner  perfectly  his  own,  to  shew 
what  never  had  been' dreamed  of  before,  not  even 
in  the  craziest  reveries  of  a  Bolingbroke,  that  the 
notion  of  the  Divine  Unity  had  sprung  up  from 

lUid  polytheiftm  were  before  the  worship  of  the  one  God.  It 
J8  full  of  absurdities.  They  say  this  man  has  several  mo. 
ral  q[ualities.  It  may  be  so.  But  there  are  vices  of  the 
miod  as  well  as  body :  and  a  wickeder  heart,  and  more  deter- 
ittUMd  to  do  public  mischief,  I  think,  I  never  knew."  Lct» 
'ier9  of  a  Me  Eminent  Prelate,    p.  230. 
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the  blundering  conceptions;  of  the  Vulgar,  andl 
that  it  demanded  the  reasoning  powers  of  thb^ 
Philosophers  to  restore  again  the  old  system  of 
a  plurality  of  Gods ! !! 

lliis  will  hardly  be  credited.     Let  the  reader 
'therefore  turn  to  the  precious  origins^,  (p.  435.) 
where  he  will  find  the  manner  fully  described, 
in  which  this  notion  takes  its  rise  amongst  thf^ 
indgary  for  of  these  it  is  that  he  has  been  sp^dc-> 
ing  throughout  the  preceding  page.    *'  Men's  ex- 
aggerated  praises    and   compliments    still  swell 
their  id^  upon  them:;  and  elevating  their  deities 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  perfection,  at  last  beget 
the  attributes  of  Unity  and  Infinity^  simplicity 
BXid  spirituality."  Thus,  then,  the  one,  infinite, 
UNCOMPOUN DED,    and    SPIRITUAL  Jirst    cause^ 
springs,  as  we  see,  out  of  the  tendencies  of  thij 
vulgar*  to  praise  and  pawgyric.     But  immedi- 
ately after  we  find,  that  this  is  a  height  too  giddy 
for  those  who  have  thus  risen  to  it,  and  that  it  i$ 
necessary  that  they  should  b^  quietly  let  down 
again  to  the  firmer  and  more  peaceful  footing  of 
Polytheism..    For,;  "such  refined  ideas,   being 
somewhat  di^proportioped  to  vulgar  comph^- 
hension"  (although  having  ^roi«;w  naturally  out 
of  vulgar  conception)  '^  remain  not  long  in  their 
original  purity :  but  require  to  be  supported  by 
the  notion  of  inferior  mediators  or  subordinate 
agents,    which  interpose  between  mankind  ancjl 
^heir  supreme  deity.    These  demi-gods  Qv.  middl^ 
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l;^ings,  partaking  more  of  human  nature,  anc( 
being  mor«  familiar  to  us,  become  the  chief  ob- 
jj3cts  of  devotion,  and  gradually  repall  that  ido- 
latry which  has  been  fprmerly  banished  by  th^ 
ardent  prayers  and  panegyrics  of  timorous  indi- 
gent mortals." — See  also  pp;  429,  430,  or  rather 
the  whole  of  thp  extraordinary  reasoning  upoi^ 
this  subject  in  the  6th,  7th5  ^nd  8th  sections. — 
Thus  then  we  see,  that  the  vulgar  in  their  high 
flights  of  praise  and  panegyricj  rose  to  the  dis- 
covery of  z  ^rst  CQLuse;  while  a  set  of  wiser 
men*  vve  must  suppose  called  in  to  restore  the 

*  In  truth  Mr,  Hume  himself  seems  entitled  io  rank 
amongst  those  wiser  men,  as  he  has  been  able  to  discover 
many  advantages  in  the  scheme  of  polytheism.  For,  he  says, 
if  we  examine  without  prejudice,  the  antient  heathen  mytho- 
logy, as  contained  in  the  poets,  we  shall  not  discover  in  it 
any  such  monstrous  absurdity,  as  we  may  at  first  be  apt  to 
apprehend.  Where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  the 
^ame  powers  or  principles,  whatever  they  were,  which  formed 
this  visible  world,  men  and  animals,  produced  also  a  species 
pf  intelligent  creatures  of  mor?  refined  substance,  and  greater 
authority  than  the  rest?  That  these  creatures  may  be  caprici- 
ous, revengeful,  passionate,  voluptuou$,  is  easily  conceived- 
Dpr  is  any  circumstance  more  apt  among  ourselves  tq  eng;en. 
der  such  vices  than  the  licence  of  absolute  authority.  And 
in  short  the  whole  mythological  system  is  so  natural,  that  in 
the  variety  of  platets  and  worlds  contained  in  this  universe,  it 
$€ems  more  than  provable,  that  somewhere  or  other  it  18 
jeally  carried  into  fxecution,"  Essaj^s,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. — 
fhus  the  cautious  investigator,  whose  scepticism  will  not 
Yield  to  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  Qne  God,  sees  no  dif. 
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mob  of  middle  deities  to  their  pristine  honours, 
since  the  purpose  is  to  suit  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship to  vulgar  comprehensions.  And  so  we  find, 
that,  under  the  direction  of  this  wonder-working 

ficulty  in  admitting  it  as  more  than  probable  that  there  are 
many^    In  this  sy^te^  of  polytheism  also  our  philosopher  finds 
many  advantages.     For  '^  where  the  Deity  is  represented, 
as  infinitely  superior  to  mankind;  this  belief,  though  alto- 
gether just,  when  joined  with  superstitious  terrors,  is  apt  to 
sink  the  human  mind  in  the  lowest  submission  and  abase, 
ment,  and  to  represent  the  monkish  virtues  of  mortification, 
penance,  humility,   and  passive  sufifering,  as  the  only  qua^ 
lities  which  are  acceptable  to  him.     But  where  the  Gods  are 
conceived  to  be  only  a  little  superior  to  mankind,  and  to 
have  been  many  of  them  advanced  from  that  inferior  rank, 
we  are  more  at  our  ease  in  our  addresses  to  them,  and  may 
even  without  profaneness,  aspire  sometimes  to  a  rivalship  and 
emulation  of  them :  hence  activity,  spirit,  courage,  magna, 
nimity, '  love  of  liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which  aggrandize 
a  people."    Ibid.  p.  440.     Our  author  has  forgotten  to  add, 
that  in  our  aspirings  to  a  rivalship  with  these  nearer  Gods, 
that  he  proposes  as  the  objects  of  our  addresses,  we  might 
rise  also  to  that  capriciousness,  revengefulness,  passionateness, 
voluptuousness,  and  other  such  qualities  with  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  invest  them,  and  which  qualities  seem  in  the 
view  of  himself  and  Mr.  Gibbon  to  be  the  principal  ingre. 
dients  in  that  ^^  elegant  mythology ^^^  which  they  would  so 
strongly  recommend  to  our  admiration.     It  has  been  well 
remarked,  by  an  eloquent  and  interesting  writer,  that  anti. 
christian  writers,    while  they  are  giving  us  their  opinions, 
may  in  truth  be  giving  us  more;  may  be  discovering  their 
morals^  while  they  mean  to  teach  us  only  their  creed:  and 
thus  may  carry,  like  Bellerophon,  their  own  condemnation, 
while  they  imagine  tbey  are,  gracoiusly^  conreying  intelli<« 
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^Qmy^'  the  philosophers  and  the  people  are 
made  at  once  to  change  sid^,  and  act  each 
other's  parts;  the  people  taking  to  themselveg 
the  discovery,  of  the  Jirst  cattse,  and  the  philo^ 
sophers^  in  return,  the  discovery  of  demi-gods 
4md  middle  beings.  Unless  indeed,  as  Bishop 
Hurd  says,  the  people  are  supposed  to  have  done 
both;  **  discovered  the  unity  in  their  blind, 
timof^uSy  and  indigent  state,  and  when  they 
were  so  welUinformed,  struck  out,  in  a  lucky 
moment,  their  gross  system  of  Polytheism.^^ 
On  this,  and  the  whole  monstrous  assemblage  of 
falsehoods,  inconsistencies,  and  nonsense,  with 
which  this  extraordinary  Essay^  is  stufied,  I 
would  refer  the  young  reader  to  the  Remarks  on 

gence  and  new  light  to  mankind.  So  that  the  old-  proverb, 
Bellerophontis  Ldteras^  may  be  a  proper  motto  for  the  learn* 
ed  labours  of  them  all. — Young^s  Centaur^  p.  29. 

*  Diderot^  indeed,  in  his  execrable  Syst^me  de  la  Nature^ 
has  completed  the  view  of  this  subject,  that  had  been  so  im^ 
perfectly  sketched  by  Bolingbroke  anid  Hume,  He  has  man. 
fully  undertaken  to  prove,  not  only  that  Polytheism  must 
have  been,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  necessary  result 
of  men^s  observation  of  nature;  but  that  it  must  be  much  more 
80  noWf  that  the  course  and  progress  of  philosophic  has  tended 
to  remove  meiVs  prejudices !  l-^This  completely  relieves 
Hume's  argument  from  all  its  perplexities. 
.  +  Mr.  Nares,  in  his  admirable  collection  of  sermons, 
preached  at  the  Bampton  Lecture  in  1805,  pronounces  of  this 
extraordinary  production,  that  if  he  wished  to  satisfy  any 
person  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  world,  upon  the  infidel's  own  view  of 
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Mr.  David  ffume*^  Essay  on  the  Natural  HU^ 
tory  qf  Religion^  in  wljifh  ^  Dr,  Hurd  has  so 
successfully  employed  t|i^  weapons,  vy^ith  which 
Jiis  friend  Warburton  bad  just  befoie  transfixed 
the  brother- infidel  Bolingbroke, 

y^t  such  writers  as  these,  such  writers  as 
Hmne  and  Bolingbroke^  (at  least  until  their  ig- 
norance,  felsehood^  and  absurdities  had  become 
jiuffici^ntly  notorious  to  expose  their  followers  to 
tbf?  likf^  imputations^)  it  had  been  the  fashion  to 
extol  and  admire.  How  such  writers  could  ever 
have  obtained  followers,  may  at  first  sight  indeed 
appear  difficult  to  explain.  The  difficulty  how^ 
ever  admits  a  satisfactory  solution ;  and  one 
which  has  been  50  justly  given  by  ft  late  respect- 
ed writer,  that  I  shall  content  myself  with  the 
pnere  repetition  of  what  he  has  said  upon  the 
subject.  Having  remarked,  that,  in  his  Treatise 
qf  Human  N^^ture,   Mr.  Hun^e's  vain  love  of 

things,  he  would  refer  him  at  once  to  Mr.  Hume^s  Naturaf 
History  qf  Religion,  (Nares^s  Bampton  Lecturesyp,  483«) 
And  Dr.  Maclaine  says  of  the  same  work,  in  his  Letters  to 
Mr.  Soame  Jenyns^  that  perhaps  no  bpok  is  more  adapted  to 
shew  the  unspeakable  ad?antages  of  a  divine  ReTelatJon, 

♦  This  work  has  been  here,  agreeably  to  the  hitherto  com* 
monly  viewed  opinion,  ascribed  to  Bishop  f^urd.  But,  from 
the  Letters  of  Bishop  "Warburton  lately  published,  it  now 
appears,  that  it  was  the  production  of  his  own  pen,  and  re. 
ceived  only  some  additional  colouring  from  his  literary  friend. 
— See  a  curious  account  of  this  transaction  in  the  Letters  of  a 
late  Eminent  Prelate,  pp,  239,  240. 
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Btegularity  hdd  led  him  to  endeavour  to  involy<^ 
even  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry  in 
confusion ;  but  that  finding  it  impossible  by  his 
panadoxes  on  such  a  subject  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  public,  he  turned  himself  td  moral 
paradoxes ;    this  writer  goes  on  to  fehetv,   that 
Mr.  Hume  in  doing  so  had  calculated  rightly, 
for  that  these,  "  when  men  begin  to  look  about 
fbt  arguments  in  vindication  of  impiety,  debau- 
chery and  injustice,  become  wonderfully  interest-^ 
ing,  and  can  hardly  fail  of  a  powerful  and  nu- 
merous patronage.      The    corrupt  judge;    the 
prostituted  courtier ;  the  statesman,  >vho  enriches 
himself  by  the  plunder  and  blood  of  his  country ; 
the  pettifogger,  who  fattens  on  the  spoils  of  the 
fatherless  and  widow;   the  oppressor,    Who,  to 
pamper  his  beastly  appetite,   abandons  the  de- 
serving peasant   to   beggary    and   despair;    the 
hypocrite;   the  debauchee;    the   gamester;    the 
blasphemer ;— prick  up  their  ears  when  they  are 
told,  that  a  celebrated  author  has  written  a  book 
full  of  such  comfortable  doctrines  as  the  follow- 
ing:—That  justice  is  not  a  natural  but  an  arti- 
ficial virtue,  depending  wholly  on  the  arbitrary 
institutions  of  men,   and  previous  to  the  esta- 
•  blishment  of  civil  society  not  at  all  incumbent: — 
That  moral,    intellectual,    and  corporeal  virtue, 
are  all  of  the  same  kind;  in  other  words,  that  to 
want  honesty,    to   want  understanding,  and  to 
want  a  leg,  are  equally  the  objects  of  moxal  dis- 
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approbation,  and  that  it  is  no  more  a  matins  du^ 
to  be  grateful  or  pious,  than  to  have  the  genius 
of  Homer,  or  the  strength  and  beauty  of  Achilles  i 
-—that  every  human  action  is  necessary,  and 
could  not  have  been  different  from  what  it  is:—* 
that  when  we  speak  of  power  as  an  attribute  of 
any  being,  God  himself  not  excepted,  we  use 
words  without  meaning: — that  we  caii  form  no 
idea  of  power,  nor  of  any  being  endued  with  any 
power,  much  less  of  one  endued  with  infinite 
power:  and  that  we  can  never  have  reason  to  be» 
lieve  that  any  object  or  quality  of  an  object  exists, 
of  which  we  cannot  form  an  idea : — that  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  believe  God  to  be  infinitely  wise  and 
good,  while  there  is  any  evil  or  disorder  in  theuni-** 
verse;  and  that  we  have  no  good  reason  to  think 
that  the  universe  proceeds  from  a  cause : — that  the 
external  material  world  does  not  exist;  and  that  if 
the  external  worfd  be  once  called  in  doubt  as  to  its 
existence,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  arguments 
by  which  we  may  prove  the  being  of  God,  of 
any  of  his  attributes: — that  those  who  believe 
any  thing  certainly  are  fools: — that  adultery 
must  he  practUedy  if  men  would  obtain  all  the 
advantages  of  life ;  that,  if  generally/  practised, 
it  would  soon  cease  to  be  scandalous ;  and  that, 
if  practised  secretly  and  frequently ,  it  would 
by  degrees  come  to  be  thought  no  crime  at  ull:* 

*  ^^  Mjr  inquiry  concerning  the  Prkidplet  oj  Morali  b  of 
all  mj  writings,  hittorical,  philosopliical,  or  literary,  idcobv 
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tbM  t!te  question  concerning  the  substance  of 
the  soul  is  unintelligible  :«*-that  matter  and  mo- 
tion may  often  be  regarded  as   the  cause  of 

*  • 

parabljit  the  best.^*  Humeri  ^if^j  P«  vii^-rThe  passage,  re* 
ferred  to  aboye,  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  writer's 
qnalificatioos  as  a  moral  instrnctor*  And  yet  it  is  of  itich  a 
man  as  thisy  that  $uck  a  man  as  Mam  Smith  has  delivered 
the  foUonfing  testimony  s*—^^  I  have  always  considered  Mr« 
Home,  both  in  his  life  time  and^ince  his  death,  as  approaching 
as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectlt  wise  and  virtuous 
MAN,  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit."— 
Ijctter  from  Adam  Smithy  L.L»  D-  to  W.  StrahaUy  Esq. 
annexed  to  Hume^s  Lifcy  and  prefixed  to  the  late  edition  of 
Hume's  Hisiory  of  England.'^FoT  the  reception,  which  such 
a  declaration  as  this  so  amply  merited,  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Bbhop  Home's  Letter  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith :  in  which|  as  well 
as  in  the  Letters  on  Infidelity  at  large,  he  will  find  the  ablest 
and  most  incontestable  confutation  of  Hulne  and  his  infidel 
associates* 

In  truth,  the  extract  from  Hume  on  the  subject  of  adultery 
appeared  (o  me  so  monstrous,  that,  with  some  doubts  of  Pr*. 
Seattle's  accuracy,  I  turned  to  the  original  to  ascertain  its 
fkimess,  and  there  found  the  following  justification  of  the 
reporter: — ^^  It  is  needless  to  dissemble.  The  consequence 
of  a  very  free  commerce  between  the  sexes,  and  of  their  living 
much  together,  will  often  terminate  in  intrigues  and  gallantry, 
fVe  must  sacrifice  someuhat  of  the  useful^  if  we  be  very  anxi^ 
ous  to  obtain  all  the  agreeable  qualities  ;  and  cannot  pretend 
io  reap  alike  every  advantage.  Instances  of  licence  I'.aily 
multiplying  will  weaken  the  scandal  with  the  one  sex,  and 
teach  the  other  by  degrees  to  adopt  the  famous  maxim  of  La 
Fontaine,  with  regard  to  female  infidelity;  that  if  one  knows 
it^  it  is  but  a  small  matter  ;  if  one  knows  it  not^  it  is  nothing.^* 
(Hume^s  Essays^  toI.  ii.  p.  594.)    Again  (p.  2^)  hM  coa« 
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thought :— that  the  soul  of  man  becomes  ever/ 
different  moment  a  different '  being,  so  that  the 
actions  I  performed  last  year,'  or  yesterday,  of 
this  morning,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  are  no 

r 

tends,  thsLt  th^  necessaiy  ^^  combinatioii  of  the  parents  for  thcf . 
littbsistence  of  their  young  is  that  alone  which  requires  the 
Tlrtue  of  chfcistity  or  fidelity  to  the  married  bed.  Without 
such  a  utility,  It  will  readily  be  owned  (he  asserts)  that  iuch 
a  virtue  would  never  be  thought  ofj*^  And,  this  being  a 
fkrourite  subject  with  this  writer,  whose  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Principles  of  3forals^  is  boasted  of  by  himself  as  his  best 
work,  he  proceeds  to  enlarge  iipoii  it  in  an  lUlditional  note^ 
(p.  4Q0)  in  which  he  calls  in  the  aid  6f  Greek  to  sustain  him 
in  his  philosophic  profligacy,  and  referring  all  notions  6f 
tirtue  and  vice  to  public  utility^  asks  with  an  air  of  final 
triulnph,-*-"  And  indeed  to  what  other  purpose  than  that  of 
utility  do  all  the  ideas  of  chasiity  and  modesty  serve  P^^^ 
This  is  the  pei^fectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  of  Adam 
Smith. 

Dr.  Aikin's  remarks  (in  the  General  Biography y)  on  this 
extraordinary  language  of  Dr.  Smithy  although  not  pressing^ 
tipon  the  parts  of  Hume's  writings  here  adverted  to,  deserve 
to.be  noticed.  *^  We  may  (he  says)  reasonably  demur  to 
Dr.  Smith's  moral  estimate,  in  attributing  the  perfection  of 
tirtue  to  a  man,  whose  leading  principle  was,  by  his  own 
confession,  selfish,  (the  acquisition  of  literary  fame,)  and 
who  never  seems  to  hate  made  any  of  those  sacrifices  of  inte« 
rest' and  inclination  to  public  good,  in  which  virtuous  action 
chiefly  consists*  Further^  whatever  degree  of  freedom  of  dis^ 
cussion  may  be  justifiable,  with  the  benefit  of  mankind  in 
view;  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  a  mere  fondness  for  specu. 
lation,  or  a  love  of  philosophic  applause,  will  morally  excuse 
a  writer,  for  sporting  with  opinions,  which  are  commonly  held 
of  the  highest  importance  to  human  welfare." 

X 
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more  imputable  to  me^  than  the  virtues  of  Aris- 
tides  are  imputable  to  Nero,  or  the  crimes  of 
Nero  to  the  man  of  Ross." — Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Immutability/  of  Truth,  hy  Dr.  JBeattie,  p» 
llj — 113.  See  also  pp.  315,  3l6,  where  many 
other  doctrines  equally  rational  and  valuable  are 
to  be  found,  together  with  the  references  to  those 
parts  of  Mr,  Hume's  works  in  which  they  are 
contained. 

3ut  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Hume  has  not  done 
enough,  it  seems,  for  the  extinction  of  religion 
and  the  subversion  of  morals : '  but,  with  a  zeal, 
bespeaking  his  fidelity  to  the  master  whom  he 
served,  he  left  behind  him  blasphemies  to  be 
published  after  his  death,  which  even  he  was 
afraid  to  publish  whilst  he  lived.  So  indeed  his 
great  admirer,  tells  us,  in  his  Apology  for  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  David  Hume:  whose 
posthumous  papers,  he  says,  would  probably 
*/  carry  his  philosophy  slill  nearer  to  that  point, 
which  he  might  not  think  it  discreet  to  push 
too  vigorously  in  his  life  time."  Whit  that  point 
was,  is  but  too  evident  on  a  single  glance  at  the 
works  which  he  thus  bequeathed  for  the  public 
benefit.  The  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion, 
and  the  Essay  on  Suicide,  are  standing  monu- 
ments of  a  heart  as  wicked,  and  a  head  as  weak, 
as  ever  belonged  to  any  man,  who  pretended  to 
the  character  of  a  philosopher  and  a  moralist. 
To  leave  deliberately  as  a  legacy  to  mankind,  a 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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recommendation  of  sELr  murder,  and  an  assU'^ 
ranee  that  there  is  no  god,  at  the  very  moment 
l/rhen  he  ,was  himself  about  to  appear  before  the 
bar  of  that  dread  being ;  and,  whilst  thus  occu* 
pied  for  the  destruction  of  his  fellow-creatures^ 
to  amuse  himself  with  pleasant  conceits  about 
Charon  and  his  ferry-hoat,  (as  his  biographer 
informs  us  he  did,  when  he  was  almost  dropping 
into  his  grave,)  has  something  in  it  so  frightful, 
that  one  naturally  recoils  from  the  thought  of 
it  with  horror.  It  seems  to  be  equalled  only 
by  the  hideous  impiety  of  Diderot,*  who  adduces 
it  as  a  decisive  preof  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
God,  that  he  was  permitted  to  write  a  work, 
filled  with  blasphemies  against  his  nature,  and 
arguments  against  his  being.* 

Having  however  made  mention  of  this  valuable 
bequest  of  Mr.  Hume,  I  cannot  deny  the  reader 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  somewhat  of  the  pre* 
eious  material  of  which  it  consists.  And  first  as^ 
to  his  Dialogues.  He  there  exhibits  various 
modes,  in  which  the  world  may  have  been  pro- 
duced,  all  of  which  he  pronounces  to  be  to  the 
full  as.satisfactor}'^,  as  that  of  a  creation  by  the 

^^  *  Si  ce  Dieu  tout  puissant  est  jaloux  de  ses  prerogati?eSy 
'—-comment  permet-il,  qu'un  mortel  comme  mQi,  ose  atta« 
quer  ses. droits,  ses  titres,  son  existence  m^me?"  Vol.  ii.  p* 
60.  of  SifStSme  de  la  Nature;  a  work  which  was  published 
under  the  name  of  Mirabaudj  but  is  supposed  with  good 
jroiion  to  haye  had  the  atrocious  Diderot  for  its  author* 
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will  of  the  Deity.  Generation  or  vegetation,  he 
BBySy  will  answer  the  purpose:  and  the  latter 
process,  which  he  prefers,  he  thus  particularly 
explains:  *^  In  like  manner  as  a  tree  sheds  its 
seed  into  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  produces 
other  trees,  so  the  great  vegetable,  the  world,  or 
this  planetary  system,  produces  within  itself 
certain  seeds,  which,  being  scattered  into  the 
surrounding  chaos,  vegetate  into  new  worlds.  A 
comet,  for  instance,  is  the  seed  of  a  world :  and 
after  it  has  beeri  fully  ripened,  by  passing  from 
sun  to  sun,  and  star  to  star,  it  is  at  last  tossed 
into  the  unformed  elements  which  every  where 
surround  this  universe,  and  immediately  sprouts 
tip  into  a  new  system"  (Dialogues,  p.  132.) 
But,  as  this  process  of  vegetable  pr<iduction, 
supposes  a  mother-vegetable  already  in  existence, 
jpr  a  world  already  in  being,  so  accurate  a  rea- 
isoner  could  not  but  account  for  the  formation  of 
the  first  world,  from  which  all  others  are  to 
sprout.  And  this  he  does  in  two  ways,  that  he 
may  the  better  satisfy  all  descriptions  of  readers. 
Either  such  a  process  has  been  going  on  from 
eternity:  or  a  world  might  have  been  formed 
originally  thus; — ^^  A  finite  number  of  particles 
is  only  susceptible  of  finite  transpositions :  and  it 
must  happen -in  an  eternal  duration,  that  every 
possible  position  must  be  tried. — The  continual 
motion  of  matter  therefore  in  less  than  infinity 
transpositions,   must  produce  order;  and  order, 

V2       .'  ■ 
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when  once  established^  supports  itself.'*  (Die^. 
loguesy  pp.  146.  149.) — Now  must  not  Ephraim 
Jenhinsoriy  and  his  cosmogonies^  hide  their  di- 
minished heads^  on  a  comparison  with  this  PAi- 
losopher  and  his  sublime  inventions?  How  far 
inferior  also  was  the  object  of  the  former  sage  to 
that  proposed  by  the  latter  ?  The  one  but  sought 
to  cheat  the  honest  Vicar  of  IVakeJield  of  his 
horse,  but  the  other  looks  to  the  more  gloriou* 
attainment^  of  cheating  mankind,  of  their  trust 
in  a  God,  and  their  hopes  of  a  futurity, — How 
meagre  and  pnphilosophical  is  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  compared  with  such  lofty  speculations 
as  these  of  Mr.  Hume  !! 

If  we  turn  now  to  that  other  valuable  perform- 
ance, the  Essay  on  Suicide,^  there  we  find 
truths  no  less  momentous,  and  reasonings  no  less 
acute,  » than  those  which  the  former  had  exhi- 
bited. He  informs  us,  that  the  whole  scope  of 
man's  creation  is  limited  to  the  present  life  :-^ 
that  the  life  of  a  man  is  of  no  greater  importance; 
than  that  of  an  oyster : — and  as  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  no  crime  in  diverting  the  Nile 
or  the  Danube  from  their  courses,  so  he  con- 
tends  there  can   be    none,   in  turning  a  few 

*  Some  of  Mr.  Hume's  admirers  became  so  much  ashamed 
of  this  monstrous  and  absurd  performance,  that  they  were  led 
to  deny  that  it  ever  came  from  his  pen.  Whoever  wishes  for 
a  complete  proof  of  his  being  the  author,  may  consult  th» 
Monthly  Reriew  for  1784,  toI,  Ixx.  p.  427. 
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fninces  of  blood  Jrom  their  natural  channel : 
and  so,  upon  the  whole,  he  peremptorily  con* 
eludes  in  favour  of  self-murder///  He  goes  far- 
ther: and  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  Theist, 
he  maintains  that  on  the  supposition  of  a^  God, 
we  are  acting  under  the  direction  of  Providence, 
when  we  put  an  end  to  our  existence :  and  again 
to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  Christian,  he  en- 
deavours to  evince  the  lawfulness  of  suicide 
under  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  last 
point  indeed,  it  has  been  remarked,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  make  out,  provided  the  liberty  of 
putting  two  texts  together  be  permitted: — thus, 
Judas  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself. 
"^Go  and  do  thou  likewise.  Mr.  Hume's  argu- 
ments are  little  better. 

So  much  for  this  paragon  of  modern  metor- 
physicians;  this  deep  thinker  and  acute  rea- 
soner,  whom  it  was  at  one  time  so  much  the 
fashion  with  witlings  and  libertines  to  extol.  As 
to  certain  advantages  of  style,  Mr.  Hume,  no 
doubt,  possessed  them,  but  as  to  his  reasoning, 
nothirig  under  that  name  can  be  more  con- 
temptible. This  indeed  seems  now  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted:  and  few,  who  have  any  regard 
for  the  opinion  of  men  of  sense,  would,  at  this 
day,  venture  to  support  the  paradoxes,  and  ad- 
duce the  arguments  of  David  Hume.  By  the 
species  of  reasoning  adopted  by  that  writer.  Dr. 
Seattle  has  well  remarked,  it  would  be  easy  to 
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prove  any  doctrine :  and  to  evince  this,  he  sup- 
plies the  following  recipe,  as  conveying  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  manufacture  of  his  meta- 
physical paradoxes.  ^'  — Take  a  word  (an  ab- 
stract term  is  the  most  convenient)  which  admits 
of  more  than  one  signification :  and  by  the  help 
of^  a  predicate  or  copula,  form  a  proposition 
suitable  to  your  system,  or  to  your  humour,  or 
to  any  other  thing  you  please,  except  truth. 
When  laying  down  your  premises,  you  are  to 
use  the  name  of  the  quality  or  subject,  in  one 
sense;  and,  when  inferring  your  conclusion,  in 
another.  You  are  then  to  urge  a  few  equivocal 
facts  very  slightly  examined  (the  more  slightly 
the  better)  as  a  further  proof  of  the  said  conclu- 
sion ;  and  to  shut  up  all  with  citing  some  ancient 
authorities,  either  real  or  fictitious,  as  may  best 
suit  your  purpose.  A  few  occasional  strictures 
on  religion'  as  an  unphilosophical  thing,  and  a 
sneer  at  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  or  any  other 
good  book,  vnll  give  your  dissertation  what  many 
are  pleased  to  call  a  libejal  turn;  and  will  go' 
near  to  convince  the  world,  that  you  are  a  can^ 
did  philosopher,  a  manly  Jree-thinker,  and  a 
very  Jine  writer."^  (Essay  on  Truth,  p.  309.) 
This  gives  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
Mr.  Hume's  mode  of  conducting  his  metaphy- 
sical disquisitions;  so  that^  what  has  been  said 
of  his  Dialogues,  may  be  applied,  with  truth, 
to  almost  all  his  reasonings  on  moral  or  religious 
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subjects: — namely,  that  they  cannot  possibly  ^ 
hart  any  man  of  a  philosophical  turn,  or  even 
any  man  of  common  sense:  that  they  may  serve 
indeed  to  confirm  the  giddy,  the  profligate,  and 
the  unprincipled  in  their  prejudices  against  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  but  must  be  despised  by  every 
man  who  has  the  smallest  grain  of  seriousness  or 
reflexion. 

Graifs  estimate  of  his  character  I  cannot  pre- 
vail  upon  myself  to  supprt»ss,  not  only  because  it 
comes  from  a  man  of  real  genius,  learning,  and 
reflexion,  but  because  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
altogether  untinctured  with  the  supposed  pre- 
judices of  a  divine. — *'  I  have  always  thought 
David  Hume  a  pernicious  writer,  and  believe  he 
has  done  as  much  mischief  here  as  in  his  own 
country.  A  turbid  and  shallow  stream  often 
appears  tp  our  apprehensions  very  deep.  A 
professed  sceptic  can  be  guided  by  nothing  but 
his  present  passions,  (if  he  has  any,)  and  his 
interests;  and  to  be  masters  of  his  philosophy 
we  need  not  his  book  or  advice,  for  every  child 
is  capable  of  the  same  thing,  without  any  study . 
at  all.  Is  not  that  naivete  and  good  humour, 
which  his  admirers  celebrate  in  him,  owing  to 
this,  that  he  has  continued  all  his  days  an  infant, 
but  one  that  unhappily  has  been  taught  to  read 
and  write?  That  childish  nation,  the  French, 
have  given  him  vogue  and  fashion,  and  we,  as 
usual,   have  learned  from  them  to  admire  hiiQ 
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at  second  hand."    (MasOn's  Gray*  vol.  ii.  pp» 
249,  250.) 

There  are  two  striking  features  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Hume,  which  have  not  been  adverted  to  in 
the  sketch  here  drawn  of  him  by  Gray:— rhis 
disingenuousness,  and  his  bigotry. 

*  For  some  admirable  and  beautiful  remarks  by  the  same 
author,  on  the  Materialists^  and  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury^ 
and  particularly  on  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  his  Philosophical 
Works,  see  the  same  volume,  p,  118 — 125.  "With  respect 
to  Hume,  we  are  informed  by  Mr,  Ritchie,  that  he  iraf 
particularly  stung  by  the  severe  animadversions  of  Graj^ 
For,  as  the  biographer  adds,  '^  notwithstanding  the  eulogium 
which  he  sometimes  bestows  on  the  equanimity  of  his  own 
temper,  it  is  known,  that  he  felt  the  attacks  on  his  literary 
reputation  with  exquisite  sensibility :  and  although  he  per- 
severed in  the  resolution  of  writing  v\o  answers  to  his  anta. 
gonists  (except  in  the  single  case  of  his  quarrel  with  Rousseau) 
he  did  not  always  receive  the  criticisms  of  others  with  the 
apathy  he  professes,"  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Valid  Hume,  p,  301 .  Indeed,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  ac« 
count  given  of  him  ii^  the  London  Review  for  1777,  we  shall 
pronounce  him  one  of  the  most  choleric,  instead  of  being  one 
of  the  calmest  of  philosophers.  His  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  having  experienced  considerable  severity  of  criticism 
in  a  publication  entitled,'  The  Works  of  the  Learned,  the 
author  (as  the  Review  states)  became  so  highly  provoked, 
that  "  he  flew  in(o  a  violent  rage  to  demand  satisfaction  of 
Jacob  Robinson  the  publisher;  whom  he  kept  during  the 
paroxysm  of  his  anger,  at  his  sword's  point,  trembling  lest 
a  period  should  be  put  to  the  life  of  a  sober  critic  by  a  raving 
philosopher," — It  is  well  known  also,  that  his  resentment 
against  Dr.  Beattie  was  so  vlolentj^  that  he  could  hardly  put 
on  it  any  decent  restraint, 
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To  couple  the  term  bigot  *  with  the  name  of 
David  Hume,  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  partake 
of  his  own  paradox.     But  it  should  be  considered^ 
that  bigotry  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
religious  belief;  and  that  it  is  no  less  possible  to 
display  its  invincible  prejudices,  by  an  irrational 
and  intolerant  zeal    against,  than  for,  religion. 
Now  undoubtedly,  in   this  sense,  no  man  has 
proved  himself  more  of  a  bigot  than  Hume.     Far 
from  being  the  calm  and  philosophic  enquirer 
which  he  pretends  to  be,  he  is  evidently  influenced 
by  an  insatiable  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  his 
Atheistical  tenets;  and  his  intolerant  and  perse- 
cuting  spirit    against   those,    who    oppose    the 
adoption  of  his  infidel  creed,  is  every  where  mani- 
fested by  his  furious  abuse  of  all  who  are  tenacious 
of  their  Christian  hopes,  but  more  particularly  of 
the  clergy,  and  these  too  of  every  religious  persua- 
sion  without    distinction.      Of   this,    abundant 
proofs  are  to  be  met  with,  in  almost  every  part  of 
his   writings:  but  more  especially    in   his   21st 
Essay,  on  National  Characters,  (Essays,  vol.  i. 
p.  215)  where,  and  in  the  annexed  note  T,  he 

*  I  find  indeed  from  an  anecdote  in  Ritchie'* s  Life  of 
Humey  that  I  have  his  own  authority  for  this  epithet.  For,  as 
his  biographer  informs  us,  his  reply  to  a  friend,  who  jocularly 
threatened  him  with  writing  an  account  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter, was,  that  as  to  his  character  he  would  himself  give  it  in  a 
single  sentence ;  '^  candid  and  liberal  witli  respect  to  the  pre* 
judices  of  others^  bigoted  with  respect  to  his  own. 
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pronounces  ^priests  of  all  religions  to  be  the 
same/*  and  goes  on  laboriously  to  prove,  that  a 
PRIEST,  as  such,  MUST  be  destitute  of' even/  virtue, 
and  possessed  by  almost  every  vice.  How 
strongly  Horace  Walpole,  (whom  I  particularly 
name,  as  not  having  any  undue  leaning  towards 
revelation,  and  as  being,  it  must  be  supposed^ 
tolerably  free  from  that  odium  theologicum,  which 
our  author  so  plentifully  charges  against  the 
clergy,  )-^how  strongly,  1  say,  he  condemns  this 
intolerant  zeal  in  this  man  of  pretended  modera- 
tion and  philosophic  calmness,  may  be  seen  on 
looking  into  his  works.* — Now,  surely,  this  is  a 
most  unreasonable  intrusion  into  what  our  author 

*  Lord  Orford  indeed  omits  no  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  dislike  anderen  contempt  of  the  common  run  of  what  are 
caUed  GenimeSj  and  Philosophers^  in  modern  times.     ''  No 
Genius  I  have  known,  (says  he,)  has  had  common  sense 
enough  to   balance  the  impertinence   of  their  pretensions* 
They  hate  priests,  but  love  dearly  to  have  an  altar 
AT  THEIR  FEET :  for  which  reason  it  is  much  pleasanter  to 
read  them  than  to  know  them."     (Lord  Orford^s  Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  421.)     This  observation,   though  immediately  di- 
rected against  Rousseau,  who  was  at  this  time  introduced  into 
England  by  Hume,  was  manifestly  not  designed  exclusively 
for  him.     And  although  Hume  is  frequently  spoken  of  la 
terms  apparently  favourable,  yet  even  in  his  Lordship's  letters 
to  Hume  himself,  (vol.  iv.  p.  260 — 265)  the  cutting  sarcasms 
and  contemptuous  sneers  against  authors  ai^d  philosophers  of 
a  certain  class,  sufficiently  intimate  in  what  light  the  noble 
author  really  viewed  the  Scotch  as  well  as  the  French  phi- 
losopher. 
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SO  willingly  admits  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  clergy.  There  is  some  excuse  for  warmth,  iii 
the  man,  who  perceives  an  attempt  to  rob  hin^ 
of  what  he  holds  most  precious ;  but  there  is  none 
for  the  man,  who  makes  that  attempt,  flying  into 
a  passion,  because  it  is  resisted. 

Again,  as  to  the  disingenuousness  of  Hume ; 
this  is  sufficiently  manifest  on  the  inspection  of 
his  works.  The  instances  adduced  by  the  various 
writers,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  expose  his 
flimsy  ;sophisins,  are  so  multiplied  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject.  Of  these 
writers,  in  addition  to  the  authors  of  the  well- 
known  answers  to  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  (an. 
essay  which  but  for  adventitious  circumstances 
could  not  have  deserved  an  answer,)  I  would 
particularly  recommend  to  the  young  reader.  Dr. 
Beattie^  and  Bishops  Hurdand  Home,  who  have, 
in  the  works  already  alluded  to  in  this  Postscript, 
exhibited  this  imposing  and  deceitful  infidel  in. 
his  true  colours.  Nor  is  it  only  in  matter  of 
reasonings  but  in  matter  of  ^acf,  that  he  stands 
convicted  of  dishonesty.  No  writer,  perhaps, 
has  established  this  more  clearly  than  Dr.  Elring- 
ton,  in  his  Donnellan  Lecture  Sennons,  to  which 
I  refer  particularly  at  pages  233,  234.  and  296 
— 302. 

It  is  but  fair  however  to  confess,  that  Mr. 
HiTme  has  not  confined  altogether  to  religious 
{subjects^  his  talent  of  disingenuous  representation. 
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His  unfaithfulness,  and  gross  partiality,  as  an 
historian,  have  been  long  pretty  generally  acknow-* 
ledged:  and  it  has  b^n  pronounced  by  judicious 
and  candid  writers,  upon  the  subject  of  English 
history,  that  the  History  which  Mr.  Hume  has 
given  to  the  world,  is  a  most  injurious  work  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  British  youth,  in  order 
to  give  them  just  ideas  of  the  history  or  consti- 
tution of  England.  Dr.  Towers,  in  his  Observa^ 
tions  on  Mr.  Hume^s  History,  says  that  *^  fide- 
lity, accuracy,  and  impartiality  are  requisite  in 
an  historian :  and  that  in  these  Mr.  Hume  i; 
greatly  deficient.*' — Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  also  points 
out,  in  his  Ftew  of  Society  in  Europe,  (see  parti- 
cularly pp.  320.  323.  326)  many  gross  and  wilful 
errors  in  the  Historian : — and,  at  p.  327^  he  fully 
demonstrates^  how  unfit  Mr.  Hume  was  for  the 
task  which  he  undertook. — '^  Mr.  Hume  (he 
says)  struck  with  the  talents  of  Dr.  Brady,  de- 
ceived by  his  ability,  disposed  to  pay  adulation  to 
government,  or  willing  to  profit  by  a  system, 
formed  with  art,  and  ready  for  adoption,  has 
executed  his  history  upon  the  tenets  of  this  writer. 
Yet,  of  Dr.  Brady  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  was  the  slave  of  a  faction,  and  that  he 
meanly  prostituted  an  excellent  understanding, 
to  vindicate  tyranny,  and  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
his  nation.  With  no  less  pertinacity/,  but  with 
an  air  of  greater  candour,  Mr.  Hume  has  em- 
ployed himself  to  the  same  purposes :  and  his 
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history,  from  its  beginnitig  to  its  conclusion,  is 
chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  a  plausible  defence  of 
prerogative.  No  friend  to  humanity,  and  to  the 
freedom  of  this  kingdom,  will  consider  his  con* 
stitutional  enquiries,  with  their  effect  upon  his 
narrative^  and  compare  them  with  the  ancient 
and  venerable  monuments  of  our  story,  without 
feeling  a  lively  surprize,  and  a  patriot  indignation/* 
Mr.  Fox  also,  in  his  late  celebrated  work,  speaks 
of  the  continual  display,  in  Hume's  History,  of 
his  "  partiality  to  kings  and  princes,  as  intolera- 
ble. Nay  (he  adds)  it  is,  in  my  opinion  quite 
ridiculous ;  and  is  more  like  the  foolish  admira- 
tion,  which  women  and  children  sometimes  have 
for  kings,  than  the  opinion,  right  or  wrong  of  a 
philosopher." — And  a  set  of  writers,  whose  na- 
tional partialities  would  not  indispose  them  to 
Hume,  agree  fully  in  this  sentiment.  '^  Few 
things  (they  say )  seem  more  unaccountable  and 
indeed  absurd,  than  that  Hume  should  have  taken 
part  with  high  church  and  high  monarchy  men. 
The  persecutions  which  he  suffered  in  his  youth 
from  the  Presbyterians,  may  perhaps  have  in- 
fluenced his  ecclesiastical  partialities.  But  that 
he  should  have  sided  with  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts  against  the  p^ple,  seems  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  all  the  great  traits  of  his  character  J^ 
(Edinb.  Review^  vol.  xii.  p.  276.) — What  great 
traits  of  character?  We  have  already  seen  what 
they  amount  to. — No,  no :  the  man  who  is  not^ 
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influenced  by  a  love  of  truth>  must  be  destitute 
of  principle.  And,  in  such  a  character,  inconsis-^ 
teucies  must  abound.  Where  there  is  no  standard 
to  refer  to,  no  anchor  to  hold  fast,  what  can  be 
expected  but  perp^ual  vacillation?  The  man  who 
laboured  to  traduce  Scripture,  would  not  fail  to 
falsify  history.  He  who  could  be  blind  to  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  the  Christian  dispensation^ 
could  not  easily  discover  the  beauty  and  the  sub- 
limity of  the  British  constitution.  And  we  need 
not  be  surprized  to  find  the  same  man,  a  renegade 
in  religion,  and  a  slave  in  politics. 

The  mischievous  and  dishonest  uses,  also,  to 
which  Hume  perverts  his  history,  should  not  pass 
without  observation.  Mere  historic  falsehood 
had  lost  much  of  its  interest  in  the  breast  of  this 
writer,  had  it  not  been  made  subservient  to  his 
favourite  object,  the  subversion  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth.  The  picture,  which  has  been  already 
drawn  of  the  historian  in  this  light,  is  sketched 
with  such  justness  and  good  taste  by  the  masterly 
pencil  of  Mrs.  H.  More,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  present  it  to  the  reader's  view  as  it  has  come 
from  the  hand  of  that  admirable  woman. 

*'  There  is  a  sedateness  in  his  mannef,  which 
imposes;  a  sly  gravity  in  his  scepticism,  which 
puts  the  reader  more  off  his  guard,  than  the  vehe- 
mence of  censure,  or  the  levity  of  wit ;  for  we  are 
always  less  disposed  to  suspect  a  man  who  is  too 
wise  to  appear  angry.    That  same  wisdom  makes 
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him  too  correct  to  invent  calumnies^  but  it  does 
not  preserve  him  from  doing  what  is  scarcely  less 
disingenuous.  He  implicitly  adopts  the  injurious 
relations  of  those  annalists  who  were  most  hosti^ 
ti  the  reformed  faith;  *  though  he  must  have 

*  Villers,  in  his  Essaif  on  the  Reformation^  (Mills's 
translation,  p.  107.)  offers  the  following  observations,  which 
go  to  support  the  above  allegation,  and  deserve  to  be  par* 
iicularly  attended  to. — "  It  is  well  known  with  what  fury 
the  rage  of  party  pours  out  calumny  upon  eminent  men. 
Upon  Luther,  above  all  men,  it  has  been  discharged  in  tor« 
rents.  Among  other  causes,  it  has  been  found  out,  that  his 
zeal  arose  only  from  the  discontent,  of  the  Augustins,  who 
beheld,  it  is  said,  with  envy  the  Dominicans  invested  by  th« 
Pope  with  the  commission  of  preaching  indulgences.  That 
Maimbourg  should  have  picked  up  such  a  story  is  nothing 
wonderful.  But  it  is  inconceivable,  that  Voltaire  and  Hume 
should  have  repeated  it  as  a  certain  fact."  This  author  then 
proceeds  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  the  calumny,  and  refers  to 
A  note  of  Dr.  Maclaine  on  Mdsheim's  Ecclesiastical  History^ 
in  which,  he  says,  is  '^  proved,  beyond  dispute,  the  absurdity 
of  the  imputation."  The  translator  pursuing  the  same  subject, 
goes  on  thus,  '^  The  credit  of  Voltaire  is  now  so  low  in  this 
country,  that  no  means,  however  base,  of  forwarding  afavour« 
ite  object  will  be  thought  beneath  him.  He  is  now  delected ; 
and  his  authority  is  of  very  little  value.  But  Hume,  who 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  history  lies  in  wait  for  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  discredit  upon  the  cause  both  of  reli- 
gion and  of  liberty,  who  possessed  a  rooted  enmity  against  all 
the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and  whose  actions  exhibit  more 
of  deliberate  misanthropy  than  those  of  any  other  man  perhaps 
that  ever  lived,  still  enjoys  a  reputation  and  authority  which 
be  by  no  means  deserves;  and  his  writings  contribute  strongly 
U^  corrupt  the  public  sentiments.     Dr.  Maclaine's  note,  re. 
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known  their  accounts  to  be  aggravated  and  disco*' 
loured,  if  not  absolutely  invented.  He  thus 
makes  others  responsible  for  the  worst  things  he 

ferred  to  by  Villers,  Is  a  full  exposure,  more  full  perhaps  than 
was  necessary,  of  one  of  those  instances  of  bad  faith  with 
which  his  history  abounds.  If  any  one  were  to  publish  an 
edition  of  his  history,  with  notes,  pointing  out  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  has  used  not  only  lawful  but  poisoned  arms 
against  religion  and  liberty,  exposing  the  unfounded  assertions^ 
the  weak  reflections,  and  the  barbarous  phraseology  which  he 
so  often  employs,  he  would  abate  that  false  admiration  so  long 
attached  to  his  works,  and  confer  a  great  obligation  upon  the 
public."  These  charges  against  Hume  may  possibly  not  be 
sufficiently  temperate  and  measured :  but  they  contain  in  them 
much  of  truth :  and  the  principal  charge,  that  of  historical  bad 
faith,  is  undoubtedly  made  out  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  in  the  note 
alluded  to ;  which  note  I  here  subjoin,  not  merely  because  it  es. 
tablishes  the  point  at  present  under  consideration,  but  because ' 
it  so  completely  rescues  the  author  of  the  Reformation  from 
the  unfounded  calumnies  which  Hume  had  contributed  to 
circulate,  and  which  of  late  days  an  interested  zeal  has  pro* 
pagated  in  this  country  with  more  than  usual  industry. 

*^  Mr,  Hume,  in  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  8tb, 
has  thought  proper  to  repeat  what  the  enemies  of  the  Reforma. 
tion,  and  some  of  its  dubious,  or  ill-informed  friends,  hare 
advanced,  with  respect  to  the  motives  that  engaged  Luther  to 
oppose  the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  This  elegant  and  per. 
suasive  historian  tells  us,  that  the  Austin  friars  had  usuallt 
been  employed  in  Saxony  to  preach  Indulgences^  and  from 
this  trust  had  derived  both  profit  and  consideration;  that 
Arcemboldi  gave  this  occupation  to  the  Dominicans ;  that 
Martin  Luther,  an  Austin  friar  ^  professor  in  the  Univer^ 
sHy  of  Wirtemberg^  resenting  the  affront  put  upon  his  own- 
Order^  began  to  preach  against  the  abuses^  that  were  com* 
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asserts,  and  spreads  the  mischief  without  avowing 
the  n^alignity.  When  he  speaks  from  himself, 
the  sneer  is  so  cool,  the  irony  so  sober,  the  con- 

mUiedm  the  sale  of  indulgences^  and^  being  provoked  by 
opponiion^  proceeded  even  to  decry  indulgences  themselves^ 
It  were  to  be  wished,  that  Mr.'  Hume's  candor  had  engaged 
him  to  examine  this  accusation  better,  before  he  had  ventured 
to  repeat  it.  For,  in  the  frst  place,  it  is  not  true^  that  the 
Austin  friars  had  been  usually  employed  in  Saxqny  to 
ptedch  Indulgences,  It  is  well  known,  that  the  commission 
had  been  offered  alternately,  and  sometimes  jointly,  to  all  the 
Mendicants,  whether  Austin  friars,  Dominicans^  Franciscans^ 
or  Carmelites*  Nay,  from  the  year  1^29,  that  lucrative  com. 
mission  was  principally  intrusted  vfith  ^e  Dominicans ;  and 
in  the  records  which  relate  to  Indulgences,  we  rarely  meet 
with  the  name  of  an  Austin  friar ^  and  not  one  single  act  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  Roman  Pontif  ever  named  the  friars 
of  that  order  to  the  office  under  consideration.  More  parti. 
Cttlarly  it  is  remarkable,  that,  for  half  a  century  before  Luther 
(i.  e,  from  1450  to  1517),  daring  which  period  Indulgences 
were  sold  with  the  n^st  scandalous  marks  of  avaricious  extor* 
tion  and  impudence,  we  scarcely  meet  with  the  name  of  an 
Austin  friat*  employed  in  that  service,  if  we  except  a  monk, 
named  Palzius,  who  was  no  more  than  an  underling  of  the 
papal  questor  Raymond  Peraldus :  so  far  is  it  from  being 
true,  that  the  Augustine  Order  were  exclusively,  or  even 
usuaily  employed  in  that  service.  Mr.  Hume  has  built  his 
assertion  upon  the  sole  authority  of  a  single  expression  of 
Paul  Sarpi,  which  has  been  abundantly  refuted  by  De  Priero^ 
PaUavicini,  and  Graveson,  the  mortal  enemies  of  Luther. 

>^  But  it  may  be  alleged,  that,  even  supposing  it  was  not 
usual  to  employ  the  Augustin  friars  z\oi\e  m  the  propagation 
of  indolgences,  yet  Luther  might  be  offloaded  at  seeing  such 
anlndportant  commission  given  to  the  Dominicans  exclusively, 
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tempt  so  discreet,  the  moderation  so  insidious^ 
the  diflference  between  Popish  bigotry  and  Pro- 
testant firmness,  between  the  fury  of  the  perse- 

and  that,  ooiuiequ^ntly,  this  was  his  motive  in  o];)posiDg  the 
propagation  of  indulgences.  To  shew  the  injustice  of  this 
allegation,  I  observe  secondly^  that  in  the  time  of  Luther,  the 
preaching  of  indulgences  was  become  such  an  odious  and 
unpopular  matter,  that  it  is  far  from  being  probable,  that 
Luiher  would  have  been  solicitous  about  obtaining  such  a 
•commission  either  for  himself  or  for  his  order.  The  princes 
of  Europe,  with  many  bishops  and  multitudes  of  learned  and 
pious  men,  had  opened  their  eyes  upon  the  turpitude  of  this 
infamous  traffic:  and  even  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans^ 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  15th  century,  opposed  it  pub- 
licly, both  in  their  discourses  and  in  their  writings.  Nay 
more,  the  very  commission,  which  is  supposed  to  have  excited 
the  envy  of  Luther^  was  offered  by  Leo  to  the  General  of 
the  Franciscans^  and  was  refused  both  by  him  and  his  order, 
who  gave  it  over  entirely  to  Albert^  bishop  of  M entz  and 
Magdeburg.  Is  it  then  to  be  imagined,  that  either  Luiher^  or 
the  other  Austin  friars  aspired  after  a  commission,  of  which 
the  Franciscans  were  ashamed  ?  Besides,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
affirm,  that  this  office' was  given  to  the  Dominicans  in  general ; 
since  it  was  given  to  Tetzel  alone,  an  individual  member  of 
that  order,  who  had  been  notorious  for  his  profligacy,  barlnu 
rity  and  extortion. 

^^  But,  that  neither  resentment  nor  envy  were  the  motives 
that  led  Luiher  to  oppose  the  doctrine  and  publication  of 
indulgences,  will  appear  with  the  utmost  evidence,  if  we  con. 
sider  in  the  third  place, — ^That  he  was  never  accused  of  any 
fadi  motives  either  in  the  edicts  of  the  pontifs  of  his  time,  or 
amidst  tiie  other  reproaches  of  the  contemporary  writers,  who 
dbfended  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  who  were  far  from  being 
sparing  of  their  isTSCtifef  and  calumnies.    All  the  contem« 
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cutor  and  the  resolution  of  the  martyr,  so  little 
marked ;  the  distinctions  between  intolerant 
phrenzy  and   heroic  zeal  so  melted    into  each 

po^rj  adyersaries  of  Luther  are  absolutely  silent  on  this 
head.  From  the  year  1517  to  1546,  when  the  dispute  about 
indulgences  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  warmth  and%ni« 
mosity,  not  one  writer  ever  ventured  to  reproach  Luther  with 
these  ignoble  motives  of  opposition  now  under  consideration. 
I  sp^ak  not  of  Erasmus^  Sleiden^  De  TTiou^  Guicdardini^ 
atid  others,  whose  testimoity  might  perhaps  be  suspected  of 
partialis  in  his  favour:  but  I  speak  of  Cajetan^  Hogstraiy 
De  Prierioy  Emser^  and  even  the  infkmous  John  Tetzely 
whom  Luther  opposed  with  such  vehemence  and  bitterness. 
Even  CochlcBUS  was  silent  on  this  head  during  the  life  of 
Luther ;  though  after  the  death  of  that  great  Reformer  he 
broached  the  calumny  I  am  here  refuting.  But  such  was  the 
scandalous  character  of  this  man,  who  was  notorious  for  fraud, 
calumny,  lying,  and  their  sister  vices,  that  Pallavicini^  Bosm 
suety  and  other  enemies  of  Luther ^  were  ashamed  to  make  use 
either  of  his  name  or  testimony.  Now,  may  it  not  be  fairly 
presumed;  that  the  contemporaries  of  Luther  were  better 
judges  of  his  character  and  the  principles  from  which  he  acted, 
than  those  who  lived  in  after.times  ?  Can  it  be  imagined,  that 
motives  to  action,  which  escaped  the  prying  eyes  of  Luther^s 
contemporaries,  should  have  discovered  themselves  to  us  who 
live  at  such  a  distance  of  time  from  the  scene  of  action,  to 
itf.  Bossuet^  to  Mr,  Hume^  and  to  other  abettors  of  this  ill. 
contrived  and  foolish  story  ?  Either  there  are  no  rules  of  moral 
evidence,  or  Mr,  Hume^s  assertion  is  entirely  groundless." 
Mosheim^s  Eccles,  Hist,  cent,  xvi.  sect.  i.  chap.  2.  vol.  ii, 
pp.  17, 18. 

Dr*  Maclaine  has  very  properly  observed,  that  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  (which  must  stand  by  its  own  intrinsic  dig- 
nity^  and  is,  in  no  way,  affected  by  the  views  or  characters  of 
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other,  that  though  he  contrives  to  make  the  reader 
feel  some  indignation  at  the  tyrant,  he  never 
leads  him  to  feel  any  reverence  for  the  sufferer. 
He  ascribes  such  a  slender  superiority  to  one 
religious  system  above  another,  that  the  young 
reader,  who  does  not  come  to  the  perusal  with  his 

its  instruments)  can  derive  no  strengtii  from  this  inquiry,  but 
as  it  may  tend  to  vindicate  the  personal  character  of  a  man, 
who  has  done  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  religion.    Ii| 
truth,  so  far  from  looking  for  selfish  and  ignoble  motives  to 
account  for  Luther's  zealous  opposition  to  the  publication  of 
indulgences  by  Tetzel,  one  has  only  to  read  the  account  given 
by  Mosheim  of  this  transaction,  to  have  his  astonishment 
excited,  that  Luthers  did  not  start  up  in  thousands  to  raise 
their  voices  against  it. — ^^  This  bold  and  enterprizing  monk,^' 
he  says,  speaking  of  Tetzel^  ^^  had  been  chosen,  on  account  of 
his  uncommon  impudence,  to  preach  ard  proclaim  in  Ger. 
many,  those  famous  indulgences  of  Leo  X.  which  administered 
remission  of  all  sinsj  pasty  present^  and  to  come^  however 
enormous  their  nature^  to  those  who  were  rich  enough  to 
purchase  them.    The  frontless  monk  executed  this  iniquitous 
commission,  not  only  with  matchless  insolence,  indecencyt 
and  fraud,  but  even  carried  his  impiety  so  far,  as  to  derogate 
from  the  all-sufficient  power  and  influence-  of  the  merits  of 
Christ."    The  translator  adds,  in  exemplification,  that  ^^  in 
describing  the  efficacy   of  these  indulgences,    Tetzel  said^ 
among  other  enormities,  that  even  had  an^  one  ravished  the 
mother  of  God^  he  (Tetzel)  had  wherewithal  to  efface  his 
guilt.    He  also  boasted,  that  he  had  saved  more  souls  from 
hell  by  these  indulgences^  than  St.  Peter  had  converted  to 
Christianity  by  his  preaching,^* — Tet  Hume  could  discover 
no  cause  for  Luther's  resistance  of  such  indulgences,  but  that 
he  ba4  loit  the  sale  of  them  himself. 
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principles  formed,  will  be  in  danger  of  thinking 
that  the  reformation  was  really  not  worth  eon- 
tending  for.  But,  in  nothing  is  the  skill  of  this 
accomj[)lished  sophist  more  apparent,  than  in  the 
artful  way  in  which  he  piques  his  readers  into  a 
conformity  with  his  own  views  concerning  reli- 
gion. Human  pride,  he  knew,  naturally  likes  to 
range  itself  on  the  side  of  ability.  He  therefore 
skilfully  works  on  this  passion,  by  treating  with 
a  sort  of  contemptuous  superiority,  as  weak  and 
credulous  men,  all  whom  he  represents  as  being 
under  the  religious  delusion.  To  the  shameful 
practice  of  confounding  fanaticism  with  real  reli- 
gion, he  adds  the  disingenuous  habit  of  account- 
ing for  the  best  actions  of  the  best  men,  by  re- 
ferring them  to  some  low  motive ;  and  aflfects  to 
confound  the  designs  of  the  religious  and  the 
corrupt,  so  artfully,  as  if  no  radical  difierence 
subsisted  between  them.'*  (Mrs.  H.  Morels 
Hints  for  a  Young  Princess  j  vol.  i.  p.  156 — 158.) 
Thus  does  this  elegant  writer  describe  the  perni- 
cious tendencies  of  Hume's  History,  which,  as 
possessing  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  beauties 
of  stile,  she  happily  characterises  in  a  word,  as 
**  a  serpent  under  a  bed  of  roses."  (p.  156.) — 
And  thus  we  see,  that  in  no  occupation  of  Mr. 
Hume,  whether  exercising  himself  as  the  light 
Essayist,  the  deep  Philosopher,  or  the  grave  His- 
torian, does  he  ever  lose  sight  of  the  one  great 
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warfare,  ia  which  he  had  enlisted  himself  against 
truth,  virtue,  and  reUgion. 

In  this  Postscript  to  the  foregoing  Number,  I 
have  wandered  far  indeied  from  my  subject;  but 
by  no  means  from  my  object.  For  if  I  shall 
have  the  good  fortune  of  impressing  any  one  of 
niy  youthful  readers,  with  a  just  opinion  and 
abhorrence  of  such  writers  as  Bolingbroke  and 
Hume,  I  conceive  I  shall  have  done  no  small 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  of  virtue,  and  of 
religion. 


NO.  LXX. ON  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN 

THE  ANNUAL  EXPIATION  UNDER  THE  LAW,  AND 
THE  ONE  GREAT  EXPIATION  UNDER  THE  GOSPEL. 

Page  6i.  (^) — The  sacrifice  on  the  anniversary 
of  expiation  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  a  peculiar  degree  of  solemnity,  as  if 
to  mark  its  more  immediate  reference  to  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Thus,  on  this  day,  we 
find  the  High  Priest  exclusively  commanded  to 
officiate:  and  on  this  day  alone,  in*  the  stated 
exercises  of  his  office,  was  he  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies^  and  to  carry  the  blood 
of  the  victim  into  the  presence  of  God,  to  offer 
it  before  that  Glort/,  which,  seated  between  the 
two  cherubims,   overshadowed  the  mercy  seat. 
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and  represented  the  divinity: — a  cireinnstanoe^ 
which  the  Apostle  particularly  marks^  (Hebr.  ch. 
ix.)  as   prefiguring  the   entrance  of  our  great 
High  Priest,  with  the  blood  offered  by  him  for 
our  redemption,  into  the  true  presence  of  the 
most  High,  the  immediate  habitation  of  God^s 
holiness  and  glory.    The  High  Priest  also  seems 
to  have  been  selected  for  the  solemn  services  of 
this  day,   as  more  adequately .  representing  the  . 
whole  assembly,   in  whose   name  he  sacrificed 
and  supplicated  forgiveness;  and  therefore  more 
properly  typifying  him,   who,  representing  the 
whole   human    race,    was    to   procure    redemp- 
tion  by  his  blood  for   the   whole  assembly  of 
mankind. 

Whoever  wishes  for  a  more  minute  detail  of 
the  particulars  of  this  solemn  sacrifice,  and  of 
its  peculiar  fitness  to  represent  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  may  consult  Outram.  De  Sacr.  lib.  1. 
cap.  xviii.  §.  6,  7.  lib.  11.  cap.  iii.  §,  2,  3,  4. 
He  will  also  receive  much  satisfaction,  from*  aa 
examination  of  AinswortKs  comment  on  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus*  For  many  vat 
luable  remarks,  connected  with  the  subject  oi 
this  Number,  Dauheny's  Discourses  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Old  and  New  Test,  may 
be  consulted.  And  in  Rhenferdius*s  treatise 
De  Comparatione  Expiationis  Anniv.  Pontifich 
Max.  V.  et  N.  Test.  (Meuscheris  Nov.  Test. 
&c.  p.  1013 — 1039.)  a  most  copious  and  cir* 
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cumstantial  enumeration  is  given,,  of  the  por^ 
ticulars^  in  which  the  annual  expiation  by  the 
Jewish  High  Priest  resembled  the  one  great 
expiation  of  the  New  Testament.  It  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  such  is  the  force  of  the 
resemblance,  that  Socinus  himself  admits  this 
anniversary  sacrifice  of  atonement, — inasmuch  as 
^^  it  was  of  special  divine  ordinance,  at  a  stated 
season,  offered  by  the  High  Priest,  and  appointed 
to  atone  for  all  the  sins  of  all  the  people," — to 
be  fairly  accounted  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  Socin.  Oper.  (Prcelect.  Theol.  cap,  xxii.) 
tom.  1.  p.  583* 


NO.  LXXI, ON   THE   NATURE    AND    IMPORT   OF 

THE   CEREMONY   OF   THE   SCAPE-GOAT. 

Page  62.  (*) — On  this,  see  what  has  been 
said  in  pp.  3/0,  3f  1,  of  vol,  i.  and  attend  par- 
ticularly to  the  5  th,  7  th,  and  lOth  verses  of  the 
xvith  ch.  of  Leviticus,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  two  goats  are,  throughout  the  chapter, 
spoken  of  as  one  sin-offering;  being  expressly 
so  called  in  the  first  of  these  verses;  presented 
jointly  as  the  offering  of  the  people  in  the 
second ;  and  though  separated  into  two  distinct 
parts  by  the  lot  cast  in  the  9th  verse,  yet  each 
described  as  contributing  to  the  atonement  for 
the  people,  as  appears  from  the  10th  verse  com^ 
pared  with  the  17th.    Indeed,  that  the  two  goat^ 
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made  but  one  sin-offering  on  this  occasion^  the 
best  commentators,  freely  admit.  See  JavfiesorCs 
observations  on  this  ch.  of  Leviticus.  The  rea- 
son of  this  seems  obvious.  The  death  of  the 
animal  was  requisite  to  represent  the  means  by 
which  the  expiation  was  effected :  and  the  bear- 
ing away  the  sins  of  the  people  on  thei  head  of 
the  animal  was  requisite  to  exhibit  the  ^ect ; 
namely,  the  removal  of  the  guilt.  But  for 
these  distinct  objects,  two  animals  were  necessary 
to  complete  the  sin-offering. 

It  must  be  allowed  tliat  an  account  some^ 
what  different  has  been  given  of  this  matter  by 
some  very  judicious  commentators..  The  goat 
sent  into  the  wilderness,  and  that  which  was 
offered  up  in  expiation,  jointly,  they  say,  ty- 
pify the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind :  the  former 
animal  exhibiting  that,  which  could  not  be  dis- 
played by  the  latter,  as  having  been  slain; 
namely,  that  Christ  was  not  only  to  be  delivered 
for  our  offences,  but  to  be  raised  again  for  our 
justification,  (Rom.  iv.  25 ;)  and  that  although 
he  was  to  be  crucified  through  weakness,  yet  he 
was  to  Vwe  by  the  power  of  Gqd.  (2  Cor.  xiii.  4.) 
Thus  Ainsivorth,  Bochart,  Alt  in  g,  and  before 
them  Augustine  and  Procopius,  understand  it. 
The  opinion  of  these  writers,  respecting  the  truth 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  dismissal  of  the  second 
goat,  may  perhaps  not  improperly  be  combined 
with  that,   which  has  been  here  proposed :   sjo 
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that^  whilst  the  goat,  which  was  slain^  exem* 
plifies  the  sacrifice  offered  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind; that  which  was  sent  away  alive,  may 
represent^  not  only  the  removal  of  those  sins  ia 
consequence  of  that  sacrifice,  but  also  the  resto- 
ration to  life  t)f  him  by  whom  they  were  so 
removed.  Whether,  however,  this  point  be  ad- 
mitted  or  not,  the  circumstance  of  the  two  goats 
jointly  constituting  one  offering,  by  exhibiting 
its  different  adjuncts,  cannot,  I  think,  with  any 
reason  be  controverted. 

Rhenferd  contends,  that  this  point  is  com- 
pletely established  by  an  evidence  resulting  from 
the  nature  of  the  ceremony  itself.  For,  he  says, 
the  imposition  of  hs^nd^  and  the  confession  and 
implied  translation  of  sins  upon  the  victim, 
being  usual  in  the  sacrifice  of  animals  in  expia- 
tion; and  this  ceremony  being  omitted  in  the 
case  of  the  goat  that  was  slain,  whilst  it  was 
employed  in  the  case  of  the  goat  that  was  sent 
away ;  decidedly  prove,  that  both  animals  were 
designed  to  be  considered  as  one  offering,  and 
that  the  latter,  consequently,  represented  him 
who  was  to  bear  the  sins  of  Israel,  and  by  his 
sufferings  to  expiate  and  to  remove  them.-r— See 
Jac.  Rhenferd.  eocp.  anniv.  &c;  p.  1033,  of 
Meuschen,  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talm. 

Whoever  may  have  a  curiosity  to  know,  whe- 
ther any,  and  what  ceremony,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Scape-goat^  is  observed,  by  the  Jews  of 
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modem  times^  on  the  day  of  Expiation^  may 
turn  to  vol.  i.  pp.  276>  276,  where  he  will  finely 
that  a  cock  is  now  substituted*  for  the  legal  vic- 
tims; and  that  the  entrails  of  the  animal  to 
which  the.  sins  of  the  offerers  are  conceived  to 
have  been  transferred  by  imprecation^  are  ex- 
posed upon  the  top  of  the  house^  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  birds  into  their  solitary  haunts^  in 
like  manner  as  under  the  law,  the  scape-goat 
had  been  conceived  to  carry  away  the  sins^of  the 
peojple  into  the  wilderness.  See  also  Buxtorf. 
Synag.  Jud.  and  Broughtoris  Dictionary  of 
Religions^  Article  Expiation. 


KO.    LXXII.  SOCINIAN   OBJECTIONS   URGED    BY    A 

DIVINE  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH^  AGAINST 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  FICARIOUS  IMPORT  OF 
THlB  MOSAIC  SACRIFICES^  AND  AGAINST  OTHER 
DOCTRINES   OF    THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND. 

Page  63.  (^) — ^The  arguments  in  behalf  of  the 
vicarious  import  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  have 
been  so  fully  examined  in  Numbers  XXXVIII 
and  XXXIX,  that  nothing  need  here  be  added 
to  what  has  been  already  offered  upon  this 
head. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that,  in  reverting  to 
this  subject,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  notice 
the    following   observations;    which  have  beea 
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recently  hazarded  by  a  Divine  of  the  Esta^ 
hlished  Churchy  with  a  rashness  and  a  flip* 
pancy  which  cannot  too  strongly  be  con- 
demned. 

"  Those  who  seek  a  protection  for  their  ab- 
surd and  unscriptural  ideas  of  a  vicarious  punish- 
ment, under  the  shelter  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  do 
not  consider  that  that  ritual  was  solely  intended 
to  preserve  the  Jews  from  the  idolatry  and  po- 
lytheism of  the  neighbouring  nations,  by  keeping 
their  imaginations  sensibly  interested,  their  minds 
perpetually  employed,  and  their  time  continually 
occupied  with  the  performance  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, sacri6ces  and  oblations,  which  all  tended 
to  keep  alive  in  their  minds  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead ;  and  thus  to  preserve  them  a  distinct 
people,  till  the  time  appointed  came  for  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  when 
the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  was  to 
be   done   away,*      There   are,    I    know,    some 

*  The  same  idea  this  author  takes  pains  frequently  to  en. 
force.  In  his  Religion  without  Canty  (p.  112.)  he  states  it 
thus.  ^^  The  ceremonial  laws  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
were  intended  merely  to  preserve  unbroken  tl^e  barrier  be. 

tween  Jew  and  Gentile,  till  the  coming  of  him,"  &c. 

And  yet,  will  it  be  believed,  that  in  the  very  same  page, 
this  determined  enemy  of  every  thing  typical  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  affirms,  that  ''  in  the  Mosaical  law,  the  great 
scheme  of  redemption  was  obscurely  insinuated,  rather  than 
distinctly  pourtrayed,  in  types  and  Jiguresy  in  the  sacrifices 
ot  the  altar,  and'  the  atonements  of  the  Priest.    The  Ae. 
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people  whose  Junctf  is  stronger  than  their  judg-r 
Tnentf  who  suppose  that  the  varied  sacrifices  and 

ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  indeed  all 

» 

deemer^  he  adds,  was  ieen  through  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensatioHy  as  through  a  yell  or  a  glass,  darkly.''  How 
then  does  this  ^^  wise  and  sober"  writer  differ  from  those, 
^^  whose  fancy  prerailing  oyer  their  judgipent"  has  led  them 
to  view  the  Mosaic  dispensation  as  containing  in  it  something 
typical  of  the  Christian?  He  admits,  that  the  sacrifices  and 
atonements  under  tiie  one,  did  obscurely  typify  the  great 
scheme  of  redemption  in  the  other.  And  who  contends  that 
the  type  was  any  other  than  a  faint  and  obscure  draught  of 
the  reality  ?  Thus,  then,  he  saves  his  reader  the  trouble  of  con. 
fttting  the  assertion,  that  the  Jewish  ritual  was  solely  in. 
tended  to  form  a  barrier  between.  Jew  and  Grentile,  and  that 
none  but  a  visionary  could  ever  have  dreamed  of  its  bearing 
a  typical  relation  to  the  Christian  scheme. 

This  is  not  the  only  case,  in  which  the  freedom  and  ya. 
riety  of  this  author's  views  have  led  him  to  mutually  con. 
fronting  positions  on  the  same  subject.  —  To  select  one 
instance  more' out  of  a  rich  abundance. — In  p.  17^9,  of  the 
last  named  work,  he  tells  the  Christian,  that  ^^  it  is  only  by 
personal  acts  of  sin,  hardening  into  habits  of  sin^  that  he 
becomes  a  transgressor,  subject  to  the  wrath  of  God ;"  and, 
agreeably  to  this,  he  asserts  again,  in  p.  210,  that  ^'  it  is 
not  by  some  occasional  misdoings  that  we  are  to  pass  sen. 
tence  on  any  man;^' — that,  ^'  in  estimating  the  worth  of 
the  human  character,  we  are  not  to  form  our  calculations  on 
the  conduct  of  one  single  day,  but  to  take  the  average  of 
many  days  and  years,  and  see  what  proportion  a  man's  vio* 
lotion  of  his  duty  bears  to  its  performance^  his  virtues  io 
his  vices,  his  sins  to  his  righteousness,** — And  yet  this  in. 
dulgent  moralist,  who  had  thus  far  endeavoured  to  relieve  us 
from  any  incpnvenient  pressure  of  sin  upon  our  consciences, 
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the  fractional  parts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation^ 
were  intended  only  as  types  and  figures  of  par- 
ticular facts  and  doctrines  in  the  history  and  in- 
stitution of  the  Messiah. — ThosCy  whose  minds 
are  not  fitted  for  larger  and  grander  views  of 
the  ways  of  God,  may  well  employ  their  time 
in  these  ptierile  conceits,  but  they  tvill  be  des- 
pised  by  wise  and  sober  men,  who  do- not  like 
to  assimilate  the  operations  of  the  -  Deity  to 
the  trick  and  pantomime  of  a  conjurer.^ — The 
Guide  to  Immortality,  by  Robert  FelloweSy 
vol.  iii.  pp.  55,  56.    ' 

Such  are  the  modest  insinuations  of  a  divine, 
whose  mind  is  of  course  ^^  fitted  for  large  and 
grand  views  of  the  ways  of  God  ;^  whose  com- 
prehensive ken  enables  him,  although  unaided 
by  any  lights  from  scripture,  to  discern  what 
was  the  sole  design  of  the  Jewish  ritual ;  who  is 
possessed  of  *^  a  judgment,"  that  at  once  detects 

by  enabling  us  to  reduce  the  balance  against  us  in  th* 
debtor  and  creditor  account  of  transgression  and  righteous^ 
ness,  shortly  after  turns  upon  ns,  all  at  once,  with  this 
unpleasant  sentence :  — *'  7%e  moment  we  have  violated  any 
one  duty  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity,  or  any  one  saying 
of  the  perfect  law  of  Christ;  that  moment  we  are  polluted 
zcith  guilt;  and  without  repentance  obnoxious  to  punish, 
ttient."  See  p.  2^0. — Really,  it  tvere  by  no  means  unad. 
▼iseable,  that  a  writer  (not  excepting  even  a  teacher  of 
tbeology,)  should  take  some  little  pains  to  know  what  his 
own  opinions  were,  before  he  proposed  them  for  the  instruc. 
tlon  of  tfao  public. 
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the  silly  fancies  of  all  such  as  ^'  suppose*  that 
that  ritual  could  bear  any  relation  to  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  who  is  also  "  wise  and  sober''  enough, 
to  **  despise"  all  those,  who,  by  forming  such  a 
supposition,  ^^  assimilate  the  operations  of  the 
t)eity  to  the  trick  and  pantomime  of  a  con- 
jurer.'* 

Now,  who  are  the  persons,  who,  by  forming 
such  strange  suppositions,  and  by  indulgihg  in 
such  "  puerile  conceits,"  have  rendered  them- 
selves the  objects  of  this  gentleman's  contempt  ? 
Not  to  speak  of  the  person  alluded  to  in  the 
last  note,  (who  probably  stands  too  well  with 
the  author,  to  be  exposed  to  any  portion  of 
that  scorn,  which  is  to  be  shared  among  those 
who  entertain  such  notions,)  one  of  the  first  and 
most  distinguished  in  this  way  is  the  Apostle 
Paul.  He  has  gone  the  unreasonable  length  of 
endeavouring  to  prove,  in  a  most  minute  and 
laboured  detail^  that  the  institutions  of  the  Law 
were  but  shadows  of  things  to  come.  But  then, 
of  St.  Paul,  and  his  various  "  puerile  conceits,* 
this  writer  makes  no  account.  The  Apostle, 
he  informs  us,  "  labours  with  mysterious  mean- 
ings, which  he  fails  in  developing  with  sufficient 
perspicuity^ — "  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Pha- 
risees, who  were  wont  to  allegorize  on  the  literal 
sense  of  scripture.  His  writings  have  a  tincture 
of  cabalistical  refinement, — and  even  occasionally 
glimmer  with  a  ray  oj   Grecian  philosophy.'* 
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"  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  bewildered  with 
the  polemical  Christianity  of  that  day." — His 
epistles,  generally,  are  ^^  filled  with  the  abstruse 
discussions  of  Rabbinical  learning ;  or  relate  to 
questions  which  are  at  present  of  more  curiosity 
than  importance^ — "A  modern  believer  has" 
( consequently )  *^  very  little  concern  with  any  of 
the  epistles  of  this  Apostle ;"  or  indeed,  it  must  be 
added,  with  any  of  the  epistles,  all  of  which  this 
writer  finds  to  be  "  involved  in  a  tenfold  obscu- 
rity ;"  and  to  which,  he  pronounces  it  impossible, 
that  we  could  ever  pay  the  smallest  attention,  but 
that "  we  prefer  stumbling  in  darkness ;  that  we  de-^ 
light  more  in  error  than  in  truth ;  or  that  we  ima- 
gine there  is  np  piety  where  there  is  no  mystery." — 
Picture  of  Christian  Pkilosophy.  Pref.  p.  iv. — vi. 
pp.  131, 132. — See  also  Guide  to  Immort.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  230,  23 1,  where  the  same  point  is  again  ear- 
nestly enforced.  In  another  work,  (Relig.  without 
Cant,  pp.  13,  14.)  the  same  author  takes  care 
to  acquaint  his  reader,  more  particularly,  with 
those  Pharisaical  dogmas  and  heathenish  notions, 
\  which  St.  Paul  had  so  deeply  imbibed :  and  he 

illustrates  the  power  of  antient  prejudices  over 
the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  by  a  happy  and  ele- 
gant allusion  to  the  tang  of  the  tainted  cask ; 
which,  as  he  has  presented  it  in  a  latin  phrase, 
likely  to  excite  attention  from  its  novelty,  will, 
he  thinks,  give  to  "  the  sagacious"  a  sufficient 
idea  of  his  meaning. 
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Of  his  meanings  in  truth,  no  person  can  en- 
tertain a  doubt  His  language  isplaii^and  in- 
telligible enough.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  this ;  that  St,  Paul,  and  indeed  the  Authors 
of  all  the  Apostolical  epistles,  have  shewn  them- 
selves to  be  mere  drivellers:  that  we  sliould 
consequently  reject  all  their  fancies ;  discard  the 
hithertb  received  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as 
idle  dreams ;  and  regard  the  Gospel  merely  and 
exclusively/  as  a  mordl  si/stem,  or,  as  he  chooses 
sometimes  to  term  it,  as  a  rule  of  life.  This 
is  the  point  which  this  writer  mainly  labours  to 
establish'  throughout   his   various    theological^ 

*  The  Anticalvinisty  A  Picture  of  Christian  PhiioBophy^ 
Religion  without  Cant^  and  T%e  Guide  to  Immortality,  are 
the  works,  with  which  this  author  has  favoured  the  public  on 
theological  subjects.  [Another  theological  work  has,  I  un« 
derstand,  issued  from  the  same  pen,  since  the  time  at  which 
this  note  was  written :  but  what  the  nature  of  its  contents 
may  be^  I  confess  I  have  not  been  anxious  to  discover.]-— 
Of  these  several  volupies,  all  largely  descanting  upon  the 
morality^  to  the  disparagement,  6r  rather  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the  Christian  excellence  which 
forms  the  favourite  theme,  is  benevolence.  It  were  well,  if 
he  had  treated  those,  from  whose  opinions  he  thinks  proper 
to  dissent,  with  that  mildness  and  brotherly  forbearance, 
which  might  prove  him  to  have  written  under  the  influence  of 
the  virtue  which  he  so  highly  praises.  His  language,  on  the 
contrary,  is  every  where  that  of  the  bitterest  rancour,  and 
the  most  arrogant  contempt,  against  all  who  embrace  the  doc 
trines  which  he  rejects,  and  which,  in  subscribing  the  articles 
of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  he  bound  himself  by  a 
solemn  promise  to  maintain.    Nay,  he  even  dooms  to  the 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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publications.  And  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this, 
he  strenuously  contends  that  the  Christian  religioii 
contains  in  it  no  doctrine  that  is  mysterious  ;* 

place  of  future  torments,  in  common  with  the  most  profligate 
and  abandoned  of  sinners,  all  who  have  taught  the  ^^  false 
and  ^micious  doctrines  of  innate  depntTity,  imputed  righ. 
teousness,  and  such  other  dogmas  as  are  contrary  to  good, 
pess."  Guide  to  Immort.  toI.  i.  p.  316.  Yet  with  all  this  gall 
perpetually  discharging  itself,  charity  and  the  kindly  affec. 
tions  are  the  never-ending  topics  of  declamation  j  a  declama. 
fion  even  sometimes  swelling  into  pindaric. 

LovCy  indeed,  of  one  kigd  or  other,  is  with  this  writer  so 
&Tourite  a  theme,  that  a  late  work,  in  which  he  has  indulg. 
«d  in  the  efi*usion$  of  poetry,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  die 
subject.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  love  there 
treated  of,  is  as  far  removed  from  ChrMian  love,  as  any  that 
a  Christian  minister  could  feel  himself  justified  in  recom. 
mending.— Poeiw#  chiefly  descriptive  of  the  softer  and  more 
delicate  sensations  and  emotions  of  the  heart!!!  Surely^ 
surely,  there  is  mischievous  stu£f  enough  of  this  kind 
abroad,  without  calling  in  the  clergy,  to  contribute  their 
stock  of  silly  love  songSy  to  the  encrease  of  the  nuisance.—* 
And  yet,  perhaps;  the  love.songs  of  this  clergyman  are  not 
more  mischievous  than  his  theology.  They  certainly  are  not 
more  poetic. 

*  "  In  the  following  work,  it  will  perhaps  be  objected 
that  I  have  introduced  no  mysteries :  but  whatever  is  mys. 
terious  is  unnecessary.  The  essentials  of  a  religion  consist 
in  a  few,  and  those  the  plainest  truths.^' — '^  False  religions 
may  extol  the  importance  of  mysteries :  but  there  is  no  mys. 
tery  in  the  true." — Guide  to  Immortality^  vol.  i.  pref.  p. 
xiv, — ^Similar  language  is  scattered  plentifully  amongst  the 
pages  of  this  work.  Being  thus  prepared  to  render  all  per. 
fectly  smooth  throughout  the  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles  being 
aUogetfact  discarded,  our  author  proceeds  with  his  proninc^ 
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Aat  it  pronounces  a  good  moral  life  to  be  the 

knife  in  his  hsiiid,  and  freely  and  unsparingly  lops  or  bends 

every  thing  to  his  own  wish,  and,  as  he  conceiyes,  to  the  great 

edification  of  his  reader.     And  yei^  strange  to  say,  notwith. 

standing  his  plain  reasoning^  which  ''  all  men  in  the  pes* 

session  of  reason  may  understand,"  he  has  left  behinfllhim 

mysteries  not  less  than  those  which  he  boasts  to  have  remor. 

ed ;  if  that  which  cannot  be  comprehended  be  allowed  to  be 

mysterious.     Amongst  many  such,  his  obserTations  upon  the 

incarnation  and  the  atonement,   supply  notable  specimens* 

The  very  opening  of  his  work,  indeed,  cannot  fail  to  satisfy 

all  iwha  examine  it,  of  his  qualifications  as  a  commentator, 

who  is  to  remore  from,  the  sacred  writings  all  the  obscurities 

of  mystery.     Confessing  that  he  cannot  discover  what  mean, 

iDg  should  be  assigned  to  the  word  A«yo(,    he  ^^  gives  no 

translation  to  this  mt^sterious  term,  but  retains  in  the  text 

ihe  original  word  LogoSy  to  which  he  leaves  every  reader 

at  liberty  to  annex  whateTer  interpretation  he  may  think 

best."  (Vol.  i.  p.  3.) — This  is  certainly  a  new  mode  of  re» 

moving  a  difficulty:  and  Mr.  F.  is  evidently  not  quite  satis. 

fied  with  it  himself.     He  therefore,  in  the  succeeding  notes, 

calls  Jn  the  aid  of  Dr.  Lardner,  and  labours,  with  the  help 

of  this  Socinian  ally,  to  explain  the  nature  of  that,  the  term 

to  express  which  he  does  not  venture  to  translate.     And 

now  the  matter  comes  put,   that  this  Logos^   let  the  word 

mean  what  it  may,  must  actually  be  God  himself^    For  if 

it  be  the  reason^  the  xeisdom^  or  the  power  of  God,  then 

what  but  God  himself  can  it  be? — Thus  the  first  point 

gained  in  making  the  matter  plain,  is,  that  the  attribute  of 

any  Being  is  that  Being,-^We\\  then,  this  Logos  is  actually 

God  himself.     IIow  goes  on  the  plain  reasoning  now  l-r^In^ 

the  beginning  zcas  God;  and  God  was  w^ith  God;  and, 

Gqd  was  God. — So  far  there  is  no  mystery  undoubtedly  ; 

npr  yet   in   t(ie  succeeding  assurance,    that.  God    zcas  in 

the  beginning  wUh  God.    And  for  such  communications,  it 

A  a  S 
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only  requisite  condition"^  of  salvation ;  that  in 
the  Gospels  alone  are  to  be  found  comprized 
every  useful  truth  and  every  religious  duty ;  and 

must  be  conceded  io  Mr.  F.  and  his  Socinian  auxiliaries,  that 
the^yangelists  could  have  bat  little  need  of  inspin^tion, 
BuHus  we  adrance  a  little  farther,  we  find  that  this  LogoSy 
(that  is,  God,)  is  called  The  Light;  and  that  this  Lights 
which  in  one  verse  is  God^  becomes,  in  the  next,  the  Mesm 
siahj  ^^  the  visible  image  of  the  wisdom  of  God ;''  and  that 
immediately  after  it  becomes  God  again. — (See  the  notes, 
p.  3 — 7.  Vol.  i.  of  Guide,  &c.) — So  much  for  the  freedom 
from  mystery,  and  clearness  of  exposition,  in  which  this 
author  exults;  and  for  the  want  of  whibh  he  every  where 
indulges  in  the  most  indignant  invectives  against  such  as 
give  support  to  the  creeds  and  articles  of  the  Established 
Church ;  all  of  whom  indiscriminately  he  never  fails  to  abuse 
as  ignorant  and  intolerant,  in  a  manner  that  evidently  marks 
where  these  terms  may  justly  be  applied. 

A  glance  at  the  exposition  of  the  introductory  verses  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  as  given  in  pp.  79,  80,  of  the  1st  vol.  of 
this  work,  will  satisfy  the  reader,  with  what  associates  this 
Church  of  England  divine  Is  to  be  ranked  in  his  comments 
upon  Scripture. 

*  Guide  to  Immor»  vol.'i.  p.  327. — ^This  is  also  the  fami. 
liar  language  of  Mr.  F.  throughout.  The  clergy  he  says, 
(Vol.  1.  p.  323.)  ^'  ought  solely  and  exclusively  to  be  the 
moral  teachers  of  the  people."  (He  means  to  say,  that  the 
clergy  ''  ought  to  be  solely  and  exclusively  moral  teachers 
of  the  people.")  Indeed  he  carries  this  point  so  far,  that  he 
would  have  ''  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  compellsd 
to  teach  nothing  but  that  pure  morality  which  Christ  taught, 
without  any  cant  or  m^BteryJ*^ — Religion  without  Cant,  p. 
131. — It  has  been  remarked  of  the  work  so  entitled, — ^which 
^eals,   usque  ad  nauseam,   in  the  cant  or   oommon.p1ace 
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that  consequently  in  his  Own  work^  which  pro- 
fesses to  give  a  just  view  of  whatever  the  Gospels 
teach^  the  Christian  reader  will  meet  ^^  a  feithfiil 
and  a  cheering  Guide  to  Immortality^  The 
author  goes  yet-  farther :  he  holds^  that  our  Sa* 
viour*s  Sermon  on  the  Mount  '^  contains  a  ftm- 
mary  of  every  thing  which  it  is  necessary  to 
believe  or  to  practise.'*  (Anti  calvinist,  pp.  1 3. 
25.)  So  that  even  his  own  three  volumes^  ex- 
planatory of  the  true  meaning  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists^ are  in  a  great  degree  superfluous ;  inas- 
much as  the  substance  of  a  few  chapters  which 
have  been  given  by  one  of  them,  comprehends 
all  that  is  actually  requisite.  This  is  undoubtedly 
making  brief .  work  with  the  writings  of  the 
New  Te&tament :  and,  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
he  might  with  as  much  propriety  have  entitled 
his  book,  a  short  cut,  as  a  cheering  guide^  to 
immortality. 

But  that  we  may  appreciate  the  more  justly 
the  value  of  this  writer's  theological  opinions,  it. 
is  necessary  to  observe,    that  whilst  he  every 

usual  with  a  certain  class  of  writers  on  the  subjects  of  libcm 
raia^j  benevolence^  mbralUyj  &c.  blended,  at  the  same  time 
(in  the  indulgence  it  is  to  be  presumed  of  benevolent  and 
moral  feelings,)  with  no  small  portion  of  the  cant  of  invec^ 
tioe  against  all  the  supporters  of  the  established  religion,— 
that  instead  of  being  denominated  Religion  without  Cantj  it 
might  by  a  slight  transposition  haye  acquired  a  much  more 
appropriate  description,  Cant  wUhaiU  Bieligion. 

AaS 
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where  ♦  insists  on  the  propriety  of  confining  the 
entire  range  of  Christian  instruction  within  the 
limits  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  as  recorded  by 
the  Evangelists,  he  at  the  same  time  very  can- 
didly informs  us,  that  some  of  the  grandest  and 
most  important  truths  of  Christianity  were  not 
made  known  to  the  Apostles  until  after  their 
master's  death.  "  The  great  mystery  of  a  suffer ^ 
ing  Messiah,"  he  says,  (and  with  what  consis-- 
tency  he  talks  of  such  a  mystery,  or  of  any 
mystery  whatever,  let  the  reader  judge)  "  could 
not  prudentially  be  explained,  and  was  not 
openly  and  unreservedly  taught  till  after  his  re- 
surrection." (Guidcj  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  344.)  In  the 
sentence  preceding  this,  he  takes  care  to  state 
distinctly,  that,  during  the  life  of  our  Lord,  this 
knowledge  was  withheld  even  from  his   imme- 

^  Besides  what  has  been  already  quoted  upon  this  subject, 
in  p,  361,  we  find  the  following  remarks  in  this  writer's 
Chiide  to  Imm,  vol.  iii.  p.  231. ^^  Those,  who  prefer  re- 
ligious speculation  to  the  practice  of  religion,  or  who  w'ish 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  und  to  re*kindle  the  heat  of  con. 
troversies,  whose  lustre  and  whose  interest  have  long  since 
been  lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  may  dedicate  the  best  portion 
of  their  days  to  the  fruitless  study  of  that  impen^iously  dark 
and  inextricably  bewildering  polemical  matter^  Whictt  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Apostolical  epistles." — "  But  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  as  they  are  contained  in  his  various  parables  and 
discourses  in  the  four  Evangelists,  contain  all  the  instruc* 
tlbns  which  are  necessary  U>  our  improvement  in  righteous, 
ness; — include^  in.^hort,  erery  essentid  principle  of  genuine  ^ 
Christianity," 
J 
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diate  followers.  Neither  .could  it  have  been  com- 
municated to  them^  in  the  interval  between  the 
resurrection  and  ascension^  consistently  with  the 
representation  of  the  case  which  this  author 
gives:  for  he  particularly  acquaints  us^  (whidi 
he  admits  to  be  more  than  the  Evangelists  them- 
selves have  done,)  with  the  subjects  of  our 
Lord's  discourse  during  that  interval.  '^  It  was 
principally  occupied  with  instructions  relative  to 
their  (the  Apostles')  ministry,**  &c.  But  "  all 
things  necessary  for  the  belief  or  the  prac- 
tice ofmen^  and  which  are  essential  to  salvation^ 
our  Lord  had  repeatedly  inculcated  on  his  dis- 
ciples before  his  death.'*  And  accordingly,  *^  the 
Apostles  delivered  nothing  necessary  to  salvation, 
which  Christ  had  not  previously  enjoined  in  his 
discourses  to  his  disciples;  and  of  which  we 
have  a  copious  summary  in  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists."  (Guide,  &c.  vol.  iii.  pp.  229,  230.) 
— ^What  now  follows  from  all  this? — ^That  "  the 
great .  mystery  of  a  suffering  Messiah^  is  of 
no  importance  in  the  Christian  scheme.  For 
nothing  is  important  that  is  not  contained  in 
our  Lord's  discourses  delivered  before  his  death, 
and  as  they  are  given  to  us  by  the  Evangelists: 
and  in  these  discourses,  we  are  told,  the  subject 
of  a  sufiering  Messiah  is  careliilly  suppressed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  variety  of 
the  author  s  views  upon  this  head.  He  has  again' 
and  again  assured  us^  that  our  Lord  had,  in  several 
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discourses  before  his  death,  communicated  to  his 
disciples  every  important  truth:  and  yet  he  freely 
confesses^  in  other  places,  that  there  were  several 
-important  truths  which  were  not  so  communi- 
cated, but  which  our  Lord  had  promised  to  convey 
to  his  disciples  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  whom  he 
would  send  to  them  after  his  death.  (Gvide^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  64. ) — It  is  true  indeed,  that  as  to  this 
holy  spirit^  or  paraclete^  Mr.  F.  questions,* 
(p.  63)  whether  it  may  not  simply  signify  Christ's 
RESURRECTION  AND  ASCENSION'*!!  This,  howcvcr, 
he  proposes  only  to  the  "  dispassionate  and  deep- 

*  "  It  \%  a  question,  which  piajr  be  proposed  to  calm  and 
dispassionate  and  deep-thinking  men,  whether  our  Lord, 
under  the  idea  of  a  paraclete  or  counsellor,  spoke  of  his 
resurrection  and  ascension;  events  which  so  greatly  contri. 
buted  to  dispel  the  prejudices,  to  enlighten  the  minds,  and  to 
elevate  the  l^earts  of  his  disciples;  and,  in  short,  to  lead  them 
into  all  truth."— So  much  (or  plain j  unrefined^  natural  expo, 
sition.  Now^,  if  in  speaking  of  the  comforter  that  was  to  be 
sent,  our  Lord  meant  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  it  is 
evident  that  we  may  substitute  these  words  for  that  which  they 
imply,  wherever  it  is  spoken  of.  And  then,  our  Lord's  address 
to  his  disciples  would  run  thus :  ^^  If  I  go  not  away,  mi/[ 
resurrection  and  ascension  will  not  come  to  you ;  but  if  I  go, 
I  will  send  him  (i.  e.  mi/  resurrection  and  ascension)  unto  you. 
And  when  he  is  come,**  &c.  *'  However,  when  he  cometh, 
even  the  spirit  of  truth,  (or,  in  other  words,  mi;  resurrection 
and  ascension^)  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth:  for  he  (that 
is,  mi/  resurrection  and  ascension}  will  not  speak  of  himself," 
&c. — I  certainly  must  leave  this  to  ''  the  dispassionate  an4 
deep  thinking,"  for  I  ^nd  it  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  mtt 
ronqpr^hension. 
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ikinking.'* — But  what  again  shall  we  «ay  of  the 
Evangelical  narration,  as  Mr.  F.  describes  the 
matter  in  another  place?  (p.  68.)  ^^  After  my 
resurrectuniy  I  will  declare  to  you  the  will  and 
counsels  of  the  Father,  without  any  indistinct^ 
ness  or  obscurity.^  And  yet  to  this  he  imme- 
diately subjoins;  '^  the  sacred  historians  have  only  ^ 
very  briefly  rteited  the  discourses  of  Jesus  with 
his  disciples  (ifter  his  resurrection.^ — ^Thus,  then, 
"  the  will  and  counsels  of  the  Father^  the 
expounding  in  all  the  sanptures,  (beginning 
from  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,)  the  things 
concerning  himself ^ — which  were  vouchsafed  by 
Christ  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  and 
which  the  Evangelists  have  (not  "  briefy^  but) 
not  at  all  *^  recited,**  are  to  be  sought  for  pre- 
cisely where  it  is  confessed  that  they  are  not:  and 
the  Gospels  are  alone  to  be  referred  to,  fwr  clear 
and  distinct  views  of  doctrines,  which  the  Gos- 
pels do  not  contain :  whilst  that  part  of  scripture 
is  to  be  rejected  as  unnecessary  and  even  injurious, 
which  was  specially  allotted  to  the  purpose  of 
communicating  to  mankind,  that  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  which  the  Spirit  of  truth,  as  well  as  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  conveyed  to  the  Apostles,  sub- 
isequent  to  his  resurrection. 

Thus  we  find  this  writer,  who  is  to  clear  away 
all  mystery  and  difficulty  from  Scripture  truth, 
perpetually  at  variance  with  himself  no  less  than 
^ith  the  real  doctrines  of  Christianity.    Surely, 
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he  should  have  endeavoured  to  form  at  least  « 
consistent  set  of  opinions,  before  he  attempted  to 
obtrude  them  on  the  public ;  and  more  particu- 
larly, before  he  ventured  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  Christian  world,  by  an  open  rejection  of 
one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  inspired 
»  scripture.     Humility  however,  is  not  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  this  writer :  and  certainly  knowledge 
is  npt  his^r^. — ^Any  reply  to  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Fellowes,  for  the  rejection  of  the 
epistles  in  the  investigation  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  arguments 
themselves.     Independent  of  their  extravagance^ 
(I  had  almost  said  their  folly,)  they  carry  in  them, 
as  we  have  seen,  their  own  refutation.     In  truth, 
the  object  of  our  Saviour's  life  was  to  supply  the 
subject,  not  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  the 
GospeL    The  Evangelists  therefore  confine  them- 
selves to  the  simple  duty  of  narration:  and  the 
doctrines,  which  altogether  depended  upon  what 
our  Lord  had  done  and  suffered,  particularly  upon 
his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  into  heaven^ 
were,  after  this  groundwork  was  fairly  laid,  to  be 
fully  set  forth  by  those,  to  whom  our  blessed 
Saviour  had  solemnly  promised  the  unerring  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  were  especially  de- 
signated  by  him    for  that  very  purpose.      See 
p.  471 — 474.  of  vol.  i.  for-  farther  observations 
upon  the  attempt  made  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  his 
Socinian  phalanx,  similar  to  this  of  Mr.  F.'s  to 
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beat  down  the  authority  of  the  Epistles.  By 
rejecting  the  Epistles,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  doctrines  which  they  contain,  Mr.  E. 
indeed  thinks  that  he  may  *  reconcile  "  Jews, 

*  Upon  this  prudential  plan  of  clearing  away  mysteries 
from  Christianity,  in  order  to  bring  inddels  of  all  descriptions 
within  its  pale,  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  obsenrations  of  a 
writer,  wliose  opinions  deserve  at  least  as  much  respect  as 
those  of  Mr.  Fellowes, — ^^  As  to  the  mysterious  articles  of 
our  faith,  which  Infidels  woukl  by  no  means  have  u^  forget ; 
*  Who,'  say  they,  '  can  swallow  them  ?'  In  truth,  none  but 
those  who  think  it  no  dishonour  to  their  understandings  to 
qredit  their  Creator.  Socinus,  like  our  Infidels,  was  one  of  a 
narrow  throat;  and  out  of  a  generous  compassion  to  the 
Sclriptures,  (which  the  world,  it  seems,  had  misunderstood  for 
1500  years,)  was  for  weeding  them  of  their  mysteries;  and 
rendering  them,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  infallible  reason,  undis*. 
gusting  and  palatable  to  all  the  rational  part  of  mankind. 
Wht/  should  honest  Jews  and  Turks  be  frighted  from  us  by 
the  Trinity y  S;c.  ?  He  was  for  making  religion  familiar  and' 
inoffeifsiYe.  And  so  he  did;  and  unchristian  too," — The 
same  admirable  writer  subjoins.  ^^  Those  things  which  our 
hands  can  grasp,  our  understandings  cannot  comprehend. 
Why  then  deny  to  the  Deity  himself,  the  privilege  of  being 
one  amidst  that  multitude  of  mysteries^  which  he  has  made  ?" 
— Such  are  the  striking  and  just  reflexions  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Young ^  on  this  important  subject,  in  his  Centaur  not 
Fabulous^  (p.  14.)  a  work,  which  in  this  age  of  frivolity, 
voluptuousness  and  ir religion,  I  would  particularly  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  young  reader,  promising  him  in 
the  perusal,  not  less  entertainment  from  the  li?eliucss  of  its 
illustrations  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  wit,  than  improvement 
from  the  soundness  of  its  reasonings  and  the  animation  of  its 
pi«ty.  ^ 
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Turks,  and  infidels  of  whatever  denomination**  \% 
Christianity.  (Guide,  &c.  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  xv.) 
— ^No;  that  he  will  not  effect:  but  he  will  accom- 
plish this, — he  will  render  Christianity  very  little 
different  from  what  Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels, 
have  alre$idy  embraced. 

Thus  then,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that 
we  have  the  very  essence  of  Socinianism,  presented 
to  us  by  a  writer,  in  the  garb  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Established  Church :  a  writer  too,  who  expatiates 
in  every  page  on  the  moral  virtues ;  on  the  virtues 
of  truth,  honesty,  and  fidelity ;  whilst  he  openly 
boasts  of  the  good  policy,  of  continuing  in  the 
bosom  of  that  Communion,  which  he  labours  to 
subvert;  and  exultingly  avows  his  breach  of  those 
solemn  engagements,  by  virtue  of  which  he  ob- 
tained admission  within  its  pale.  Such  plain 
and  unenlightened  Christians,  as  have  not  ac- 
quired a  relish  for  the  refinements,  which  enable 
an  ingenious  casuist  to  violate  his  promise  and  to 
betray  his  trust,  will  be  apt  to  suspect,  that  in 
this  author's  hands,  Christianity  has  not  only 
been  abridged  of  its  mysteries,  but  also  curtailed 
somewhat  in  its  morality.  For  what  do  those 
articles  contain,  to  which  every  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  has  declared  his  entire  and 
unfeigned  assent,  but  the  very  doctrines,  which 
this  Gentleman  ridicules  and  rejects?  Surely,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the 
Redemption,  and  the  various  other  momentous 
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Christian  truths>  which  they  pronounce  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian faith^  are  not  to  be  found  comprized  in  the 
Sermon  on  the'  Mounts  which  this  author  main- 
tains to  be  a  ^^  summary  of  every  things  which 
it  is  necessary  to  believe  or  to  practise.^* 

It  is  indeed  scarcely  conceivable^  how  a  person 
in  the  possession  of  a  sane  understanding  can 
reconcile  to  himself,  subscription  to  the  articles  of 
any  Church,  and  rejection  of  the  doctrines  which 
those  articles  define.  To  say,  as  this  author 
does,  that  the  sixth  article,  in  pronouncing,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  received  as  an  article  of  faith 
which  is  not  founded  in  holy  writ,  supplies  a  dis* 
pensation  from  the  obligation  of  the  rest,  is  to 
make  as  short  work  with  the  articles  of  the 
Church,  as  he  has  already  made  with  the  canon 
of  Scripture.  Would  it  not,  under  these  circum- 
stances, have  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble,  to 
reduce  the  articles  of  the  Church  to  the  single 
declaration  of  the  sixth?  Or,  indeed,  were  we  to 
seek  the  simplicity,  which  this  author  so  strongly 
recommends,  the  sixth  article  itself  must  be  yet 
farther  reduced,  to  correspond  to  the  just  dimen- 
sions of  gospel  truth ;  and  the  whole  that  our 
Church  should  pronounce  to  be  requisite;  for  the 
true  belief  of  a  Christian  teacher,  should  at  once 
be  confined  to  the  range  pf  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  But,  to  a  person  not  desirous  of 
escaping  from  the  obligations  of  a  solemn  engage- 
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ment,  it  would  naturally  occur,  that  the  Church/ 
in  propounding  certain  articles  of  belief,  could 
never  have  acted  so  absurdly,  as  to  superadd  t6 
these,  one  paramount  article,  which  was  to  do 
away  the  obligation  of  all  the  rest.  On  the  con- 
trary,  he  would  necessarily  reason  thus :  that, 
whilst  certain  doctrines  are  proposed  as  iairticles  of 
faith,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  declared  that  none 
are  to  be  received,  as  such,  which  are  not  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture;  it  is  clearly  in- 
tended to  'be  conveyed,  that  the  articles  proposed 
are  founded  upon  that  authority^  and  to  be  re- 
ceived as  articles  of  faith,  by  those  only^  who 
conceive  them  to  be  so  founded. 

The  language  which  Mr.  Fellowes's  reasoning 
would  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  framers  of  the' 
articles,  is  rather  whimsical.  **  For  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  diversities  of  opinion^  and  the  esta- 
blishing of  consent  touching  true  religion,*  we 
require  from  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England  an  unfeigned  assent,  to  the  several 
doctrines,  which  Ue  propose ;  and  for  the  better 
effecting  the  aforesaid  purpose,  we  also  require  of 
them,  each  for  himself,  according  to  his  private 
interpretation  of  scripture,  to  modify,  or  to  reject 
those  doctrines,  at  pleasure;  and  to  introduce  such  ' 
diversities  of  opinion,  as  they  may  respectively 

*  The  Tale  of  our  Articles,  in  describing  the  object  for 
which  they  are  framed^  uses  the  rery  words  which  are  here  , 
printed  in  Italics. 
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think  fit."— This  is  Mr.  Fellowes's  view  of  th« 
matter.  I  would  suggest  to  him  a  view  of  it 
iomewhat^  different,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
Afiost  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  £nglish 
Church  at  the  present  day. — ^**  I  do  willingly  and 
ex  animo  subscribe  to  the  thirty -nine  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  the  indispensable 
form  of  subscription;  and  therefore  it  behoves 
every  one,  before  he  offers  himself  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders,  to  peruse  carefully  the  Articles 
of  our  Church,  and  to  compare  them  with  the 
written  word  of  God.  If,  upon  mature  exami- 
nation, he  beUeves  them  to  be  authorized  by 
Scripture,  he  may  (Conscientiously  subscribe  them ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks,  that  he  sees 
reason  to  dissent  from  any  of  the  doctrines  as* 
serted  in  them^  no  hope  of  emolmnent  or  honour, 
no  dread  of  inconvenietice  or  disappointment, 
should  induce  him  to  express  his  solemn  assent  to 
propositions^  which,  in  fact,  he  does  not  believe/* 
—(Bisfiop  of  Lincoln*s  Elements,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  567.) — According  to  Mr.  Fellowes's  reasoning, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  Christian  minister  may  ex- 
press his  solemn  assent  to  propositions,  which,  in 
fact,  he  does  not  believe.     And  this  is  the  writer 

*  Dr.  Balguy,  ia  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  touch« 
itig  the  articles,  affirms,  that  ^^  every  word  that  comes  from 
oar  mouths  in  opposition  to  the  established  faith,  is  a  violation 
of  the  most  solemn  engagements  ^  and  an  act  of  disobedience  to 
lawful  authority.'* 
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who  resolves  the  whol§  of  Christianity  initd  fM-^ 
rality. 

Juravi  lingud,  mentem  injuratam  gerOy  is  a 
sentiment  which  has  seldom  been  so  openly 
avowed^  as. by  this  gentleman.  ^The  dishonest 
subterfuge  of  mental  reservation^  has  been  often 
charged  upon  that  Church  against  whose  corrup- 
tions it  has  been  the  glory  of  ours  to  protest.  It 
might  *  now  with  justice  be  retorted  upon  our 
own,  if  indeed  it  could  (as  I  confidently  trust  it 

*  It  has  in  truth  been  retorted.  In  a  late  publication,  by  a 
'  Roman  CathoHc  writer,  and  directed  eren  against  those  of  our 
clergy,  who  conceive  themselves  to  be  bound  by  their  subscrip. 
tion  to  consider  the  articles  merely  as  articles  oi peace.     Eren 
of  these  this  author  pronounces,  that  they  must  be  allowed  to 
have  acted  under  impressions  ^^  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
Christian  sincerity,  and  favourable  to  peijury."     What  then 
would  the  same  writer  have  said  of  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  -who,  so  far  from  viewing  those  Articles,  to  whith  he 
had  solemnly  declared  his  unfeigned  assent^  as  Articles  of 
peacCy  openly,  arraigns  them  as  grossly  antiscripturaly  and 
professes  it  to  be  his  determination  to  oppose  and  to  overturn* 
them  by  every  means  in  his  power? — The  passage  to  which  I 
have  referred,  is  to  be  found  at  p.  Ivi.  of  the  Jntroductian  to  a 
work,  entitled  The  Protestant  Jpologyfor  the  Roman  Cathom 
lie  Church. — The  author  of  the  Introduction,    (who  styles 
himself  Irenwus)  possesses  ability  and  information,  worthy  of  . 
a  better  cause  than  that  which  he  has  undertaken  to  support ; 
and  many  things  have  fallen  from  his  pen,  in  that  treatise, 
which  well  deserve  the  consideration  of  Protestant  divines. — I 
mention  this  the  more  willingly,  because  it  has  not  been  my  lot 
to  meet  with  publications  by  any  late  writer  of  the  Romish 
Churchy  alike  deserving  of  i^otice* 
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cannot)  reasonably  be  supposed^  that  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  subscription^  similar  to  those  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  F.  prevail  in  any  degree  ainongst 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment* 

But,  after  all,  we  do  not  find  this  gentleman 
completely  satisfied  with  his  own  views  of  the 
subject*  In  the  wish,  which  he  expresses,*  that 
Parliament  should  give  relief  from  all  subscrip- 
tions to  doctrine,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  is  not 
altogether  contented  with  the  dispensation,  which 
he  conceives  the  6th  article  to  supply.  Whether 
Parliament,  however,  grant  such  relief  or  not,  his 
free  spirit  is  not  to  ,be  restrained.—"  When  the 
Church  of  England  got  rid  of  one  Pope,  it  never 
intended  to  raise  up  thirty-nine  in  its  placc^^J* 
(p.  xxi. )  And  if  the  Church  presume  to  do  so, 
he  is  at  all  events  released  from  such  iniquitous 
exercise  of  authority,  by  a  duty  of  higher  obliga- 
tion, the  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  great  spiri- 
tual king«    (p.  xxi-^xxiii.)     But  it  may  be  asked^ 

*■  Cruide  to  Imm,  toI.  i.  pp.  xviii,  xix. 

+  It  is  curioas  to  observe  this  advocate  for  Christian  free# 
dom,  who  spurns  with  such  indignation  these  Popes  which 
are  imposed  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  devising  at  the 
same  tim«  a  Pope  of  his  own,  to  which  he  would  have  the 
'Whole  body  of  the  clergy  compelled  to  bend  the  knee.  For, 
AS  we  have  already  seen,  (note  *  pp.  356,  357.)  his  fayourite 
plan  is,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  should  be  com« 
VELLED  to  teach  nothing  but  pure  morality.  Thus,  Ifl^e  most 
Df  the  other  inighty  advocates  for  freedom,  the  liberty  which 
lie  wishes  for^  is  merely  the  liberty  to  deprive  others  of  theirf  r 
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whether  this  duty  authorizes  him  to  betray  hit 
trust,  by  voluntarily  continuing  a  member  of  a 
particular  communion,  which  he  labours,  in  vio« 
lation  of  the  itiost  solemn  engs^ments,  to  over^ 
turn;  labours  to  overturn,  by  the  very  means 
which  his  connexion  with  that  communion  sup* 
plies;  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  means,  he 
pretty  plainly  intimates  to  be  the  principal  cause^ 
for  which  he  maintains  that  connexion,  (pp. 
xix.  XX.) 

It  i^,  however,  but  fair  to  state,  that,  in  this 
deliberate  endeavour  to  overturn  the  doctrines 
which  the  articles  enforce,  this  author  considers 
himself  by  no  means  chargeable  with  a  violation 
of  his  engagements.  Tlie  argument  indeed  is 
somewhat  new.  It  amounts  to  this :  that  he  who 
attends  to  the  direct,  natural,  and  obvious  mean* 
ing  of  the  articles,  is  least  likely  to  arrive  at  their 
right  construction:  and  that  as  to  the  letter,  they 
are  in  truth  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  Whoever  doubts  ,this  to  be  a 
fair  representation,  may  turn  to  the  pages  last 
referred  to;  and  also  to  p.  33—42.  of  Relig.  with' 
out  Cant,  where  we  find  the  author  more  fully 
unfolding  the  entire  mystery  of  his  reasoning 
upon  this  subject ;-— for  mystery  and  paradox  this 
author  does  not  dislike,  where  they  are  of  his  own 
creation.  It  is  there  laid  down,  authoritatively, 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  articles  is  not  to  be 
collected  from  the  articles  themselves^  but  from 
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ftie  sense  of  the  clergy  at  larg^;  who,  it  is 
affirmed,  '^  may  pilt  amf  construction*  upon  them 
which  they  think  best:**  that,  "  according  to  that 

*  Dr.  Foley ^  a  writer  certainly  tiot  bf  the  same  stamp  with 
JM[r.  Fellowes,  gires  a  Very  different  acconnt  of  this  matter* 
^'  Subscription  to  Articles  of  Religion,  though  no  more  than  a 
declaration  of  the  subscriber's  assent,  may  properly  enougli^ 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  oaths,  because  it 
Is  governed  by  the  same  rule  of  interpretation ;  which  rule  is 
the  ANtMus  iMPONENTis.  The  enquiry,  therefore,  concerning 
sabscription,  will  be,  t^ii  impdsuit^  et  quo  ^n£mo/^T^(Princu 
pies  of  Morai  and  Political  Philosophy^  p.  148.) — This  is 
manifestly  an  enqniry,  of  a  nature  very  far  removed  from  that^ 
which  Mr.  f".  recommends  to  ns. .  And,  although  I  cannot 
agree  with  Dr.  Paley  either  as  tohis  general  notion  ^  the  inteni 
of  the  articles,  or  as  io  his  idei,  that  the  animus  imponentis 
iermifudes  with  the  legislature  that  enacted  them,  yet  it  can* 
Bot,  I  think,  be  reasonably  denied,  that  he  proposes  the  true 
principle  of  their  interpretation.  A  just  corrective  of  the 
lauty,  with  which  Dr.  Paley  applies  that  principle,  may  be 
found  in  JMr.  Gisborne^s  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy^ 
p.  190—192.  To  this  Work,  as  well  is  to  the  Bishop  of 
lancoln^s  Elements^  I  would  earnestly  advise  the  divinity 
student  to  resort,  for  accurate  notions  upon  this  subject. 
Very  loose  opinions  have  been  scattered  abroad,  by  various 
writers,  upon  this  point;  a  point,  which  of  ail  others  demands 
a  most  conscientious  precision.  But  of  all  these  writers, 
^one,  perhaps,  of  any  note,  has  advanced  a  more  relaxed 
system,  than  the  late  Cambridge  Professor,  Dr.  Hey,  who,  in 
bis  Lectures  on  Divinity^  however  much  of  learning  and  good 
sense  they  may  otherwise  contain,  has  certainly  merited  the 
charge  made  by  Bishop  Law,  of  leading  the  members  of  the 
Church  ^^  into  all  the  labyrinths  of  a  loose  and  a  perfidious 
casuistry."    (Vol.  «.p.  13.)     His  description  of  fheaatmr^ 
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construction,  the  articles  may  and  ought  to  be 
subscribed:"*  and  that  he^  who  thus  subscriber 
them,  inasmuch  as  he  maintains  a  unity  of  doc- 
trine with  the  majority  of  his  brethren,  "  is  a 
better  friend  to  the  Church  of  England^  than  he 
is,  who  may  subscribe  the  articles  in  a  sense 
more  agreeabk  to  the  letter,"  &c. — ^Thus  we  are 
informed  by  a  writer,  who  boasts  of  not  submit- 

of  the  tacit  tepedl  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Geneva^  (yoL  ii. 
p.  56.)  and  his  manifest  recominendation  of  it  as  an  example 
to  be  followed  by  other  churches,  will  supply  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.—- Dr.  Powell^  again,  another 
eminent  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  given  but 
loo  much  colour,  by  certain  expressions  of  his  in  his  Discourse 
on  Subscr^ionsy  for  the  wild  opinions  of  Mr.  Fellowes  upon 
this  subject :  although  when  well  considered,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  context,  they  will  be  found  to  give  him  no  support. 
The  following  observations  of  this  writer  deserve  to  be  quoted. 
Speaking  of  the  subscription  of  the  clergy y  he  says;  ^^  Our 
articles  of  Religion  are  not  merely  articles  of  Peace.  They 
are  designed  also  as  a  test  of  our  opinions.  For,  since  it  can. 
not  be  imagined,  that  men  should  explain  with  clearness,  or 
enforce  with  earnestness,  or  defend  ^ith  accuracy  of  judgment, 
such  doctrines  as  they  do  not  believe ;  the  Church  requires  of 
those,  who  are  appointed  ix>  teach  religion,  a  solemn  declara. 
tion  of  their  faith.  Nor  is  it  more  unreasonable  to  exclude  a 
man  from  this  office,  who,  through  error,  unavoidable,  sup,« 
pose,  and  innocent  error,  is  unfit  to  execute  it;  than  to  deny 
bim  a  civil  employment,  for  which  he  is  accidentally  disquali. 
fied.  He  therefore  who  assents  to  our  articles,  must  have 
examined  them,  and  be  convinced  of  their  truth."— Dr. 
PoweWi  Discourses  on  various  subjects^  pp.  33,  34.  The 
whole  of  dun  passage  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
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ting  his  opinions  to  authorityi  that  we  are  not  to 
exercise  our  private  judgment  in  discovering  the 
true  sense  of  the  articles,  but  to  take  it  entirely 
on  trust  from  others.     This  however  turns  out, 
m  the  conclusion,  to  be  after  all,  but  a  convenient 
mode  of  rendering  the  whole  dependant  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  very^  individual,  who  thus  mo- 
destly disclaims  its  exercise.    For,  since  all  is  now 
to  be  decided  by  the  suflfrage  of  the  clergy,  and 
since  there  is  no  practicable  contrivance  whereby 
this  suffrage  can  be  numerically  collected^  the 
sense  of  the  majority  mUst,  of  course,  be  precisely 
that,  which  each  individuk^  may  conceive  it  to  be. 
But  again,  as  it  is  not  merely  *^  the  majority  of 
the  living  members,**  but  '^  particularly  the  most 
learned,  upright,  and  judicious  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  constitute  that  Church  ;'* 
it  must  be  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  these,  it 
is  manifest,  that  is  to  determine  the  point.     Now 
who  are  the  most  learnedy  upright^  ^xiA  judicious 
members  of  that  Church  ?  These  clearly  can  be 
no  other  than  they  who  reject  all  mystery;  who 
make  Christianity  nothing  but  a  moral  rule ;  who 
can  discern  in  it  nothing  more  than  Dr.  Priestley 
or  Mr.  Belsham,  or  any  other  free  expositor  who 
would  divest  it  of  all  its  peculiarities;  who,  in 
short,  agree  with  Mr.  FeUowes  in  pronouncing 
the  entire  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  be  comprized  in  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.    Thus,  then,  it  appears,   that  our 
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author  ends  where  he  b^n,  and  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  articles  as  well  as  the  genuine 
sense  of  scripture,  is  to  be  collected  only  from 
him  who  has  supplied  us  with  The  Guide  ta 
Immortality  • 

Now  what  is  all  this  less  than  insanity  ?  But 
it  is  the  insanity  of  a  vain  mind,  of  which  we 
see  too  many  instances  on  religious  subjects 
daily.  Well  might  a  periodical  writer,  whose 
attachment  to  religious  truth  entitles  him  to 
general  praise,  describe  this  writer  as  *^  pre- 
sumptuous^ idolizing  his  own  conceptions,  and 
fancying  his  own  reason  infallible,  and  cutting 
short  the  line  of  faith,  exactly  where  it  happens 

to  interfere  with  their  suggestions. Already'* 

(it  is  added) "^  '^  he  is  a  latitudinarian  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word:  the  natural  progress 
is  from  that  to  a  fanciful  self-willed  merelv  no- 
minal  Christian  ;  making  even  the  Gospels  bend 
to  his  own  whim.  From  this  point  the  de- 
scent to  Deism  or  even  Atheism  is  perfectly 
easy:  nor  do  we  know  indeed  that  a  Deist  differs 
much,  except  in  name,  from  such  a  Christian." 

Mr.  F.  has,  it  is  true  congratulated  himself 
on  hi9  good  fortune,    in   being  the  subject  of 

*  It  should  be  observed,  that  these  remarks  were  drawn 
forth  by  one  of  the  earliest  of  this  writer's  performances. 
He  has  since  travelled  farther  in  the  same  direction  y  ancj 
given  additional  proof  of  the  justice  of  these  animadyersions. 
and  the  truth  of  these  pro^ostics. 
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these  animadvereions  of  the  British  Critic;  as 
they  have  furnished  the  occasion  of  his  ^*  receiv- 
ing so  much  elegance  of  praise,  from  one  who 
is  equally  distinguished  by  the  vigour  of  his 
intellect,  and  the  fervour  of  his  benevolence.** 
(Relig.  without  Cant,  pref.  p.  xxxviii.) — ^That 
Dr,  Parr  has  proved  his  benevolence,  by  the 
high  panegyric  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
F.  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  whether  he 
has  done  equal  credit  to  his  intellect,  or,  what 
is  of  more  consequence,  whether  .he  has  served 
the  cause  of  truth  and  of  Christianity  by  such 
indulgence  of  that  amiable  feeUng,  is  certainly 
much  to  be  doubted.  Had  Dr.  Parr  cpnfined 
himself  to  the  testimony  which  he  has  borne 
to  the  purity  and  benevolence  *  displayed  in  the 

*  Dr.  Parr  speaks  in  terms  altogether  unmeasured  of  the 
benevolent  and  charitable  feelings  which  uniformly  govern 
the  life  and  guide  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fellowe^.  And  yet  it  is  an 
extraordinary  effect  of  tho^e  benevolent  and  charitable  feel, 
ings,  that  he  should  every  where  throughout  his  writings 
pour  forth  the  language  of  virulence  and  contempt  against 
all  who  support  the  creieds  and  articles  of  the  Church,  against 
all  in  short  who  deem  any  thing  beyond  his  abridged  form 
of  Christianity  necessary  for  a  Christian.  Perhaps  even 
from  the  writings  of  the  most  illiberal  bigot  a  stronger  instance 
of  the  want  of  charity  cannot  be  adduced  than  that  which 
this  author  supplies,  (as  has  been  noticed,  pp.  353,  354.)  in 
speaking  of  those,  who  ^^  teach  the  false  and  pernicious  doc- 
trines of  innate  depravity^  imputed  righteousness ^^^  &c.  In 
short,  it  is  of  a  writer,  who  has  war  continually  in  his  mouth, 
that  Dr.  Parr  pronounces  peace  to  be  for  ever  in  his  heart, 
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private  life  of  Mr.  Felhnces,  as  he  is  a  com«« 
petent^  so  he  would  have  been  admitted  to  be 
aii  unexceptionable  witness.  But,  in  speaking 
of  an  author,  whose  works  are  before  the  public, 
Dr,  Parr,  however  highly  his  learning  and  ta- 
lents may  be  (and  highly  they  ought  to  be)  rated, 
yet  cannot  possibly  expect,  that  the  opinion, 
which  he  thinks  fit  to  pronounce  upon  that 
author's  productions,  shall  necessarily  regulate  the 
public  decision.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  the  decla- 
rations which  this  classical  and  most  elaborate 
writer  has  hazarded  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Fel^ 
lowes's  theological  publications,  although  nothing 
can  shake  his  reputation  as  a  scholar^  he  may 
not  have  added  much  to  his  character  as  a  di- 
vine. For  when  he  tells  us,  that  he  finds  but 
*^  tuH)  or  three  points  of  controversial  divinity 
in  which  he  dissents  from  Mr.  Felhwes^'  (whq 
in  alnwst  every  point  of  controversial  divinity 

It  is  almost  ludricous  to  see  such  a  writer  represented  as 
using  in  his  own  person  the  language  of  Grotius,  ''  Pacem 
amavi  semper  amoque,"  even  in  the  qualified  sense  in  which 
this  pacific  disposition  is  described.  (Spital  Sermon,  p.  82.) 
— Dr.  Parr's  universal  acquaintance  with  the  antient  classics 
will  readily  s«g^«st  to  him  whose  language  I  use,  when, 
(without  being  deterred  by  the  '^  tales  pacis  hostes  insurrec. 
turos,"  &c.)  I  beg  to  substitute  for  the  foregoing,  the  fol- 
lowing description  as  more  aptly  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  his  friend. — Slrt  «tTK,    etvrov^  (v»sXu9y  f»tri  irt^vxuai  f t» 
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dissents  from  the  articles  of  the  established 
Church:)  and  that  he  discovers  scarcely  any 
thing  to  be  objected  to,  except  *^  that  Mr.  F. 
does  not  assent  to  some  positions  of  Mr.  ffUber- 
Jbrce*  about  original  sin;  for  the  attempt  to 
refute  whom,  some  enlightened  believers  '  may 
applaud,  and  some  orthodox  churchmen  would 
pardon  him  T-^when  he  tells  us  these  things,  he 
proves  beyond  a  doubt,  either  that  he  has  pe- 
rused Mr.  Fs  writings  with  an  eye  of  blameable 
partiality,  where  the  cause  of  religious  truth  de- 

*  Dr.  Parfy  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  his  mind  respect, 
ing  the  book  published  by  this  excellent  man,  and  sincere 
Christian,  which  gave  rise  to  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Fellowesy 
states,  that  the  description  of  it  lies  in  the  following  narrow 
compass — ^»  fLUt  s^  ot^X^^j  «v  fAtixnt^en  l  ret  h  /xio-a,  ov  ovnifiyt,h ; 
T«  h  ifTi  moL&if^  ov  ^oKiiAo^u, — Now  although  there  be  some 
opinionsf  in  Mr.  WUberforce*8  work,  to  which  I  am  as  un« 
willing  to  apply  the  loMfLal^v  as  Dr.  Parr  can  be;  yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  would  neither  have  discredited 
his  discernment  to  have  understood  the  reasoning,  nor  his 
taste  and  piety  to  have  stored  his  memory  with  many  of  the 
resolts,  which  it  contains^ — I  confess,  I  think  it  but  a  bad 
symptom  of  the  times,  when  even  grave  characters  can  be 
found  to  join  in  the  vulgar  ridicule  of  distinguished  piety : 
when  religious  seriousness  but  serves  as  a  ground  for  ludi. 
crous  denominations  and  sarcastic  epithets;   and  these  too 
not  confined  to  the  light  and  the  malevolent,  but  receiving  a 
partial  sanction  from  the  philosopher  and  the  divine,   and 
even  admitted  with  more  than  toleration  in  one  of  the  great 
assemblies,  with  whose  morality  and  corruption  those  of  the 
(entire  people  of  these  nations  are  vitally  interwoven. 
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manded  an  honest  search  and  even  a  piercing 
scrutiny;  or  that  his  own  opinions  hang  but 
loosely  and  uncertainly  upon  the  point  of  ortlio^ 
doxy.  Dr.  Parr  needs  not  to  be  informed, 
that  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  not  to  be  con- 
ceded even  to  the  amiable  sympathies  of  friend- 
ship; nor  their  just  measure  and  degree  to*  be 
accommodated  to  the  formation  of  a  polished  and 
^  pointed  sentence.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that 
in  his  praises  of  Mr.  F.  he  had  not  selected  as 
a  mark  of  his  sense^  his  being  '*  a  Christian 
WITHOUT  BIGOTRY."  It  Certainly,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  FeU 
lowes  has  returned  the  compliment,  by  describ- 
ing his  eloquent  encomiast,  as  "  a  Priest  with- 
out  INTOLERANCE   AND   WITHOUT    GUILE." The 

reciprocal  panegyric  might  surely  have  been  ren- 
dered sufficiently  palatable,  without  the  season- 
ing of  illiberal  aspersions  upon  Christianity  and 
its  Priesthood. 

Dr.  Parr,  for  whose  general  character  and 
talents,  I  feel,  in  common  with  all  who  can 
appreciate  integrity  and  genius,  a  sincere  and 
unaffected  reverence,  may  think,  that  I  have 
spoken  too  strongly  upon  this  subject.  But 
the  impress  of  his  praise  is  no  slight  matter; 
and  the  danger  of  its  giving  a  circulation  to 
what  ought  not  ( and  without  it  perhaps  would 
pot)  obtain  currency  with  the  public,  demands 
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a9  open  exposure  of  the  baseness  of  the  coin^ 
to  which  it  would  attach  a  fictitiou9  value. 

In  truths  mischievous  as  are  the  publica^ 
tions  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  anim?^dvert  upon  them  in  this 
place,  but  that  the  eloquent  eulogies  of  Dr. 
Parr,  joined  to  the  writer's  presenting  him-^ 
self  to  the  public  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, might,  by  throwing  young  readers 
off  their  guard  as  to  the  true  character  and 
object  of  his  works>  expose  them  to  be  misled 
by  the  false  lights  of  a  treacherous  Guide.  To 
such  readers,  the  satis  eloquentice^  sapientice 
paruMy  of  the  author,  is  imposing;  the  spe- 
cious gloss  of  liberality  and  benevolence,  which 
Jiis  writings  wear,  is  attractive;  the  classic  au- 
thority of  his  splendid  panegyrist  is  command- 
ing. And,  as  it  was  for  readers  of  this  descrip- 
tion, especially  for  students  in  divinity  intended 
for  holy  orders,  that  the  present  work  was 
originally  designed,  it  naturally  falls  within  its 
province  to  endeavour  to  secure  them  against 
such  snares,  when  calculated  to  entrap  them 
into  false  notions  of  their  duties  as  professors  of 
a  christian  faith,  or  of  their  engagements  as 
jmembers  of  a  national  clergy. 
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NO.  LXXIII.—THE  ATONEMENT  BY  THE  SACRIFICE 
OF  CHRIST  MORE  STRICTLY  VICARIOUS,  THAN 
THAT  BY  THi;  MOSAIC  SACRIFICES/  WHEREBY  IT 
"WAS    TYPIFIED. 

Page  64.  (^) — ^Thc  justn€»s  of  the  position, 
here  laid  down,  will  be  readily  perceived,  not 
only  from  the  observations  in  pp.  63,  64,  of 
vol.  i.  but  yet  more  fully  from  comparing  what 
has  been  said  in  Numbers  XXXVIII.  and 
XXXIX.  on  the  vicarious  import  of  the  legal 
sacrifices,  with  the  remarks  in  Number  XLII. 
on  the  true  and  essentially  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  The  reflexions  contained  in  pp.  366, 
387^  395,  396,  of  vol.  i.  should  be  particularly 
attended  to,  as  pointing  out  the  due  proportion 
of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  atonements.  See 
also  p.  69 — 61.  of  vol.  i.  and  Number  LXVIlI. 
and  p.  262 — 264.  in  Number  LXIX. 

I  subjoin  here  a  very  extraordinary  paragraph, 
which  1  find  in  a  treatise  of  Danzitis  de  Aur^ 
Redemptionis  humanasj  on  the  subject  of  an 
admission  by  the  Jetos  of  the  vicarious  suffer- 
ing of  the  Son  for  the  sins  of  men,  pursuant 
to  an  eternal  compact  with  the  Father  to  that 
end. — "  Consentiunt  hie  nobismet  Judaei,  sci- 
licet Deum  Patrem  cum  Filio  suo  jam  ab 
seterno  de  redimendo  humano  genere  consilium 
iniise.     Hinc  notabilem  quendam  h&c  de  re  in- 
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ter  Deum  et  M^am  dialogum  per  fabulam^ 
fingunt:  quein  ex  Helvico  hie  apponere  placet, 
qui  eundem  ex  R.  Mos.  Haddarschan,  super 
Gen.  i*  3.  excerpsit,  et  ita  sonat ;  Dixit  Jehova 
$anctus  BenedicttiSy  Messia  juste  mi!  isti^  qui 
sunt  reconditi  apud  te,  kujusmodi  erunt,  quod 
Jkturum,  ut  peccata  eorum  inducant  te  in  ju- 
gum  grave,  &c.  Respondit  coram  eo  Messias, 
Domine  mundit  Ego  quidem  lastus  suscipio 
super  me  tribulationes  istas,  site  tormenta :  eo 
tamen  pacto,  ut  tu  in  diebus  meis  vivifices  mxar^ 
tuos,  et  eos,  qui  a  primo  Adamo  usque  ad 
illud  tempos  mortui  Juerint,  8gc.  DiaAt  ei 
Sanctus  Benedictus,  Concede.  Protinus  igitur 
mscepit  ex  dilectione  super  se  Messias  tor-- 
menta  omnia  et  tribulationes,  sicut  scriptum 
est,  les.  LIII.  afflictus  ipse^  et  angustiatus 

EST.** Meuschen.  Nov.   Test,   ex   Talm.  p. 

850. — -^This  extract  I  give  to  the  reader  as 
matter  of  curiosity. 

LXXIV.      CONCLUDING   NUMBER. 

Page  64.  (^) — ^Those  objections,  the  discus- 
sion of  which  would  have  been  improper  and 
impracticable  from  the  pulpit^  haw  been  care- 
fully canvassed  in  the  preceding  dissertations. 
It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Author  to  notice 
all^  that  seemed  in  any  diegree  deserving  of 
attention.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
1 
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subject,  will,  it  is  hoped^  do  him  the  justice 
to  allow,  that  he  has  omitted  none  of  moment. 
Whether  he  has  been  as  successful  in  their  re- 
futation, as  he  has  been  industrious  in  their 
collection,  it  is  with  others  to  judge.  This  at 
least  he  can  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  has  ex- 
amined them  with  a  conscientious  r^fard  to 
Truth  and  Scripture,  And  he  now  concludes 
this  enquiry,  with  an  humble  and  not  un- 
anxious  hope,  that  the  word  of  God  may  not 
have  sufiered  in  his  hands. 
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CONTAINING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THB 


UNITARIAN  SCHEME, 


*  AS  DESCRIBED  BT  MR.  BELSHAM, 


IN   HIS 


REVIEWOFMe.WILBERFORCFsTREATISE; 


WITH  OCCASIONAL  STRICTURES 


ON  THE  LEADING  AS6UMENTS  ADVANCED  IN  THAT  FUBUCATION. 


iVi  ret  troijAa  fji,a>Jiot  r^tirorren*^^ 

Tbacyd.  p.  15. edit.  Franc.  1594. 

*'  I  like  not  that  arrogant  theology,  which  presomes  io  explore  what 
angels  desire  to  look  info,  and  which  failing  in  itsattempt,  r^ects  as 
absurd  what  it  is  not  able  to  understand.*' 

Bishop  Watson's  Charge  in  1795. 

<^  Apertje  dicite  non  vos  credere  Christi  EYangelio  :  nam  qui  in  ETan- 
gelio  quod  ?nltl8  creditlSyquod  vultis  non  creditis,  yobis  potivs  quam 
Evangelio  creditis." 

Aug.  cent.  Faust,  torn.  vi.  p.  336.  ed«  1569. 
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In  supplement  to  certain  remarks  in  the  pre- 
ceding sheets,  (particularly  to  those  in  vol.  u 
pp,  13,  13.  69—88.  148—158.  ,171—180.)  it 
becomes  necessary  to  exhibit  a  brief  outline  of 
the  opinions  of  that  sect,  which,  under  the  as- 
sumed title  of  Unitarian,  has  presumed  to  arro- 
gate the  exclusive  profession  of  the  divifie  unity ; 
and  which  has  of  late  years  exerted  itself,  in  the 
sister  country,  with  uncommon  zeal  and  activity, 
for  the  subversion  of  the  doctrines  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  national  religion. 

An  abstract,  presenting  at  one  view,  the  leading 
principles  and  consequences  of  the  system,  di- 
vested of  the  imposing  phraseology,  which  writers 
of  modern  days  know  so  well  how  to  apply  to  all 
objects  whether  worthy  or  unworthy,  may  prove 
not  less  beneficial  to  some  who  have,  than  to 
others,  who  have  not,  embraced  its  doctrines. 
The  task  indeed  is  not  without  its  difficulty.  To 
seize  what  is  fugitive :  to  fix  that  which  is  ever  in 
the  act  of  change :  to  chain  down  the  Proteus  to 
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one  form,  and  to  catch  his  likeness  ere  he  has 
shifted  to  another : — this  is  certainly  a  work  not 
easy  to  be  accomplished.  What  Unitarianism, 
however,  was  in  the  year  *  1798 >  a  writer,  who 
professes  himself  its  faithful  interpreter  and  vin- 
dicator, has  circumstantially  detailed.  Mr.  Bel- 
sham,  the  late  theological  teacher  at  Hackney, 
has  ex  officio  announced  the  creed  of  the  day: 
and,  so  far  as  the  principle  of  dissent  can  admit 
concurrence,  the  doctrines  which  he  has  pro- 
mulged,  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  to  he 
those  generally  received  by  the  Dissenters  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination  throughout  the  Sister 
Country. 

The  scheme,  as  presented  by  this  writer,  m 
his  Review  of  Mr.  fFilberforce's  Enquiry,  is 
briefly  as  follows.  Beginning  with  the  existence 
of  ^^  an  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good  being, 
as  the  first  and  fundamental  principle  of  rational 
religion,"  he  pronounces  the  essence  of  this  being 
to  be  love :  and  from  this  he  infers,  as  a  demon- 
strable consequence,  that  none  of  the  creatures 
formed  by  such  a  being,  "  will  ever  be  made 
eternally  miserable."*    To  suppose  the  contrary, 

*  This  appendix  was  originally  drawn  up  in  the  year  1800. 
What  have  been  the  wandeiings  of  the  fugitive  since  that 
period,  the  Author  has  had  little  leisure,  and  less  inclination, 
to  explore.  He  i^  also  disposed  to  think,  that  full  as  much 
consequence  has  been  already  attached  to  the  subject,  as  it  is 
entitled  to. 
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h$  maintains,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  benevolence  but  directly  contradictory  to 
the  plainest  principles  of  justice.  That  all  will 
rise  again  after  death,  he  admits  to  have  been 
taught  by  Christ:  and  he  likewise  admits,  that 
^*  the  wicked  will  be  raised  to  suffering/*  But, 
since  God  would  act  unjiistly  in  inflicting  ^^  eter- 
nal misery  for  temporary  crimes ;  the  sufferings 
of  the  wicked  can  be  but  remedial^  and  will  ter- 
minate in  a  complete  purification  from  moral 
disorder,  and  in  their  ultimate  restoration  to  vir- 
tue  and  happiness;"*  or,  as  he  elsewheref'  ex- 
presses it,  "  Moral  evil  must  be  expelled  by  the 
application  of  natural  evil;"  and  if  not  fully 
eflfected  in  this  life,  '*  the  process  must  be  carried 
on  by  the  severer  sufferings  of  a  future  retribu- 
tion."— ^Thus  the  doctrine  of  a  pu7'gatory\  stands 
immoveably  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  Divine 
Justice:  and  the -antithesis  between  eternal  misery 
and  temporary  crimes,  is  made  to  complete  the 
demonstration  of  the  Unitarian;  by  which,  he  is 
not  only  enabled,  to  communicate  "  confidence** 
and  "  tranquillity'*  to  the  ^  enlightened  and  vir- 
tuous  believer;"^  but,  he  might  have  also  added, 
a  hardened  and  fearless  security  to  the  impenitent 
offender:  and  without  this,  he  contends,  *'  the 
God  of  nature  must  be  viewed  as  frowning  over 

*  Review^  &c.  p.  12—16.  +  pp.  41,42. 

J  See  beside  the  a!>ove  references,  p.  154,        ^  p.  21. 
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his  works^  and  like  a  merciless  tyrant,  dooming 
his  helpless  creatures  t(^  eternal  misery/'  &c.*— 
Whoever  desires  to  see  this  curious  specimen  of 
reasoning  fully  examined  and  exposed,  will  find 
ample  satisfaction  in  Mr.  ff^alker^s  Letter  to 
Mr.  Belsham :  p.  40 — 42. 

Having  thus  softened  down  the  article  of 
judicial  retribution,  and  lightened  guilt  of  most 
of  its  terrors,  as  well  as  of  much  of  its  deformity, 
(there  being,  as  he  contends,  ^^  a  preponderance 
of  virtue,  even  in  characters  contaminated  with 
the  grossest  vice;")'^  he  naturally  proceeds  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  atonement  by  Christ. 
— The  notion  of  his  death,  as  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice for  the  sins  of  men,  Mr.  B.  totally  rejects :  and 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  through  his  blood,  he 
holds  to  be  an  entire  mistake,  founded  in  the 
misunderstanding  of  certain  phrases  peculiar  to 
the  Jews;};:  and  finally  for  the  full  establishment 
of  his  opinions,  he  refers  us  to  Dr.  J./TayIor; 
the  amount  of  whose  reasoning  on  this  head^ 
"  in  his  admirable^  tCey^^  as  Mr.  B.  finds  con- 
venient to  call  it,  has  been  already  examined  at 

*  P.  20.  +  pp.  14,  38,  39,  40. 42. 

+  pp.  17,  18.  105,  106. 

§  Id  a  periodical  publication,  distinguished  for  the  upright, 
cess  and  talent  with  which  it  is  conducted,  there  Is  to  be  found 
a  series  of  valuable  letters,  upon  the  subject  of  the  work  abore 
alluded  to:  and  in  the  conclusion,  the  writer  obserres  as 
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large,  in  the  foregdihg  vrotk,  especially  vol.  i. 
pp.  181—188.  199— 20h  322—335. 

The  merits  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ  having, 
in  the  scheme  of  this  writer,  no  connexion  with 
the  acceptance  of  man  ;  the  notion  of  his  divine 
nature,  and  even  that  of  his  pre-existence,  are 
discarded  as  wild  chimeras.  Jesus  Christ  he  con^ 
iiders,  "  as  a  man  in  all  respects  like  to  his  bre- 
thren:*' and  he  seems  particularly  anxious,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  Unitarian  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  Socinus;  who,  he  says, 
whilst  he  properly  maintains,  '*  that  Jesus  had 
no  existence  before  his   birth,  yet   admits    the 

follows,  upon  this  "  admirable  JTey."— "  The  key  of  thii 
author  is  not,  I  am  persuaded,  the  legitimate  one.  I  should 
rather  be  tempted  to  resemble  it  to  some  of  those  false  keys, 
Tulgarly  called  picklocks. — ^The  web  of  the  key,  to  speak 
technically,  is,  in  those  ingenious  instruments  cut  to  2ls  slender 
u  ft)rm  as  is  consistent  with  the  strength  necessary  for  turning 
the  bolt,  in  order  that  the  chance  of  the  impediment  from  th« 
wards  may  be  as  little  as  possible.  But  the  lock,  with  which 
'  this  theological  adventurer  had  to  do,  was  of  such  a  peculiar 
construction,  as  to  resist  every  effort  to  open  it,  except  with 
the  true  key.  The  Doctor  gave  some  desperate  wrenches, 
and  doubtless  imagined  that  he  had  effected  his  purpose  when 
he  found  the  key  turn  in  his  hand.  But  it  has  been  discovered 
by  others,  that  he  did  no  more  tlian  break  it  in  the  lock,  and 
the  bolt,  for  any  thing  which  he  has  done  to  remove  it,  remains 
where  it  was  before."— CAm^  Observ.  vol.  vi.  p.  504. — I'b© 
figure  undoubtedly  conveys  no  unjust  idea  of  the  work,  which 
it  is  so  much  the  fashion  with  Socinian  writers,  and  with  good 
reason,  to  extoL 
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unscriptural  and  most  incredible  notion,  that  since 
his  resurrection,  he  has  been  advanced  to  the 
government  of  the  universe*".  The  father  of 
Socinianism,  had  but  half  accomplished  the  work 
of  degrading  the  Son  of  God,  whilst  lie  allowed 
him  a  superiority  over  the  human  kind  after 
death.  Mr.  B.  with  strict  consistency,  completes 
the  system ;  and  boldly  contends,  that  as  he 
difi^red  in  no  respect  from  man  in  his  mode  of 
coming  into  the  world,  so  can  he  have  no  domi- 
nion or  superiority  over  him  in  the  world  of 
spirits.  That  he  "  is  indeed  now  alive,  and 
employed  in  offices  the  most  honourable  and 
benevolent,"  he  does  not  attempt  to  deny :  but, 
since  "  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  place 
where  he  resides,  and  of  the  occupations  in 
which  he  is  engaged"  he  maintains,  that  "  there 
can  be  no  proper  foundation  for  religious  ad- 
dresses to  him,  nor  of  gratitude  for  favours  now 
received,  nor  yet  of  confidence  in  his  future  inter- 
position in  our  behalf."-)"  Thus,  because  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  place  and  occupations  of  the  Son 
of  God,  is  all  intercourse  between  man  and  his 
Redeemer  at  an  end!  Thus  says  Mr.  Belsham. 
And  so  far  is  he  from  considering  our  blessed 
Lord  as  an  object  of  religious  address,  that  he 
C(LQ  look  on  him  only  as  the  "  most  excellent  of 
hitman  characters,  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 

»  P.  74.  +  p.  Sff. 
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l^phett  of  Crod  ;*  whose  ^^  memory  he  reveres,** 
whose  '^  doctrine  he  embraces,**  in  whose  '^  pro- 
mises he  confide^/'  and  to  whose  ^^  authority  he 
bows.** 

To  what  then  does  Christianity  amount,  on 
Mr.  B*s.  plan?  To  nothing  more  than  good 
habits ;  and  these  habits^  the  result  of  man's  own 
unaided^  and  independent  exertions,  or  rather  the 
result  of  external  influences  and  irresistible  im« 
pressions.'f'  Those  usually  received,  and  (as  Mr. 
Wilberforce  properly  styles  them )  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  which  declare  the  corrupted 
state  of  human  nature,  the  atonement  of  the 
Saviour^  and  the  sanctifying  influence  of  tne 
Holy  Spirit,  our  author  rejects  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  truth  and  scripture.:};  The  prepon- 
derance of  virtue  over  vice  in  the  world  at  lai^, 
and  with  a  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  in  every 
individual  in  particular,  he  maintains  to  be  indis- 
putable.^  The  practice  of  virtue,  he  pronounces 
to  be  the  only  ground  of  acceptance  with  God, 
without  any  regard  to  faith  in  Christ,  to  his  merits 
or  his  sufferings,  all  which  he  proscribes  as  notions 
unscriptural  and  absurd:  |{  and  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  holy  spirit  being  that  which  prompts  to 
virtue,  he  finds  little  difiiculty  in  expunging  this 
likewise  from   his  creed,   being  fully  satisfied, 

•  pp.  84, 85.  +  p.  170—175.  J  p.  170. 

§  pp,  13,  14.  98, 39.  g  pp.  104, 105.  173,  173. 
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^*  that  the  scriptures  do  not  teach  the  existence 
of  any  such  person  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  expectation  of  any 
supernatural  operation  on  the  mind."*  The  sole 
incitements  to  virtuous  conduct,  springs  according 
to  Mr.  B.  from  ^^  the  circumstances  in  which 
men  are  placed,  and  the  impressions  to  which 
they  are  exposed  :'* — "  moral  and  religious  habits, 
not  being  acquired  in  any  different  way,  from 
other  habits  of  mind:""! — that  is,  according  to  his 
reasoning,  all  being  equally  the  result  of  a  neces^ 
sary  operation :  the  religious  tendency,  as  well  as 
its  opposite,  naturally  arising  out  of  a  certain 
fliRState  of  the  brain  {"%  and  "  habits  growing  by 
the  influence  of  particular  impressions  with  the 
same  regularity  and  certainty,  with  which  the 
fruits  of  the  earth, are  produced  and  matured 
by  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun,  and  of  the 
fructifying  showers. "j| 

Thus  does  the  advocate  of  human  merit,  vin- 
dicate the  independency  of  human  virtue.  Let 
lis  stop  for  a  moment  to  examine  this  more  fully. 
— *^  Virtue^  is  a  system  of  habits,  conducing  to 

•  P.  97.— see  also  pp.  70, 71.  76,  77,  78,  79. 

+  pp.  134. 148. 173.  IgO.  X  p.  171. 

H  pp.  174,  175. — also  p.  41. 

§  Mr.  B,  in  his  Elements^  where  it  is  his  intention  to  con- 
vey his  ideas  in  the  most  scientific  form,  defines  Virtue  to  be, 
*^  the  tendency  of  an  action,  affection,  habit  or  character,  to 
the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  ag«nt."  (p.  371.)— It  is  at  th« 
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the  greatest  ultimate  happiness:''*  ^^  and  men 
being  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  the  habits 
they  form,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  the  result  of 

fame  time  to  be  noted,  tliat  of  this  tendency  the  true  tnd  pro* 
per  judge  is  the  agent  himself.  What  then  follows?  Why 
plainly  this,  as  Dr.  Price  has  properly  objected,  that  agreeably 
to  this  definition,  ^^  Any  the  most  pernicious  and  horrible 
effects  will  become  just  and  fit  to  be  produced  by  any  being, 
if  but  the  minutest  degree  of  clear  advantage  or  pleasure  may 
result  to  him  from  them."  (Review  of  Morals^  p.  183.) 
Now  how  does  Mr.  Cooper,  who  coincides  in  Mr.  Belsham's 
sentiments,  reply  to  this?— ^^  Granted.  Bvitlet  God  look  to 
that.  A  future  state  of  retribution  has  been  ascertained  for 
the  yery  purpose  of  obviating  this  objection.'*— Mr.  B.  indeed 
admits,  that  '^  the  expression  is  harsh,  and  hardly  consitteiit 
irith  the  reverence  due  to  the  Supreme  Being ;"  but  contends 
'^  that  the  meaning  is  just,  and  the  reply  satisfactory." — 
What!  a  retribtUion  hereafter!  Wherefore  a  retribution? 
Must  a  being,  whose  only  business  was  to  calculate  the  balance 
of  advantage,  suffer  for  a  mistake  in  that  calculation,  when  he 
made  it  with  a  view  to  that  which  alone  he  was  bound  to  look 
to,  his  own  itdvaotage  ?  And  this  too,  when  he  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  made  a  different  calculation.  For,  as 
Mr.  B.  informs  us,  (Elements,  p.  391.)  "  The  onli^  differ, 
ence  between  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  vicious  person 
is,  that  the  former  was  placed  in  circumstances,  and  exposed 
to  impressions  which  generated  virtuous  habits  and  affections, 
and  the  latter  in  circumstances  by  which  vicious  principles 
jand  dispositions  were  produced:"  the  one  so  circumstanced 
as  that  he  must  unavoidably  calculate  right,  and  the  other  so 
circumstanced  as  that  he  must  unavoidably  calculate  wrong. 
•-^So  much  fdr  the  true  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 

•  P.  38. 
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the  impressions  to  which  they  are  exposed;***— 
or,  as  we  have  just  seen^  are  the  result  of  a  neceS'- 
aary  and  ifiechanical  operation,  and  arise  out  of 
causes  independent  of  the  agent,  if  such  he  can 
be  called.  Now  it  seems  natural  to  demand  of 
this  Writer,  in  what  respect  his  scheme  differs 
fiom  that  part  of  the  high  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
which  he  most  strongly  reprobates  ?  Does  he  not 
equally  with  the  Reformer  of  Geneva,  contend 
that  man  has  nothing  which  he  can  call  his  own  ? 
Does  he  not,  equally  with  him,  reduce  eveiy 
action  under  the  necessary  and  irresistible  controul 
of  motives,  in  which  the  agent  has  no  choice,  and 
cwbr  which  he  can  have  no  power?  And  does  he 
not,  whilst  he  thus  concurs  with  the  follower  of 
Calvin,  differ  from  himself,  by  abolishing  the  very 
idfea  of  merit,  whilst  he  makes  merit  the  founda- 
tion of  his  system  ? 

Mr.  B.  indeed,  exerts  all  his  ingenuity,  a?  Doc- 
tor Priestley  had  done  before,'^  to  escape  from 
this  resemblance  to  the  Calvinist,  The  attempt 
however,  is  vain.  The  Unitarian  may  fancy, 
that  he  has  provided  a  complete  salvo  for  the 
difficulties  of  his  system,  and  a  clear  distinction 
from  that  of  the  Calvinist,  by  substituting  his 
notion  of  a  purgatory  for  that  of  eternal  punish- 
ment.    But  here,  the  consequences  with  which 

• 

*  P.  41.  f  Philosophy  Necessity^  sect.  xUi. 


he  presses  the  Calvinist,  return  upon  himself. 
For,  if  it  be  inconsistent  with  ^^  infinite  justice 
and  goodness  to  doom  a  being  to  eternal  miserjfj 
for  no  other  cause,  but  that  of  not  extricating 
himself  out  of  the  state  in  which  his  creator  placed 
him,  without  any  power  to  act  or  will;"*  I  would 
ask,  by  what  principles  of  reasoning  it  can  be 
reconciled  to  the  same  infinite  justice  and  good- 
ness, to  doom  to  temporary  misery ^  a  being  placed 
in  circumstances  precisely  similar;  «•  e.  deter- 
mined to  one  certain  mode  of  action,  by  an  indis- 
soluble chain  of  motives,  and  an  irresistible  neces- 
sity.    If  the  idea  of  punishment  for  that  which 
was  the  result  of  inevitable  necessity,  be  repug- 
nant to  the  essential  nature  of  justice^  it  must  be 
equally  so,  whether  that  punishment  be  of  long 
or  of  short  duration*     The  quantity  of  the  evil 
endured,  if  no  evil  whatever  ought  to  be  inflicted^ 
can  make  Ho  change  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  Power  that  prolongs  or  heightens  the  punish- 
ment, where  no  punishment  was  deserved,  may 
be  more  malignant,  but  cannot  be  more  unjust. 
Thus  then,  allowing  to  the  Unitarian  the  full 
benefit  of  his  purgaiorialf  scheme  (for  which 

*  RevieWy  p.  58. 

^  The  formal  notion  of  a  purgatory^  I  find  laid  down  by 
our  author^  in  the  philosophical  treatise  before  alluded  to,  in 
which  it  is  his  professed  object  to  give  to  students,  accurate 
and  fundamental  notions,  on  all  the  leading  subjects  of  mora- 
lity and  religion.    That  the  precision  of  his  ideas  may  not 

1 


however  s<a-ipture  supplies  not  the  smallest  fontk^ 
dation);  he  is  exposed^  equally  with  the  Cal- 
vinist,  to  the  charge,  which  he  himself  brings 

sufibr  in  the  reporting,  I  slmll  state  them  in  his  own  words. 
^  If  there  be  a  future  life,  the  immediate  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  when  they  enter  upon  it,  must  be  a 
state  of  yery  considerable  pain  and  suffering.  For  the  great 
majority  of  human  characters  are  alloyed  with  one  or  more 
vicious  habits  and  affections.  These  must  be  put  under  a 
process  of  cure^  more  or  less  severe  in  proportion  to  the 
malignity  of  the  moral  diseasc.^^ — Elements  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Mindy  p.  402.  Our  author  also  affirms  that  he  haa 
the  testimony  of  scriplui^e  for  this  doctrine.  I  apprehend  it 
must  be  the  second  Maccabees^  where  others  have  pretended 
to 'find  it  also.  Or,  perhaps,  as  he  has  not  joined  in  turning 
the  doctrine  to  so  good  account  as  those  who  profess  to  hare 
found  it  there,  his  authority  has  be«n  of  that  classical  nature 
which  might  better  suit  a  philosopher. 

^^  Ergo  exercentur  pcenis,  veterumque  malornm 
Supplicia  expendiint :  aliae  panduntur  inanes 
Suspensae  ad  Tentos ;  aliis  sub  gurgite  yasto 
Infectum  eluitur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni. 
Quisque  suotf  patimur  Manes." 

Ms.  Lib.  yi. 

'^  For  this  are  yarious  penances  enjoined; 
And  some  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the  wind; 
Some  plunged  in  waters,  others  plunged  in  fires. 
Till  all  the  dregs  are  drained,  and  all  the  rust  expires. 
All  haye  their  Manes,  and  those  Manes  bear." 

Dryden. 

Pagans^  Jews^  Mahometans  and  Pi^ists  haye  heretofore 
held  these  notions:  to  these  we  must  now  add  the  Philosophic 
col  Unitarian, 
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against  the  latter,  of  ^^  impeaching  the  charac- 
ter of  his  maker  and  traducing  his  works.*'* 
•—Thus  much  for  the  consequences  of  the  two 
systems* 

Again,  as  to  the  principle  of  necessity,   it  is 
precisely  the  same,  whether  the  Unitarian  endea- 
vour to  dignify  it,  hv  the  title  of  joAifo^opAica/ ; 
or  degrade  it,  by  thajc  of  predestinarian.     Or,  if 
Mr.  Belsham  will  still  pretend  to  differ  from  the 
follower  of  Calvin,  whom  he  describes  as  equally 
with  himself  pronouncing  man  di  necessary  instru- 
ment destitute  of  self-agency,  it  can  only  be  in 
this;  that  whilst  the  latter  makes  man  a  necessary 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  Mr.  B/s  system 
admits  the  possibility  of  rescuing  him   from  this 
slavish  subjection  to  his  Maker,  by  placing  him 
under  the  irresistible   controul  of    chance,    or 
destiny,  or  some  other  equally  conceivable  power. 
For,  to  suppose  all  the  actions  of  man  to  spring  - 
necessarily  from  motives,  and  these  motives  the 
unavoidable  result  of  external  impressions  and 
local  circumstances;  the  divine  spirit  giving  no 
direction  in  the  particular  case,  and   the    man 
having  no  power  either   to  regulate   their  ope- 
ration  or    to  resist   their    impulse:    is  to    sup- 
pose all  that  the  Stoic,  and  the  Atheist,  could 
desire.' 

*  RevkvD.  p,  37. 
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Such  is  the  exalt3ed  merit  of  man,  fariiioned 
by  the  deistical  jargon  of  that,  which  equally 
disgraces  Christianity,  and  philosophy,  by  as- 
suming their  names.  Such  are  the  lights  a& 
forded  us  by  the  Rational  Christian :  who  mends 
Calvinism  by  Purgatory ;  secures  to  man  a  pro- 
perty in  hia  actions,  by  rendering  him  the  un?> 
resisting  slave  of  motives;  and  maintains  the 
interests  of  religion,  by  subjecting  human  con- 
duct solely  to  the  mechanical  operations  of 
secondary  causes. 

It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  make  out 
Mn  Belsham's  system.  But  it  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  inconsistency,  that  the  statement  of 
'  the  absurdities  in  one  part  of  an  argument,  is 
liable  to  be  discredited  by  contradictory  positions 
in  another.  Thus,  whilst  Mr.  B.  repeatedly 
affirms,  that  man  is  not  to  look  to  the  influence 
and  sustaining  aid  of  the  divine  spirit,  but  solely 
to  his  own  exertions,,  or  as  he  most  singularly 
explains  these  exertions,  to  circumstances  and 
impressions  which  work  upon  his  mind  by  a 
mechanical  and  necessary  operation;  he  pro- 
fesses, in  other  places,  not  altogether  to  banish 
the  notion  of  the  divine  agency.  We  are,  he 
says,  "  thankfully  to  ascribe  all  our  improve- 
ments^ our  hopes  and  our  consolations  to  God."* 

*  p.  175, 


Mr.  B.  has  here  struck  a  little  out  of  the  path  to 
direct  Atheism^  iti  which  he  Seemed  before  ra- 
pidly advancing:  and  this  saving  clause  was  in*^ 
dispensable  to  a  wHter^  who  professes  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God.  But  when  we  come 
to  enquire,  on  what  ground  our  gratitude  is  due 
to  a  Being,  who  has  not  contributed  by  any 
beneficial  influence  to  the  improvement  of  our 
virtue,  we  find  our  independence  of  a  divine 
grace  still  carefully  secured,  inasmuch  as  the 
sole  foundation  of  our  thankfulness  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  is,  that  "  to  his  appointment^  and 
continued  agency,  all  causes  owe  their  efficacy."* 
It  is  then,  for  the  original  constitution  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  works  of  nature 
alone^  that  we  are  to  be  grateful :  and  not  for 
ahy  special  operation  of  a  divine  influence,  in 
any  individual  case.  May  we  not  therefore  fairly 
apply  to  our  philosopher,  what  Cicero  pro- 
nounced of  the  refiners  of  ancient  times,  "  verbis 
reliquisse  Deos,  re  sustulisse  f" 

But>  that  we  may  the  more  perfectly  under- 
stand our  author's  meaning,  he  supplies  us  with 
a  specimen  of  the  mode,  in  which  a  judicious 
instructor  should  endeavour  to  reclaim  a  vicious 
person,  desirous  of  reformation.  Having  first 
carefully  guarded  him  against  all  unscriptural 

*  pp.  175.  180. 
VOL.  JI.  D  D 
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doctrines^  such  as  original  sin^  atonement ^  merits^ 
of  Christ  J  and  the  like:  having  warned  him, 
not  to  expect  any  supernatural  impressions  upon 
his  mind,  nor  to  imagine  that  moral  and  reli- 
gious habits  are  to  be  acquired  in  a  way  different 
from  any  other:  having  pointed  his  attention 
particularly,  to  those  parts  of  scripture,  which 
direct  him  to  do  Justice^  to  love  mercy,  &c. : 
having  urged  him  to  "  fix  in  his  mind,  just  and 
honourable  sentiments  of  God,  as  the  greatest,; 
wisest,  and  best  of  beings'** : — he  proceeds,  more 
circumstantially,  to  the  case  of  the  otfender;' 
and  beginning  in  due  form,  with  a  definition  of 
Virtue,  as  "  a  course  of  Conduct  leading  to  the 
greatest  ultimate  happiness:"  and  of  Vice,  as 
"  that  which  leads  to  misery  -^ — he  next  lays 
before  the  sinner,  (or  in  the  milder  vocabulary 
of  Mr,  B.  the  "  person  oppressed  by  the  tyranny 
of  evil  habits'''^')  the  exact  state  of  his  case.— - 
"  You  are  deficient  in  virtuous  habits,  you  wish 
to  form  them :  you  have  contracted  vicious  aflTec* 
tions,  you  wishj  to  exterminate  them.  You 
know  the  circumstances,  in  which  your  vicious 

*  P.  174.  +  p.  172. 

i  N.  B.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  for  the  reforma*. 
tion  of  this  person  ''  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  evil  habits," 
(so  alarming  and  fanatical  a  phrase  as  that  of  sinner  I  must 
not  use,)  that  he  feel  no  remorse j  be  the  vicious  acts  that  he 
has  committed  ever  so  enormous.  For  Mr.  Belsham  informs 
lis,  In  his  ElementSy  (pp.  307.  406.)  that  '^  the  doctrtn^  of 
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habits  Wefe  btiginally  contracted,  atid  by  whicK 
they  have  been  confirmed.  Avoid*  these  cir- 
tumstances,  and  give  the  mind  a  contrary  biasi 

philosophical  necessity  itupersedes  remorse/'  And  Indeed  it 
is  happy  that  it  does  so ;  because,  whilst  on  the  one^  hand^ 
he  pronounces  remorse  not  to  be  essential  to  repentance ;  he 
proves  on  the  other,  that  it  is  a  thing  in  itself  highly  pernio 
cious;  inasmuch  as  it  is  '^  founded  upon  the  belief,  thiit  iii 
ihe  same  previous  circumstances  it  was  pbssible  to  hare 
acted  othelrwise.*' —  A  perfect  freedom  from  uneasiness  of 
tnind,  after  the  murder  of  a  parent,  or  the  seduction  of  the 
innocent;  an  undisturbed  composure,  flowing  from  the  cOn^i 
viction  that  under  all  the  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to 
have  acted  otherwise,  must  surely  contribute  much  to  ac^ 
i^lerate  the  repentance  of  the  offender,  and  to  complete  hie 
reformation  I 

*  This  is  a  whimsical  sort  of  kddress,  from  a  Writer,  who, 
apon  his  principle  of  necessity^  maintains  the  impossibility  of 
avoiding,  upon  the  recurrence  of  similar  circumstances,  any 
iict. which  has  once  been  performed.  For  if  this  be,  as  he 
contends  it  is,  ( Elements j  kc,  p.  107.)  a  sufficient  reason 
fii>r  asserting,  that  the  person  who  has  once  yielded  to  any 
temptation,  must  under  the  like  circumstancies  yield  to  it 
again,  &nd  that  consequently  the  otily  chance  for  his  escape 
is  to  be  found  in  flight:. it  vtinst  likewise  be  a  sufficient  rea. 
son  for  c6ncluding,  thdt  he  who  has  not  at  one  time  been 
able  to  fly  from  the  circumstances  which  brought  the  tempu 
lation,  will  not  be  able  to  fly  from  them  at  another ;  the  cir. 
eumstances  at  the  time  of  the.  intended  flight,  being  the  same 
as  before :  and  thus  the  iippossibility  recurs  ad  infinitum. — 
Our  writer  had  condemned  Mr.  Godwin,  (Elements^  &c. 
p;  405.)  for  the  indiscreet  avowal  of  the  consequences  of 
this  system  ;  namely,  that  necessary  agents  e^re  incapoMe  of 
moral  discipline.    But  has  not  Mr.  B.  himself,  as  completely 

D  d  2 
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You^  kobw  what  impressions  will  produce  jii*- 
tice,  benevolence^  &d. — Expose  your  mind  rt^ 
peatedly  and  perseveringly  to  the  influence  of 
these  impressions,  and  the  affections  themselves 
will  gradually  rise^  and  insensibly  improve^  &c« 
•-^ALL,  that  is  required,  is  judgment,  reso- 
lution; time,  and  perseverance^'!!!* Really, 

Mr.  B.  must  excuse  me,  if  I  take  the  liberty  ef 
saying,  that  I  know  nothing  in  the  English 
language  to  equal  this,  except  the  Energies  of 
'Miss  Bridgetina  Botherim.^  It  is  not  my  in- 
disclosed  the  secret  by  his  reAsoning  ?  For,  If  a  necessary 
agent  can  never  acquire  an  increase  of  strength,  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  vice,  where  is  the  improvement  in  moral  dis* 
cipline  ?  This  Parthian  moralist,  who  is  to  be.  for  ever  un. 
equal  to  the  ret^m  vcyi.%rn^  and  can  hope  to  conqner  only  bjr 
flying,  'will'  find  that  he  will  not  have  much  to  boast  of  in  the 
way  of  conquest,  if  his  steed  is  to  be  as  much  fettered  in  the 
flight,  as  he  is  himself  manacled  in  the  conflict.  Alas!  that 
Mr.  B.  will  not  permit  his  penitent,  to  call  to  his  aid,  that 
auxiliary,  and  that  armour,  which  would  enable  him  to  quenck 
all  thefier^  darts  of  the  mcked! 

*  pp.  174,  175. 

f  Modern  Philosophers: — a  work,  which  if  perused  with 
feelings  favourable  to  religion  and  order,  must  be  allowed  to 
furnish  a  decisive  proof^  that  Mrs.  Hannah  More  is  not 
the  only  female  of  the  present  day,  by  whom  zeal  and 
talents  have  been  eminently  displayed,  in-  defence  of  all 
that  can  be  deemed  valuable  in  this  life,  and  in  that  which  ia 
to  come* 

Were  we,  in  truth,  to  search  out  among  the  authors  of 
later  times,  for  those  who  have  most  successfully  promoted, 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  by  the  combination  of  what 
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tention  to  introduce  ludicrous  ideas  upon  such  a 
subject :  but  the  resemblance  is  too  striking  and 
apposite  to  be  overlooked. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Belsham's  language  is  intelli- 
gible>  his  process  of  conversion  amounts  to  this. 
He  tells  the  vicious  person,  that  he  has  con- 
tracted bad  habits;  and  he  desires  him  by  all 

Is  most  kiteresting  with  what  is  most  edifying  in  their  writ, 
ings,  we  should  find  them  to  hare  been  principally  of  the 
other  sex.     With  fhe  iiame  of  Mr»f  Hannah  More^  who 
ranks  eminent  in  that  plass, — and  whose  numerous  and  di. 
Tersified  publications,  scattering  their  benefits  through  eyery 
gradation  of  society  from  the  prince  down  to  the  peasant, 
have  come  home  to  the  breasts  of  all  with  that  irresistible 
force  that  springs  from  the  united  powers  of  piety  and  ge» 
nius, — we  have  tct  connect  in  grateful  remembrance,   the 
names  of  Hamilton^  of  Bawdier ,  of  IVest^  of  Chc^one^  and 
(notwithstanding  something  that  one  could  wish  to  be  other, 
wise)  of  Barbauld,    To  '*  the  venerable  Elizabetft  Carter 
and  the  blooming  Elizabeth  Smithy''*  we  have  also  to  cast  our 
eyes;  if,   in  Mrs.  More's  words,  we  would  ^^  contemplate 
profound  and  Yarious  learning  chastised  by  true  Christian 
humility ;"  and  if  we  would  wish  to  dwell  pn  the  recollection 
of  ^''  acquirements,  which  would  hayc  been  distinguished  in 
a  University,  meekly  softened  and  beautifully  shaded  by  the 
gentle  exertion  of  every  domestic  virtue,  the  unaffected  exer- 
^jise  of  every  feminine  employment."  (Qwlebs^  pp.  250, 251.) 
— Did  my  present  subject  lead  me  merely  to  advert  to  the 
distinction,  which  superior  talents,  exquisite  taste,  and  the 
charms  of  fine  composition^  confer  upon  the  female  writers 
of  the  present  day,  At  would  be  impossible  to  overloo^L  the 
commanding  claims  of  Miss  Edgeworth* 
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means  to  get  rid  of  them.    How  far  this  saliK 
tary  advice-  and  direction  would  operate  to  the 
reformation  of  the  sinner,  they  who  may  have 
been  reclaimed   from   vicious  courses  by   such 
means^  can  best  say.     But  one  thing  deserves 
particularly    to    be  remarked,   that   whilst   the 
mind  of  the  sinner,  is  directed  to  contemplate 
the  excellence  of  virtjue,  to  excite  its  own  ener^ 
gies,    to  expose  itself  to  impressions,   and  the 
like;  not  one  word  escapes  of  the  propriety  of 
prayer;   on  the  contrary,    all  supplication  for 
divine  assistance  seems  to  be  expressly  excluded, 
and  indeed  evidently  must  be  so,  on  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  principles.    For,  if  goodness  be  the  neces^ 
mry  result  of   impressions   and    circumstances, 
the  mechanical  effect  of  particular  traces  on  the 
brain,  derived  from  the  general  operation  of  es- 
tablished and  unalterable  laws  of  our  constitu- 
tion; there  is  no  room,   in  the  particular  casey 
for  divine  interference.     We  may,  according  to 
Mr.   B.*s  principles,    indulge    in   sentiments  of 
complacency  to  that  first  cause,   the  beneficial 
effects  of  whose  original  arrangement  we  feel   in 
the  individual  instance,  but  prayer  addressed  to 
the  divine  being,   can  have  no  rational   object. 
Prayer,  accordingly,  forms  no  part  of  this  wri- 
ter's system.     In  no  one  line  of  his  work  does 
he  recognize  it  as  a  Christian  duty: — indeed  the. 
mention  of  it  has  pot  once  escaped  him* 


It  is  not  then  surprizing,  that  ive  should  find 
Mr.  B.  endeavouring  to  diminish  the  opportur 
mties  and  inducements  to  prayer  by  contending^ 
that  the  Christian  religion  has  not  prescribed 
the  appointment  of  a  day,  for  the  purposes  of  di- 
vine worship.  But  he  goes  farther.  He  afiirms^ 
that  "  Christianity  expressly  abolishes  every  such 
distinction  of  days:"*  that,  *^  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  every  day  is  alike;  no  one 
more  holy  than  another :  that  whatever  employ- 
ment, or  amusement,  is  lawful  or  expedient  upon 
any  one  day  of  the  week,  is  equally  lawful  and 
expedient  on  any  other  day  r"-!- .  that,  conse- 
quently, *^  a  virtuous  man  is  performing  his 
duty  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  really,  and  as 
acceptably,  when  he  is  pursuing  the  proper  bu- 
siness of  life,  or  even  when  enjoying  its  inno^ 
cent  and  decent  amusements,  as  when  he  is 
offering  direct  addresses  to  him,  in  the  closet,  or 
in  the  temple.";}:  From  these  premises  he  peremp- 
torily concludes,  that  all  distinctions  of  days  should 
be  exploded:  that  our  business,  and  our  amuse- 
ments should  be  pursued  on  every  day  alike:  and 
that  the  laws  which  enjoin  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  are  "  unreasonable  and  unjust."^  He 
likewise  maintains,  that  the  Sabbatical  spirit  na- 
turally leads  to  uncharitable  and  censorious  feel- 
ings :  II  that  "  persons  who  are  so  very  religious 

*  Review y  p.  20.         +  pp.  20.  139.         J  p.  133. 

§  pp.  140,  141.  Up.  141. 
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on  a  Sunday,**  (as  to  make  regular  attendance 
on  the  services  of  the  church  a  matter  of  consci- 
ence) *^  are  too  apt  to  lay  aside  religion  for  the 
rest  of  the  weekf*  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
Sabbatical  observance  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  Virtue.  To  this  pernicious  institution^ 
our  author  does  not  scruple  to  attribute  the 
decrease  of  national  morality :  and  he  rejoices, 
with  a  Christian  joy ^  that  the  late  'Mil  advised" 
proposition,  "  for  enforcing  a  stricter  observation 
of  the  Lord's  day,"  was  wisely  rejected  by  the 
Legislature.-^- 

Now,  it  may  perhaps  occur  to  a  plain  unphilo* 
sophical  reader  to  enquire,  what  sort  of  a  teacher 
of  Christianity  is  this,  who  thus  levels  Christ, 
through  the  ichole  of  his  existence  to  the  rank  of 
human  nature: — leaves  man,  for  acceptance,  to 
his  own  merit;  and  that  merit  the  pure  result  of 
external  impressions,  and  mechanical  operation : 
— rejects  the  notion  of  prayer,:}:  making  man  as 

*  P.  H2,  +  p.  203, 

%  How  different  ar©  the  reflexions  of  true  philosophy, 
guided  by  a  pious  reverence  for  the  superior  lights  of  Re?e« 
lation !  The  words  of  a  distinguished  and  attractive  writer, 
whose  publications  have  always  tended  to  promote,  what  his 
life  has  uniformly  exemplified,  the  love  and  practice  of  vir^ 
tue,  are  too  interesting  and  important  to  be  omitted  on. this 
subject.  — "  If  we  admit  the  truth  of  revelation,  the  evidence 
which  it  delivers  of  the  special  interposition  of  God,  in  the 
physical  and  moral  government  of  the  world,  must  be  deemed 
fl^Qiaive,    In  stead  J   therefpre,  pf  ipyptying  ourselves  in  the 
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it  were  independent  of  his  maker  :-^and  finally, 
proscribes  the  Sabbath  as  destructive  of  Religion 
and  Morality  ?  Mr.  B.  being  aware  that  such  a 

mazes  of  metaphysical  subtility,  let  us  direct  our  attention 
io  the  foundation  of  that  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  which  11 
at  once  the  most  interesting  duty,  and  the  noblest  privilege  of 
our  nature.  We  are  taught  that  he  who  cometh  to  Gody  must 
believe  that  he  isy  and  that  he  is  a  rezcarder  of  them  who  difi^ 
gently  seek  him :  that  in  him  we  Irve^  and  move,  and  have  our 
being:  that  as  a  father  piiieth  his  children^  so  the  Lordpitieth 
ihem  that  fear  him:  that  ifwe^  being  evil^know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  to  our  children^  how  much  more  shall  our  father  ^ 
which  is  in  heaven^  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him.  For 
this  things  says  St.  Paul,  J  besought  the  Lord  thrice^  thai  it 
might  d^art  from  me:  And  our  Saviour  is  recorded  to  have 
prayed  the  third  time^  satfing  the  same  words ^  O  !  my  Father y 
if  it  be  possible^  let  this  cup  pass  from  me:  Nevertheless  not 
fis  I  will^  but  as  thou  wilt.  Indeed  the  form  of  derotion, 
which  Christ  recommended  to  hik  disciples,  affords  the  clearest 
proof  that  he  regarded  prayer  as  an  acceptable  and  efficacious 
act.  Nor  is  this  supposition  inconsistent  with  that  imrouta. 
bility  of  the  divine  attributes,  which  is  essential  to  their  nature 
and  perfection.  The  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  justice  of  the 
Deity  pire  the  same  yesterday  ^  to  day,  and  for  ever.  But  this 
unchangeableness  implies,  that,  in  their  exercise  they  are 
always  accommodated  to  the  purest  rectitude,  and  to  the 
greatest  sum  of  felicity.  And  thus  a  providence  is  established^ 
which  discriminates  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious; 
which  adapts  the  properest  means  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  best  ends;  and  regulates  all  things  so  as  to  work  together 
for  the  highest  good.  To  this  superintending  direction  a  pious 
christian  will  look  up,  with  humble  confidence, /or  ease  under 
fufferingy  for  protection  in  drng^T}  s^ad  consolation  in  sorrow* 
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question  would  naturally  suggest  itself,  has  been 
careful  to  supply  the  answer.  He  tells  us,  that 
he  desires  to  be  considered,  as  a  ^^  Moral  teacher 

If  prayer  were  not  enjoined,  as  a  duty,  he  would  instiuctiTely 
perform  it  as  a  refuge  for  human  infirmity.  And  he  may 
reasonably. presume,  that  such  filial  dependence  will  be  iadul. 
gently  accepted  by  his  heavenly  father,  who  in  his  divine 
administration  is  characterized  as^ being  ever  ready  to  bind  up 
the  broken  in  heart;  to  heal  the  t^ounded  in  spirit;  and  to 
give  good  gifts  to  them  that  worthily  ask  him,'*^  Father's 
Instructions — Part  the  Third — bif  Thos.  Percival^  M.  D. 
p.  118-^120.  I  the  more  willingly  refer  to  this  excellent 
performance,  because,  independent  of  the  value  of  the  passage 
here  extracted,  and  the  vein  of  fervent  piety  which  pervades 
the  entire  volume,  the  observations  which  it  contains  on  the 
subject  of  the  Divine  permission  of  Evily  the  topics  it  suggests 
for  the  farther  confirmation  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity ^ 
and  the  directions  it  conveys  for  the  due  regulation  of  tlie 
Clerical  conduct  and  chqracter^  entitle  it  to  the  most  serious 
perusal  from  eiery  friend  to  religion  and  virtue. 


'  Since  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  revered 
person,  spoken  of  in  the  above  note,  has  paid  the  last  debt 
of  nature :  and  has  gone  to  receive  in  another  state,  the  reward 
of  the  piety  and  virtues  which  distinguished  him  in  this.— ^To 
ofier  any  general  remarks  here  upon  the  life  and  character  of  a 
man  so  estimable  and  so  esteemed,  would  be  little  worthy  of  a 
subject  whose  magnitude  and  interest  entitle  it  to  the  most 
ample  consideration.  To  the  memory  of  this  venerated 
friend,  I  have  already  elsewhere  offered  an  humble  tribute. 
And  happily,  as  preserving  to  society  a  valuable  light,  a 
complete  Memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  has  been  given  to 
the  public,  by  his  son,  Doctor  Edward  Percival,  now  of  Dub. 
lin.<^This  Memoir,  prefixed  to  the  entire  collection  of  Doctor 
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oir  Christianity."*     And,  lest  we  might  not  per- 
fectly understand  the  nature  of  this  Moral  or 
Unitarian   Christianity  which   he   teaches,    he 
infoniis  us,  that  it  is  substantially  the  same,  with 
the  system  of  Lepaux,  and  the  Theophilanth ropes 
of  France.     This  is  a  fair  and  candid  account  of 
the   matter.      The  same  title,  which  they  can 
produce  to  the  denomination  of  Christiaps,  Mr. 
B.  can  undoubtedly  advance.     Indeed,  his  must 
be  allowed  to  be  yet  stronger :  for,  though,  as  he 
observes,  their  "  common  principle  is  a  belief  in 
the  existence,  perfection,  and  providence  of  God, 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life :  and  their  rule 
of  morals,  love  to  God,  and  good  will  to  men ;" 
and  thus,  as  he  remarks,  their  *^  professed  princi- 
pies  comprehend  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
religiok :  yet,  in  not  admitting  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  the  Theophilanthropists  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  only  solid  ground,  on  which  to  build 
the  hope  of  a  future  existencc^'-f*    Thus,  we  see, 
in  one  short  view,  the  nature  of  Mr.  Belshani's 

Percival's  works,  must  be  too  well  known  and  too  justly  ap- 
preciated, to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the 
fidelity  and  ability  with  which  it  has  been  executed.  The 
spirit  which  it  breathes,  and  the  talent  which  it  exhibits, 
conspire  to  afTord  the  happiest  presage,  that  the  son  will  prove 
himself,  through  life,  not  unworthy  of  the  father,  whose 
endowments,  whose  attainments,  and  whose  excellencies,  he 
has  recorded.  ^ 

♦  P.  227.  +  p.  217. 
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Unitarian  scheme,  and  its  advantage  over  that  of 
the  French  Theophiianthropes.  He  not  only 
holds,  in  common  with  them,  the  above  men- 
tioned essential  principles  of  Christianity ;  but 
he  also  maintains,  in  addition,  that  a  man  has 
actually  risen  from  the  dead:  the  admission  of 
^hich  Jact  into  the  creed  of  the  Theophi- 
ianthropes, he  candidly  confesses,  would  have  left 
his  scheme  no  superiority  over  theirs;  inasmuch 
as,  bj/  laying  a  solid  ground  for  their  doctrine 
of  a  future  life,  it  would  have  rendered  their 
system  perfectly  complete. 

But  seriously,  are  these  the  doctrines  of  that 
sect,  who  call  themselves  Unitarians,  in  the 
sister  country :  or  are  they  erroneously  ieiscribed 
to  them  by  Mr.  Belsham  ?  Indeed,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  applause  bestowed  on  Mr.  B/s 
performance  by  writers  of  that  denomination  in 
England,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  he  has 
given  a  fair  representation.  Now,  if  he  has,  it 
surely  seems  unworthy  of  men,  who  exult  in  the 
open  and  fearless  avowal  of  their  opinions,  to  trifle 
with  the  name  of  Christian ;  and  if  he  has  not,  it 
is  full  time,  that  they  should  throw  back  Mr.  B.*s 
doctrines,  on  himself,  and  his  Theophilanthrope 
associates.  I  am  most  willing  to  admit,  that  no 
person  has  a  right  to  deny  to  Mr.  B.  the  appella- 
tion of  a  ^^  Moral  teacter."  To  this  he  is  fully 
entitled,  as  having  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence 
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and  general  providence  of  God ;  and  as  inculcating 
principles,  that  tend  to  beget  love  and  gratitude 
tb  that  Being,  and  to  produce  a  corresponding 
benignity  of  affection  to  our  felk>w*creatures, 
impressing  the  duties  of  benevolence  and  social 
kindness  to  man,  as  I  make  not  the  smallest 
question,  he  truly  feels  them.  But,  whilst  thUs 
much  is  freely  admitted;  surely  Mr.  B.  cannot 
reasonably  be  offended  if  he  should  be  denied 
the  appellation  of  a  "  teacher  of  Christianity  ?* 
.For  what  is  Christianity  ?  Is  it  any  thing  differing 
from  the  natural  religion  of  the  Deist?  And  if 
differing ;  is  it  in  doctrines,  or  in  precepts  ?  Not 
in  doctrines,  according  to  Mr.  6.  for  he  asserts 
again  and  again,  that  it  has  none  peculiar.  Is  it 
in  precepts?  no,  says  Mr.  B.  for  ths  pure  and 
simple  scheme  of  the  Theophilanthrope,  who 
rejects  revelation,  ^^  compi-ehends  the  essence  of 
Christianity.**  And  has,  ^then^  Jesus  Christ 
passed  as  a  mute,  across  the  great  stage  of  human 
affairs  ?  And  shall  we  denominate  ourselves  from 
him,  who  has  taught  us  nothing  different  from 
what  we  knew  before  ?  No,  says  Mr.  B.  this  is 
not  so:  by  his  rising  from  the  dead,  he, has 
proved  to  us  the  certainty  of  a  future  life. — ^^Is 
this  then  Christianity? — Of  this,  Mr.  B.  may  be 
an  excellent  teacher:  but  in  such  Christianity, 
his  instructions  will,  I  trust, «ver.  be  confined  to  a 
very  small  number  indeed. 
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And  is  Mr.  B.  displeased  with  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  for  calling  this  "  a  sort  of  halfway-house 
between  orthodoxy  and  infidelity.?"  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  most  people  of  plain  sense  and  candid 
minds^  who  have  not  been  visited  by  any  rays  of 
modem  illumination,  will  rather  be  of  opinion^ 
that  Mr.  W.  has  erred,  in  not  advancing  this 
mansion  a  little  beyond  the  middle  point.  Nor  is 
this  without  countenance  from  Mr.  B.  himself^ 
since  he  confesses,  that  "  of  the  two  he  would 
rather  approach  the  confines  of  cold  and  cheerless 
scepticism,  than  the  burning  zone  of  mercilesit 
orthodoxy;"*  by  which  last  it  must  be  observed^ 
he  understands  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as 
held  by  the  established  church ;  merciless  being 
merely  the  ordinary  adjunct  to  the  character  of 
every  established  priesthood. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  B.  exhibits  rather  art 
tinfortunate  specimen,  of  that  calm  and  softened 
charity,  which  distinguishes  and  adorns  the  tem* 
perate  region,  where  he  rejoices  to  find  himself 
placed,  in  a  happy  medium  between  the  two 
above  mentioned  "  ineligible  extremes."  A  want 
of  integrity,  a  disregard  of  truth,  "  indolence^ 
pride,  and  bitter  zeal  against  all  who  oppose  the 
doctrines  of  the  public  creed,**  he  represents,  as 
the  never  failing  consequences,  of  an  established 
religion,  "  whether  true  or  false  :*'  the  unvarying 

♦  P.  263. 
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characteristics  of  ^^  aa  established  priesthood.^ 
Such  a  body,  he  contends,  "  is,  in  its  very  nature, 
a  persecoting  order.'*  '*  All  breathe  the  same 
fiery  and  intemperate  spirit.  Truth  and  honest 
enquiry  they  are  paid  to  discoantenance  and  re-* 
press."*  "  Interested  priests  and.  crafty  statesmen 
will  continue  to  support  a  religious  establishment, 
which  answers  their  private  and  political  pur- 
poses, at  the  same  time  that  they  hold  its  doctrines 
in  contempt."-^  Th^  object,  to  which  these 
observations  are  intended  more  immediately  to 
apply,  Mr.  B.  does  not  leave  his  reader  at  a  loss 
to  discover,  when  he  plainly  affirms^  that  thie 
heads  of  our  estabhshment,  look  to  means  very 
different  from  that  of  "  a  sincere  faith  in**  their 
own  "  creeds  and  homilies,  for  the  prosperity  of 
,  the  national  church  C*X — and  with  the  same  liberal 
reference  it  is,  that  he  reminds  us  of  the  saying  of 
Cicero,  "  that  he  wondered  how  augiir  could 
meet  augur  without  laughing:**  and  again,  of  that 
memorable  exclamation  of  Leo,  in  the  days  of 
papal  Rome,  ^^  how  lucrative  is  this  fable  of  Jesus 
Christ!"^ — thus  clearly  intimating,  what  a  warm 
supporter  of  his  doctrines  and  his  performance  has 
since  announced  in  terms  a  little  more  direct  t 
"  it  is  well  known,  that  many  of  our  public 
teachers  laugh  in  their  sleeves, — and  some  of 
these  sfeeves,  they  say  are  of  lawn, — at  those 

*  P.  199.         f  pp.  230.233.         %  p.  220,        §  p.  230. 
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doctrines,  which  they  inculcate  from  the  pulpit^ 
with  a  pretended  earnestness."* 

Nor  does  Mr.  Belshatn  confine  his  charges  t6 
those,  who  are  the  immediate  superintendants  of 
the  national  religion.  Though  particularly  fa-r 
voured  with  Mr.  B/s  notice,  they  do  riot  entirely 
engross  it.  By  his  observations  on  the  institution 
of  a  national  fast,^  he  takes  care  to  hold  up  the 
civil,  no  less  than  the  ecclesiastical,  heads  of  the 
state,  as  objects  of  public  contempt,  and  execra* 
tion,  for  their  gross  insincerity,  and  unprincipled 
imposition  on  the  people.  Now,  if  all  this  be  of 
the  nature  of  that  charity,  which  belongs  to  the 
middle  region,  under  whose  temperate  influence, 
Mr.  B.  professes  to  enjoy  philosophic  repose;  I 
ratlier  apprehend^  that  the  inhabitant  of  this 
^'  pleasant  and  commodious  dwelling,"  is  as  far  t 
removed  from  the  charity,  as  he  boasts  to  be 
from  the  peculiar  doctrines,  of  Christianity. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed^  that  great  allow** 
ance  is  to  be  made  for  those,  who  have  been  as 
it  were,  rocked  in  the  very  cradle  of  discontent : 
and  who  have  been  used  from  infancy,  to  view 
every  act  of  the  Government,  and  every  ordinance 
of  the  Church,  with  the  bitterness  of  a  discom- 
fited  and  vindictive  enemy.     But  it  is  strange 

^  ♦  LaymanPs  Letters  to  Mr.  WilberJorc€  on  ihe^Do9tritt€ 
#f  Hereditary/  DepraoUy,  p.  172. 
t  Review^  pp.  204,  205* 
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that  whilst  language  of  the  nature  here  cited,  every 
where  deforma  Mr.  B/s  pages,  and  those  of  hi$ 
Unitarian  associates,  they  should  make  the  want 
of  charity^  the  principal  charge  against  all^  who 
liold  Christianity  in  any  other,  than  the  vague, 
and  fleeting,  form,  in  which  they  profess  to  em- 
brace it.     In  the  management  of  a  controversy, 
it  may  not  indeed  be  bad  policy,  to  chaise  the 
adversary  with  whatever  unfair  arts,  you  mean  to 
resort  to  yourself.      Thus,  whilst  the  opposite 
party  bears  all  the  odium,  you  possess  yourself  of 
the  profit.     So  at  least  it  seems  to  be  with  the 
writers  of  Mr.  B.'s  way  of  thinking.     A  total 
want  of  candour  and  charity  is  perpetually  ob- 
jected to  all,  who  defend  the  rectitude  of  the 
national  religion ;  whilst  every  principle  of  both 
is  grossly  violated,  by  those  who  oppose  it: — 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  charge  of  self-inte* 
rest,  is  freely  bestowed  upon  such  as  support  the 
establishment;  it  is  hoped,  that  it  will  not  be 
remembered,  that  interest  is  as  much  concerned 
to  acquire,  as  to  retain :  it  is  r^odestly  expected, 
that  no  mention  will  be  made  of  the  pride  and 
fervour  of  party ;  and  that  no  note  will  be  taken 
of  the  resentful  jealousy  of  those  temporal  ad  van- 
^ges,  which,  as  they  form  the  leading  theme  of 
animadversion,   may   not  unreasonably  be  pr^* 
wmed  to  be  the  principal  ground  of  hostility. 

In  a  spirit  congenial  to  these  feelings,  Mr.  B. 
seems  not  a  little  to  have  participated,  wben  he 
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thus  openly  states,  as  in  another  place*  he  indn 
rectly  insinuates^  under  the  thin  covering  of  the 
terms  paganism  and  popery,  that  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  a  mere  engine  of  state; 
and  as  such  ^*  cried  up  by  interested  statesmen 
and  their  hireling  priests ;"  who,  he  says  again^ 
naturally  "  support  that  religion  which  supports 
them:""f'  and  that,  at  this  moment,  ^'  pure  Chris* 
tianity**  (by  which  he  describes  the  system 
taught  by  himself  and  Dr.  Priestley,)  "  is  so  far 
from  meeting  with  public  encouragement  in 
England,  that  it  is  in  a  state  bordering  upon  per- 
secution.":}; This  last  remark  indeed  seems,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  B.*s  view  of  things,  to  have  been 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  assertion,  that  "  an 
established  priesthood  is  in  its  very  nature  a  per- 
secuting order,*'  renders  this  a  tautologous  posi- 
tion. But,  in  what  way  do  these  professors  of 
pure  Christianity  appear  to  be  "  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  persecution?"  Simply,  because 
they  are  not  permitted  to  rail  against  esta- 
blished authority  with  impunity ;  to  preach  up 
doctrines  in  politics^  subversive  of  subordination ; 
to  bring  the  government,  both  in  church  and 
state,  into  disrepute  and  contempt  amongst  the 
people,  by  every  species  of  calumny ;  to  establish 
the  enlightened  system  of  France,  the  Theo- 
philanthropism   of  Lepaux^   and   the  miso-mo- 
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narchism  of  Paine,  The  government,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people  of  England,  are  surely  much  to 
blame,  in  throwing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
such  great  reforms  I 

And  what  is  the  grand  proof,  adduced  by 
Mr.  B.  of  the  persecution  carried  on  against  purs 
Christianity  J  in  England,  at  the  prese^it  day? 
Plainly  this,  that  the  great  champion  of  Unita- 
rianism  has  been  driven  from  his  native  country, 
and  *'  compelled  to  seek  for  refuge''  from  the 
rage  of  persecuting  bigotry,  ^*  in  the  transatlantic 
wilderness  ;** — in  which,  however,  it  appears  that 
he  is  subject  to  no  deprivations;  since  we  are 
informed,  in  the  very  next  line,' that,  in  this 
wilderness,  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  *^  enlightened  sages/'*  But,  ludi- 
crous as  is  this  picture  of  the  wilderness  of  sages, 
here  presented  by  our  author,  it  were  unfeeling, 
and  unpardonable^  to  trifle  on  such  a  subject. 
What  Doctor  Priestley's  reasons  may  have  been 
for  exchanging  England  for  America,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  pronounce.  That  they  are  not  to  be 
resolved  "  solely'*  into  his  religious  opinions, 
as  Mr.  B.  seems  desirous  to  convey,  is  I  believe, 
pretty  generally  understood.  That  the  purity  of 
Dr.  P.'s  private  character,  the  amiable  simplicity 
of  his  manners,  the  variety  and  strength  of  his 
talents,  the  persevering  industry  with  which  he 

♦  pp.  197, 198 
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pursued  what  he  deemed  useful  truth,  und  the 
independent  spirit,  with  which  (had  it  not  been 
phrenzied  by  the  intemperance  of  party,)  he 
might  have  so  profitably  maintained  it, — are  cir- 
cumstances, which  must  make  every  good  man 
regret  that  misapplication  of  his  powers,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  his 
native  country  in  the  decline  of  life,  I  will  most 
readily  admit:  and  I  freely  subscribe  to  the  strong- 
est te^imony,  which  his  warmest  admirers  can 
bear,   to  the   many  and  great  virtues,*  which 

*  From  a  friend,  of  the  highest  literary  distinction  and 
moral  worth,  who  was  connected  by  habits  of  early  and  conti. 
Dued  intimacy  with  Dr.  Priestley,  I  received,  on  the  first  pub. 
lication  of  these  remarks  on  that  author's  character,  a  letter 
containing  the  following  observations. 

''  The  character  you  give  of  Dr.  Priestley,  has  reminded 
me  of  that  drawn  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  in  his  letter  from  Irene, 
polls,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eleutheropolis.     As  this  j)amphlet 
was  a  temporary  publication  during  the»riots  of  Birmingham, 
and  you  have  probably  never  seen  it,  I  will  transcribe  the  pas. 
sage  to  which  I  refer. — '  I  confess,  with  sorrow,  that  in  too 
many  instances,  such  modes  of  defence,  have  been  used  against 
•  this  formidable  Heresiarch,  as  would  hardly  be  justifiable  in  the 
support  of  Revelation  itself,  against  the  arr(^ance  of  a  Bbling. 
broke,  the  bufibonery  of  a  Mandeville,  and  the  levity  of  a 
Voltaire.     But  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  requires  not  such  aids.. 
The  Church  of  England  approves  them  not.     The  spirit  of 
Christianity  warrants  them  not.     Let  Dr.  Priestley  be  con- 
futed where  he  is  mistaken.     Let  him  be  exposed  whore  ke  is 
superficial.      Let  him  be  rebuked  where  he  is  censorious. 
Let  him  be  repressed  where  he  is  dogmatical.     But  let  not  his 
attainments  be  depreciated,  because  they  are  numerous  almost 
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adorn  bis  private  life.  But  whilst  I  most  chear* 
fully  make  these  concessions  to  the  talents  and 
the  virtues  of  Dr.  Priestley ;  and  whilst  I  join  in 

without  a  parallel.  Let  net  his  talents  be  ridiculed,  because 
they  are  superlatiTely  great.  Let  not  his  morals  be  vilified, 
because  they  are  correct  without  austerity,  and  exemplary 
without  ostentation ;  because  they  present  even  to  common 
obsenrers  the  innocence  of  a  hermit  and  the  simplicity  of  a 
patriarch;  and  because  a  philosophic  eye  will  at  once  discover 
in  them,  the  deep  fixed  root  of  virtuous  principle,  and  the  solid 
trunk  of  virtuous  habit.'  This  beautiful  portrait  is,  I  think, 
accurate  in  its  lineaments.  But  there  are  two  features  in  the 
character  of  Dr.  Priestley,  which  it  does  not  exhibit,  and 
which  to  you  I  will  not  scruple  to  communicate.  He  has  a 
sort  of  moral  apathy^  which  makes  him  absolutely  insensible 
of  the  severity  of  the  wounds  he  inflicts  in  his  polemic  discus, 
sions.  Feeling  no  enmities  in  his  constitution,  he  makes  no 
discrimination  between  friends  and  foes.  And  having  adopted 
the  language,  and  dipped  his  pen  in  the  gall  of  controversy,  he 
suspects  not  that  he  excites  bitterness  of  heart,  because  he  is 
unconscious  of  it  in  himself.  I  could  exemplify  this  obscrva. 
tion,  by  his  treatment  of  Dr.  Enfield,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Judge 
Blackstone,  and  several  others  whom  he  really  loved  or 
respected. — Another  striking  trait  in  his  character,  is  an 
almost  total  deficiency  in  discretion^  that  intellectual  faculty, 
which  is,  as  Pope  well  expresses  it,  '  although  no  science, 
fairly  worth  the  seven,' — A  report  has  prevailed  here,  that 
Dr.  Priestley  proposes  to  return  to  England.  But  I  find 
that  his  latest  letters  signify  his  intention  of  passing  the  re. 
mainder  of  his  life  in  America,  where  he  is  happy  in  every 
respect,  except  the  enjoyment  of  }iterary  society,  and  possesses 
a  library  and  philosophical  apparatus  far  superior  to  those 
which  he  had  at  Birmingham." 
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the  most  decided  reprobation  of  those  savage  acts 
of  violence,  which  in  his  instance  have  disgraced 
the  annals  of  English  polity;  yet  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  believe,  that  if,  in  any  country,  in  which  the 
direction  of  affairs  was  held  -by  those  enlightened 
politicians,  and  professors  of  pure  Christianity, 
who  form  the  associates  of  Dr.  Priestley  and 
Mr.  Belsham,  any  man  had  employed  himself  for 
a  series  of  years,  in  labouring  to  overturn  the 
established  order  of  things;  and  had  even  ad- 
vanced so  far,  as,  in  the  intoxication  of  his  fancied 
success,  openly  to  boast,  that  he  had  prepared  a 
train,  whereby  the  whole  must  inevitably  be 
destroyed  ;*  a  very  different  lot  from  that,  which 

This  fragment,  containing  so  much  that  fs  interesting,  con. 
cerning  Dr.  Priestley,  will,  I  conceive,  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader ;  and  although  I  consider  the  bright  parts  of  the 
character,  to  have  been  too  highly  emblazoned  by  Dr.  Parr, 
the  darker  spots  to  have  been  too  sparingly  touched  by  my 
much  valued  correspondent,  and  some  important  points  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  both,  yet  I  cannot  withhold 
from  the  memory  of  a  man  certainly  possessed  of  many  amia. 
ble  qualities,  and  some  extraordinary  endowments,  a  tribute, 
to  which,  two  persons,  eminent  for  their  worth  and  their  at* 
tainments,  have  conceived  him  to  be  justly  entitled. 

*  "  We  are,  as  it  were,  laying  gun-powder,  grain  by  grain, 
under  the  old  building  of  error  and  superstition,  which  a 
single  spark  may  hereafter  inflame,  so  as^o  produce  an  instan- 
taneous explosion."— //wpor/flwce  of  ^ree  Enquiry^  p.  40. 
What  Dr.  P.  means  by  the  old  building  of  error  and  supersti* 
Hon,  the  context  sufficiently  explains.  On  the  impossibility 
of  supporting  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  if  once  a  great 
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has  fallen  to  Dr.  Priestley,  would  await  liim. 
The  privilege  df  transferring  his  residence  to 
another  land,  unless  indeed  it  were  to  that  land 
from  which  no  traveller  returns,  would  hardly  be 
conceded.  Our  enlightened  philosophers,  of  the 
present  day,  adopt  on  these  occasions  much 
simpler  modes  of  proceeding :  and  a  peep  across 
the  British  Channel,  may  readily  satisfy  us  as  to 

majority  of  the  people  can  be  made  hostile  to  it;  and  on  ^^  the 
power  of  small  changes  in  the  political  state  of  things,  to  over, 
turn  the  best  compacted  establishments,"  he  likewise  enlarges 
with  much  earnestness,  and  force:  ibid.  pp.  39.  41.  44.  The 
fittest  seasons,  and  best  opportunities,  for  »Yen//j(  working  out 
the  great  effects,  which  he  here  professes  to  hold  in  view,  this 
writer  had  before  communicated  to  his  fellow  labourer  Mr. 
Lindsey,  in  the  dedication  of  his  History  of  Corruptions^ 
pp.  Ti.  vii. — *^  While  the  attention  of  men  in  power,  is  en- 
grossed by  the  difficulties  that  more  immediately  press  upon 
them,  the  endeavour  of  the  friends  of  reformation,  in  points  of 
doctrine,  pass  with  less  notice ^  and  operate  without  obstrucm 
Hon,*'  Times  of  public  danger  and  difficulty  are  thus 
pointed  out,  as  best  suited  to  lay  that  train,  which  was  finally 
to  explode  with  the  ruin  of  the  establishment.  And  indeed,  at 
an  earlier  period  of  life,  he  had  even  ventured  to  promise  himself 
a  more  rapid  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  his  wishes. 
Speaking  of  the  establishment,  and  those  abuses  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  principles  of  the  hierarchy,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  predict,  that  in  ''  some  general  convulsion  of  the  state^  some 
bold  hand,  secretly  impelled  by  a  vengeful  providence,  shall 
sweep  down  the  whole  together.""— Fzea?  of  the  Principles  and 
Conduct  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters^  p.  1% — Passages  con- 
veying similar  sentiments  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley,  might 
be  accumulated:  but  their  notoriety  renders  it  unnecessary  % 
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the  nature  of  the  process,  where  there  is  no 
*'  lucrative  fable  of  Jesus  ChFist**  to  be  main- 
tained; no  "  established*  clergy  to  breathe  the 
fiery  spirit  of  persecution ;"  and  where  the  rights 
of  civil  and  religious  man^  are  explained  and 
exercised,  upon  the  broadest  principles  of  a  philo- 
sophy, untrammelled,  even  to  Mr.  B/s  most  saiv- 
guine  wishes. 

One  distinction  between  the  two  cases  may 
indeed  possibly  exist.  The  professors  of  an  all- 
perfect  philosophy  and  a  Rational  Christianity, 
knowing  theirs  to  be  the  cause  of  virtue,  and 
acting  only  from  a  love  of  truth,  are  meritorious 
in  removing,  hytehatever  means,  all  impediments 
to  the  accomplishment  of  ends  so  glorious,  as 
those  thei/  hold  in  view :  whereas  the  advocates 
of  received  doctrines,  and  of  existing  establish- 
ments, not  even  believing  what  they  profe;ss,  and 
being  only  concerned  to  defend  a  lucrative  false- 
hood, are,  by  the  original  sin  of  their  cause,  cri- 
minal in  the  performance  of  every  act,  however 
natural  and  necessary,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
maintain  it.  This  distinction  may,  possibly  supply 
a  satisfactory  explanation: — but  to  proceed. 

As  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Belsham^ 
respecting  the  persecution  carried  on  by  the  esta- 
blished  clergy,  against  those,  who,  under  the  title 
of  Unitarians,  are,  as  Mr.  B.  afiinhs,  the  only 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  was  written  in  the  jetLr 
180O. 
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professors  of  a  pure  Christianity ;  so  neither  do 
I^  respecting  that,  which  he  deems  a  natura.1  con* 
sequence  of  this  persecution,  the  great  encrease  of 
this  body  in  numbers  and  consequence.  Possibly 
indeed,  without  making  any  very  valuable  con- 
cession to  Mr.  B.  it  might  be  admitted,  that 
**  the  number  of  i^a/iona/ Christians,**  (by  which 
he  means  Unitarians^  or  the  professors  of  his 
Moral  Christianity/,)  "  was  never  so  great  as  at 
present:"* — a  position,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
but  badly  accords  with  the  assertion,  that  the 
early  christian  church  was  almost  exclusively 
Unitarian.  But,  that  ^  it  is  still  a  progressive 
cause,"  can  by  no  means  be  allowed.  So  that 
Mr.  B.  may  safely  release  his  mind  from  all 
apprehensions  of  that,  which  he  so  sincerely 
deprecates,  "  the  ^wj3/>or/ of  civil^ authority;'*  from 
which  he  seems  to  dread  the  only  impediment  to 
its  triumphant  progress. 

If  indeed,  by  "  a  progressive  cause,"  be  meant 
a  progression  in  its  course  to  that,  which  seems 
its  natural  termination.  Deism;  it  might,  un^ 
doubtedly,  in  that  sense,  be  admitted  to  be  pro* 
*  gressive.  But,  if  thereby  be  meant,  a  continued 
encrease  of  numbers,  nothing  can  be  more  op- 
posite to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  For  let  any 
candid  and  reflecting  man,  even  of  this  very 
denomination^  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
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fiay  what  he  thinks  likely  to  be  the  case  of  the 
rising  generation,  educated  in  the  Unitarian 
principles :  let  him  say,  what  has  been  the  case 
of  those  educated  in  the  strait  est  principles  of 
the  sect,  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  its 
greatest  luminaries.  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Bel- 
sham,  at  the  Academy  of  Hackney.  Let  Mr. 
B.  himself  say,  what  has  been  the  progressive 
nature  of  the  cause  in  that  seminary.  Mr.  B. 
has  too  great  a  regard  for  truths  not  to  admit, 
that  the  pupils  of  the  new  light  had  gone  beyond 
their  teachers  a  little  too  far:  that  they  had 
somewhat  too  strongly*  exemplified  the  prc^res- 

*  Mr.  Belsham  himlself,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  is  ob. 
liged  in  a  great  measure  tp  aclgiowledge  the  truth  of  this 
charge.  ^^  This  fact,"  (he  says,  alluding  to  a  statement 
similar  to  the  above  made  by  Mr.  Carpenter,)  ^^  to  a  certain 
extent,  cannot  be  denied*;  and  most  surely,  it  excited  un. 
pleasing  sensations  in  many,  and  not  least  in  the  minds  of 
those,  whose  endeavours  to  form  them  to  usefulness  in  the 
Church  were  thus  painfully  disappointed." — However,  imme. 
diately  after,  he  seems,  in  the  contrast  between  the  systems 
pursued  at  Hackney  and  in  other  seminaries  where  education 
is  conducted  on  a  different  principle,  to  change  the  tone  of 
lamentation  on  this  head  into  a  note  of  triumph.  It  is  an 
easy  thing,"  he  remarks,  '^  for  tutors  to  educate  their  pupils 
in  the  trammels  of  any  religious  faith  which  they  may  chuse. 
Take  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  the  business  is  done. 
You  bring  them  out  at  once  CaWinists,  Arians,  Papists^ 
Protestants,  any  thing  that  you  please;  and  ready  to  join  in 
the  cry  against  any  sect,  which,  for  the  season,  may  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  ruling  party/   This  was  not  the  method  pur. 
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sive  natuire  of  the  system,  by  reaching  at  once 
the  goal  of  Deism;  and  that  in  some  instanced^ 

sued  at  Hackney:  they  gloried  in  encouraging  freedom  of 
inquiry :  nor  were  they  at  all  apprehensive,  that  the  interests 
of  truth  and  virtue  would  suffoV  by  it  in  the  end."  (Letters 
on  Arianism^  p.  40.)  —  Thus,  Mr.  Belsham,  on  second 
thonghts,  is  of  opinion,  that  what  was  done  in  Hackney,  is 
a  thing  to  be  gloried  in :  and  that  in  educating  those  who 
were  designed  for  the  christian  ministry,  so  as  to  render 
them  infidels  and  atheists,  ^^  the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue- 
cannot  suffer  in  the  end."  v 

But,  that  we  may  the  better  form  a  right  judgment  of  that, 
which  is  conceived  to  constitute  the  excellence  of  those  dis. 
senting  academies,  to  which  such  friends  of  rational  inquiry 
as  Mr.  Belsham  and  lyr,  Priestley  have  been  used  to  look  for 
the  real  improvement  of  youth,  I  here  give  an  extract  from . 
Dr.  Priestley's  Memoirs  relative  to  this  subject.  In  my  time, 
the  academy  was  in  a  state  peculiarly  faoourable  to  the  serious 
pursuit  of  triUhj  as  the  students  were  about  equally  divided 
upon  every  question  of  much  importance^  such  as  liberty  and 
necessity^  the  sleep  of  the  soulj  and  all  the  articles  of  theolo^ 
gical  orthodoxy  and  heresy ;  in  consequence  of  which,  all 
these  topics  were  the  subjects  of  continual  discussion.  Our 
tutors  were  of  different  opinions :  Dr.  Ashworth  taking  the 
orthodox  side;  Mr.  Clarke,  the  sub-tutor,   that  of  heresy, 

though  always  with  (he  greatest  modesty." Here  is  a  view 

of  the  true  way,  in  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  new 
lights  of  philosophy  and  religion,  youth  is  to  be  led  on 
**  inter  sylvas  Academl  quae  re  re  verum."  The  calm  and 
undisturbed  retirement  of  study  exchanged  for  the  unceasing 
wrangling  of  a  debating  club.  Tutor  and  sub-tutor,  master 
and  pupil,  all  together  by  the  ears,  continually,  on  the 
gravest  and  deepest  subjects  of  theological  controversy. 
And  the  sublimest  truths  and  most  awful  mysteries  of  reve. 
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perhaps  not  a  few^  the  race  had  been  crowned 
with  the  prize,  of  direct,  avowed,  and  unqualified 
Atheism. 

faUion  bandied  about  amongst  bojs,  as  the  common  and 
hoarlj  topics  of  disputation :  whilst  the  parties  of  combatants 
on  eteiy  subject  are  equally  matched,  and  falsehood  and 
truth,  infidelity  and  religion  maintained  by  equal  numbers. 
Under  such  circumstances  of  education,  it  has  been  truly 
remarked  in  reference  to  Dr.  Priestley,  that  in  the  course, 
which  by  his  own  account  he  steered  in  his  theological  opi. 
nions,  there  is  nothing  to  excite  surprize.  '^  A  Caltinist  at 
tweWe;  becoming  an  Arminian  at  eighteen;  at  twenty .i4>ne 
an  Arian ;  at  twenty.four  a  denier  of  his  Saviour,  and  a  dis. 
belieter  in  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. — Miserable  in. 
fatuation!  (it  is  justly  added)  to  set  the  stripling  on  a  sea,  of 
which  he  knows  neither  the  soundings  nor  the  shore;  and 
calmly  to  see  him  rush  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  before 
he  knows  the  bearings  of  any  I" 

But  this  Academy,  which  was  ^^  in  a  state  so  peculiarly 
fatourable  to  the  serious  pursuit  of  truth,"  was  distinguished 
by  other  circumstances  enumerated  by  Dr.  Priestley,  which 
were  perhaps  not  less  favourable  to  that  end,  than  those 
which  have  been  already  named.  ^^  There  was  no  provision 
for  teaching  the  learned  languages.  We  had  even  no  conu 
positions,  or  orations,  in  latin.  Our  course  of  lectures  was 
also  defective,  in  containing  no  lectures  on  the  Scriptures  or 
on  ecclesiastical  history;  and  by  the  students  in  general 
(and  Mr.  Alexander  and  myself  were  no  exceptions)  com. 
mentators  in  general,  and  ecclesiastical  history  also,  were 
held  in  contempt. ^^ — (Memoirs  of  Dr,  Priestley^  p.  21.)— 
Thus,  all  the  prejudices  of  ancient  learning,  which  might 
have  acted  as  so  many  clogs  upon  the  youthful  genius,  were 
completely  removed;  and  nothing  hindered  the  boy  of  the 
licademy  from  fancying  himself  at  once  arrived  at  that  goal, 
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Mr.  Beishatn  affirms,  that^-  Mr.  Wilberforoe, 
and  others  who  agree  with  him,  seldom  r^ard 
their  system  in  a  comprehensive  view,  or  pursue 
their  principles  to  their  just  and  necessary  con- 
sequences f'"*^  and  he  adds,  that  ^^  it  is  from  the 
absurd  and  injurious  consequences,  which  neces- 
sarily result  from  Mr.  W.'s  principles,  that  he 
infers  their  falsehood  and  impiety .'*'f'  No  words 
can  more  aptly  convey  my  ideas  of  Mr.  B.'s 
scheme,  than  those  with  which  he  has  here  sup- 
plied me:  for,  strange,  as  this  gentleman  and 
those  who  think  with  him,  may  afiect  to  con- 
sider the  chai^,  they  by  no  means  follow  up 
their  principles  to  their  just  and  necessary  con- 
sequences; nor,  whilst  they  hoast  in  a  loud  and 
exulting  tone  of  their  dauntless  pursuit  after 
truth,  have  they  always  the  courage  to  be  oon- 
^stent  throughout,  and  to  advance  boldly  in  ihd 
face  of  those  conclusions,  which  to  any  intelligent 
and  unprejudiced  mind  could  not  fail  to  evince 
^*  the  falsehood  and  impiety"  of  the  system.  But 
Mr,  B.  himself  has  well  remarked^  that  ^  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  princifides 
are  the  same,  whether  the  advocates  of  such 
principles  are  apprized  of  them  or  not,  and  whe- 
ther they  do  or  do  not  chuse  to  contemplate  and 

which,  in  4he  more  measured  walks  of  science,  4he  matured 
•ftudent  ieeii  many  laborious  efibrts  still  requisite  to  fittaiB. 

*P.10.  +p.  11. 
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avow  them  :"*  and  fiict  completely  proves^  what 
reason  would  obviously  suggest,  that  where  the 
principles  of  this  new  sect  have  been  fairly  and 
honestly  followed  on  to  their  legitimate  conse* 
quences,  the  system  of  revelation^  and  in  many 
cases  of  theism,  has  been  entirely  thrown  up  as 
a  heap  of  mummery  and  priestcraft.  To  cite 
particular  instances  were  iiwidious ;  but  they  are 
numerous,  and  could  easily  be  adduced. 

By  what  has  been  said,  it  is  however  far  from 
my  intention,  to  charge  either  Dr.  Priestley  or 
Mr.  Belsham,  with  a  disingenuous  attempt,  to 
escape  from  such  consequences^  as  naturally  flow 
from  the  opinions  which  they  maintain.  No,  I 
believe  them  both  to  be  incapable  of  duplicity. 
But>  originally  educated^  as  both  confess  to  have 
been,  in  the  strictest  tenets  of  that  creed,  whose 
distinguishing  doctrines  they  now  reject;  and 
having  at  an  early  age  entertained  a  full  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  and  Jmportance  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme ;  some  latent  influence  of  their  first 
persuasion  naturally  remaining,  they  cannot  now 
release  themselves  entirely  from  a  Christian  be- 
lief. Strangely  as  they  have  altered  and  disfigured 
the  structure,  the  foundation  still  remains.  The 
first  impressions  of  the  youthful  mind  are  not 
easily  effaced.  And  fortunately  for  these  gen- 
tlemen, something  of  ^^  what  the  nurse  and  priest 
have  taught,"*   still  continues,  in  spite  of  their 

♦  P.  IV 
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boast  to  the  contrary,  to  retain  a  secret  hold  tipoa 
their  thoughts.  To  have  a  fair  experiment  of 
the  system,  we  must  look  to  its  eifects  upon 
tliose^  who  have  never  known  Christianity,  but 
in  the  Unitarian  dress  of  Mr.  Belsham  and  Dr. 
Priestley.  Examine  these,  and  behold  its  ge- 
nuine fruits; 

How  then  can  we  admit  the  truth  of  Mr.  B.V 
assertion,  that  the  numbers  of  this  sect  daily  * 

*  The  writer  of  a  judicious  paper  in  a  late  periodical  publica. 
tion,  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  UnL 
tarian  or  Socinu^n  sect,  and  on  the  unlikelihood  of  its  exten. 
sion. — ''  Socinianism  must  ever  from  its  nature  be  the  most 
harmless  of  all  heresies,  the  least  contagious  of  all  the  varieties 
of  human  Opinion.  It  has  been  called,  and  how  aptly  the  his. 
tory  of  its  Hackney  Academy  and  all  its  other  institutions  may 
prove,  the  half-way  house  to  infidelity :  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  many  who  set  out  on  the  pilgrim' s-progress  of  in. 
quiry,  take  up  their  place  of  rest  there,  who,  if  there  were  no 
such  inn  upon  the  road,  would  infallibly  proceed  to  Doubting 
Castle.  It  is  a  system  which  saves  men  from  utter  unbelief 
more  frequently  than  it  tempts  them  to  it  ^  and  it  never  can 
become  a  popular  doctrine.  It  appeals  to  the  vanity  of  the 
half.learned,  and  the  pride  of  the  half.reasoning :  but  it  nei. 
tiler  interests  the  imagination,  nor  awakens  the  feelings,  por 
excites  the  passions,  nor  satisfies  the  wants  of  the  humaa 
heart.  Hence  it  must  ever  be  confined  to  a  few  scanty  con. 
^regations  composed  wholly  of  the  reading  class,  and  if 
equally  incapable  of  producing  either  extensive  good  or  ex. 
tensive  evil.'*  Quarierljf  Review^  vol.  iv.  p.  485.  With 
this  writer  I  entirely  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  this  jejune 
and  cheerless  heresy  is  not  likely  to  be  embraced  by  many : 
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encretse?  Id  one  way  indeed,  but  in  that  way 
only,  can  it  bear  any  resemblance  to  fact.  Meo^ 
who,  having  rejected  the  Christian  revelation, 
are  yet  restrained,  by  a  regard  to  opinion  and 
decorum,  from  openly  abdicating  the  Christian 
name/ may  find  it  not  inconvenient  to  rank  them- 
selves of  a  class,  whose  latitude  of  opinion  can 
occasion  but  little  embarrassment  to  that  freedom 
for  which  they  contend :  and  thus  Mr.  B.  may 
possibly  reckon  among  the  residents  of  his  "  man- 
sion,"  many  who  are  content  to  sojourn  there, 
on  account  of  its  commodious  neighbourhood  tx> 
that  region,  which  they  regard  as  their  true  and 
proper  home. 

One  proof,  however,  Mr,  B.  produces  of  his 
assertion,  which  might  not  have  occurred  to 
many,  and  which  is  entitled  to  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree  of  attention :  namely,  that  "  there 
are  thousands'*  of  those  professing  themselves  of 
the  established  church,  who  think  with  him, 
"  but  are  deterred  by  secular  considerations,  and 
the  harsh  spirit  of  the  times,  from  avowing  their 

but  tfatt  8o  far  as  its  influence  does  eztead,  it  wiU  be  fonod 
productiTe  of  great  evil  without  any  countervailing  good,  is, 
I  think,  as  evident,  as  that  such  an  effect  must  follow  from  a 
dereliction  of  all  the  leading  tenets  of  a  Christian's  belief:  nor^ 
I  confess,  does  it  appear  to  me  a  matter  of  much  consequence, 
whether  the  traveller,  of  whom  the  Reviewer  speaks,  proceeds 
OA  his  entire  journey,  or  stops  short  at  the  inn  which  Unii«« 
rianitm  provides  for  him  on  the  way. 
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real  principles.''*  Indeed  according  to  the  cha- 
ritable notions  entertained  by  Mr.  B.  in  common 
with  Dr.  Priestley,-!*  of  the  character  of  those 
who  maintain  the  national  faith,  it  is  not  sur- 
prizing,   that  this  should  appear,   to  minds  so 

♦  P.  227. 

+  Mr.  Belsham's  liberal  views  of  the  character  of  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church,  have  been  already  noticed, 
in  this  appendix  pp.  414,  415.     Dr.  Priestley's  represen- 
tations are  of  a  nature  equally  complimentary.     In  his  Hist, 
of  Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  J47.  he  says  of  the  Trinitarians  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  that  ^^  they  are  all  reducible  to  two  classes,  viz. 
that  of  those  who,  if  they  were  ingenuous,  would  rank  with 
Socinians,  believing  that  there  is  no  proper  divinity  in  Christ 
besides  that  of  the  fkther;  or  else  with  Tritheists,  holding 
three  equal  and  distinct  Gods."      Having  thus  distributed 
the  whole  body  of  professed  Trinitarians  between  Insinceritif 
and  Ignorance^  he  afterwards  in  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
work,  (vol.  ii.  p.  471.)  narrows  his  attention  to  the  clerical 
part  of  that  body,  pronouncing  th^ir  arguments  in  defence  of 
the  system  they  support,  to  be  "  so  palpably  weak,  that  it  is 
barely  possible  they  should  be  in  earnest :"  by  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discover,  to  which  of  the  two  classes  before 
named,  the  established  clergy  were  in  his  opinion  to  be  con<^ 
signed. — That  Dr.  Priestley  should,  indeed,  have  imagined, 
that  many,   who  rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church  might  yet  be  found  among  the  ranks  of  its  professed 
teachers,  may  well  be  supposed,  when  we  find,  that  he  deli, 
berately  advised  Mr.  Lindsey  to  retain  his  preferments  in 
the  Church,  at  the  same  time  that  he  laboured  to  undermine 
its  creed :   an  advice,  however,  which  the  Rector  of  Cat. 
terick  was  too  honest  to  comply  with,  although  it  might  not 
be  unpalatable  to  certain  clergymen  of  the  present  day  \  such 
as  Mr.  Fellowes  and  Mr.  Stone. 

VOL.  II,  F  F 
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prepared,  with-  all  the  circumstances  of  proba- 
bility. And  certainly  no  argument  can  be  more 
convenient :  from  no  combination  of  events  can 
its  force  suffer  any  diminution,  and  from  no 
ingenuity  of  reply  can  it  ever  meet  refutation. 
Though  the  entire  host  of  those  professing  the 
pure  Christianity  of  the  Unitarian,  were  osten- 
sibly reduced  to  Dr.  P.  and  himself,  yet  by  the. 
application  of  this  argument,  aided  by  a  por- 
tion of  that  faith,  which  not  having  been  largely 
expended  on  other  subjects,  Mr.  B.  might  have 
to  bestow  in  abundance  on  this  and  similar  oc- 
casions, I  should  not  be  surprized  to  find  him 
solacing  himself  even  then  with  the  satisfactory 
persuasion,  that  the  '^  glorious  period"  was  fast 
approaching,  in  which  ^^  the  Unitarian  church" 
was  about  to  ^^  comprehend  in  its  ample  enclo- 
sure, the  whole  Christianized  world:'**  the  pre- 
judices and  interests  of  mankind,  causing  but  a 
temporary  and  artificial  suppression  of  those  sen- 
timents, which  must  necessarily  and  universally 
prevail.  This  argument  then  I  must  admit  to 
be  wholly  unanswerable. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  indeed  advanced,  that  he 
"  never  knew  a  single  instance  of  any  person, 
who  was  once  well  grounded  in  Unitarian  prin- 
ciples, becoming  an'  unbeliever  "'j-  If  the  be- 
coming an  unbeliever,  be  admitted  as  the  proper 

*  Review^  p.  266. 
+  Th9Ql.  Repos.  vol.  ir.  p.  24. 
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proof  of  an  antecedertt  deficiency  of  confirma-» 
tion  in  Unitarian  principles,  the  position  is  a 
safe  one.  But  if  Dr.  P.  means  to  say,  that  the 
influence  of  Unitarian  principles  is  unfavourable 
to  infidelity,  it  need  only  be  replied,  that  the 
fact  speaks  a  language  directly  the  reverse.  For 
it  is  notorious,  and  it  will  require  no  small  de- 
gree of  hardihood  to  deny  it,  that  from  those 
who  have  professed  Unitarianism  in  England, 
die  largest  stock  of  unbelievers  has  arisen :  nay 
more,  that  their  principal  Academy,  the  place  in 
which  Unitarian  principles  were  inculcated  in 
tJieir  greatest  purity  and  with  every  advantage 
ot  zealous  ability  in  the  teacher,,  and  of  unbiassed 
docility  in  the  learner,  has  borne  witness  to  the 
efficacy  of  those  principles,  by  its  dissolution, 
imperiously  demanded  by  the  prevalence  of  In- 
fidel opinions.  Now  in  what  way  shall  we 
account  for  this  event?  Was  Unitarianism  not 
properly  taught  at  Hackney?  Or,  with  all  its 
vaunted  simplicity,  is  it  a  scheme  so  difficult  to 
conceive,  that  the  learners  not  being  able  to 
comprehend  it  rightly,*  became  unbelievers  from 

^  Indeed  Mr«  B.  seems  to  represent  Uoitarianisin,  as  a 
matter  complicated  and  difficult  to  be  Understood.  For  the 
total  rejection  of  Christianity  by  some  of  his  Unitarian 
brethren^  he  assigns  the  following  reasons.  "  They  either 
did  not  understand  their  principles ;  or  they  were  perplexed 
with  difficulties^  which  perhaps  patience  and  attention  might 
haye  solred;  or"  &c.    Review,  ip.  265. 
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not  having  hetvi  Jirndy  grounded?  Howsoevep 
it  be  explained,  the  ftict  is  incontrovertible,  and 
seems  not  a  little  to  countenance  the  idea,  that 
the  road  to  Unitarianism  differs  from  that  whicU 
leads '  to  Infidelity  by  so  slight  a  distinction,  that 
the  traveller  not  unfrequently  mistakes  his  way. 
And  surely,  if,  with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  we  sup- 
pose the  station  of  the  former  to  be  placed  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  confines  of  the  latter,  it 
is  not  surprizing,  that  they  who  in  the  morning 
of  life  begin  their  journey  from  this  advanced 
stage,  should  be  able  to  finish  the  entire  course 
with  ease ;  whilst  those  who  do  not  reach  it  till 
the  evening  of  their  days^  may  have  some  indis- 
position to  proceed,  especially  if  from  early, 
habits,  they  had  been  taught  to  feel  a  salutary 
horror,  of  those  regions  that  lie  beyond. 

One  difficulty,  amounting  to  paradox,  which 
attaches  to  this  entire  system,  yet  remains  to 
be  noticed.  It  might  appear  to  such  as  have 
been  used  to  co|isider  Christianity,  as  something 
more  than  natural  religion  with  a  superadded 
proof  of  a  future  state  of  retribution,  that  they 
who  hold  this  to  be  the  sum  of  the  Christian 
scheme,  must  at  the  same  time  reject  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  or  at  least  all  those 
parts  that  go  beyond  the  njere  facts,  of  the  life, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Mr.  B.  however 
informs  us,  in  what  manner  the  Unitarians 
whilst  they  retain  the  title  of  Christians  by  ac- 
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tnowledging  the  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, yet  contrive  to  preservie  their  ^^  simple 
;creed,"  uaafTected  by  those  important  truths 
which  it  contains.  There  are  two.  ways,  in 
which  the  word  of  revelation,  and  a  system  of 
religious  beHef  may  be  made  to  square.  One  is^ 
'by  conforming  our  belief  to  revelation:  the 
other,  by  adjusting  the  revelation  to  our  belief. 
The  latter  is  that  chosen  by  Mr.  B.  and  his 
Unitarian  associates;  and  accordingly,  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  creed  of  the  Unitarian^  are 
at  the  same  time,  without  difficulty  retained. 

Of  the  mode  of  adjustment  Mr.  B.  exhibits  a 
perfect  specimen.  Christ,  he  says,  being  described 
in  the  New  Testament  as  a  man,  having  appeared 
AS  a  man,  having  called  himself  a  man,«r-having 
had  all  the  accidents  of  a  man;  having  been  born, 
having  lived,  eaten,  drank,  slept,  conversed,  rejoic- 
ed, wept,  suffered,  and  died  as  other  men,"  there  is 
sufficient  reason  to  pronounce  him  really  such ; 
no  farther  proof  can  be  required:  and  the  onus 
probaridi,  he  contends,  lies  with  them,  who 
^'  maintain  that  he  was  something  more  than 
man:"  and  whatever  texts  of  scripture  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  that  opinion,  he  adds^ 
**  the  Unitarians  pledge  themselves  to  shew,  that 
they  are  alL  either  interpolated,  corrupted^  or, 
piisunderstood:"^  in  short,  they  engage  to  get 

*  Review^  pp.  S70,  271,  272, 
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clearly  rid  of  them  in  some  way  or  other.    £ither 
the  passage  should  have  no  place  in  scripture:  or, 
if  it  must  be  admitted,  it  should  appear  under 
some  different  modification:  or,  if  the  present 
reading  must  be  allowed,  it  is  wrongly  interpreted 
by  all  but  Unitarians;  and  sometimes  even  the 
subject  originally  misunderstood  by  the  inspiiecl 
writer  himself:  until,  at  length,  the  sacred  volume 
is  completely  discharged  of  all  that  exceeds  the 
convenient  and  portable  creed  of  the  Unitarian, 
This,  it  will  be  allowed,  is,  in  Mr.  B.*s  own  words, 
^^  making  Scripture  with  a  witness:***  and  exhi- 
bits no  mean  specimen  of  nay  Lord  Peter's  inge- 
nious device,  in  e:[(tracting  the  legitimate  meaning 
of  his, father's  will:  the  ^*  totidem  syllabis,*'  or  at 
all  events  the  *^  totidem  Uteris,**  cannot  fail  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  '^  totidem  verbis.**-!^ 

Lest  however  these  ingenious  modes  of  elicit- 
ing the  sense  of  scripture,  should  be  deemed  too 
bold,  Mr.  B.  supplies  a  decisive  reason  to  prove, 
that  the  Unitarian  alone  is  duly  qualified,  to  fonn 
a  sound  judgment  in  matters  of  sacred  criticism. 
To  comprehend  the  true  import  of  scripture,  he 
informs  us,  "  requires  time,  labour,  patience  and 
candour."  J  How  then  could  it  be  expected,  that 
any  but  the  aforesaid  moral  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity,  should   rightly  ascertain    its   meaning  3 

*  Review y  p.  116.  +  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect,  H. 

X  RevkWy  p.  272. 
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That  this  laborious,  patient,  and  candid  expurga-* 
tion  of  scripture,  whereby  every  passage  intimat- 
ing  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  completely  ex- 
punged, or  new  modelled  so  as  to  speak  a  different 
language,  should  be  stigmatized  by  the  harsh 
representation,  of  "  mangling  and  altering  the 
translation  to  the  mind"  of  the  Unitarian,  as  Mr. 
Fuller  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  have,  it  seems,  very 
uncivilly  described  it,  only  serves  to  recall  to  Mr. 
Belsham*s  "  recollection  the  honest  quaker^s 
exclamation,  O  argument!  O  argument!  the  Lord 
rebuke  thee  f  *  the  argument  being  without  ques-. 

*  This  animated  and  delicate  species  of  Irony  is,  with  Mr. 
Belsham,  a  favoarite  mode  of  treating  his  literary  antagonists* 
Having,  in  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Carpenter,  established 
the  inconsistency  of  man'a  freedom  with  the  divine  foreknow, 
ledge,  on  such  principles,  that,  as  he  modestly  affirms,  ^^  no 
proposition  in  Eiidid  admits  of  a  more  perfect  demdnstrom 
tion:^^  he  suddenly  recollects  himself,—'^  But  all  this  is 
metaphysical  reasoning;  and  why  should  we  puzzle  ourselves 
with  metaphysical  subtilties?"  And  then  in  a  spirit  of  huma* 
nity,  sympathizing  ^ost  tenderly  with  his  galled  and  lacerated 
opponent,   he  exclaims,—-'^  0  naughty  mett^hysicsl  thus 
cruelly  to  impale  9l  worthy  welUmeaning  gentleman^  upon  the 
horns  of  a  goring  dilemma,  and  to  leave-  him  writhing  and 
smarting  there  without  relief; — I  am  sorry  for  my'friend'9 
unfortunate  situation,"  &c.     {Lett,  on  Ariun,  p.  47.)  and  so 
he  goes  on  grieving  for  the  cruel  discomfiture  which  he  had 
liimself  caused  to  his  friend;  but  which,  it  seems,  he  could 
not  well  have  avoided,  from  the  uncommon  keenness  of  his 
argumentative  talent,  and  the  piercing  potency  of  his  Mela. 
pbysics.-^It  should  however  be  observed,  to  the  credit  of 
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tion,  all  on  the  side  of  the  UnitariaD,  whose 
modifications  of  the  Gospel^  exhibiting  it  as  a 
mere  revival  and  confirmation  of  natural  religion^ 

Mr.  Belsham,  that  he  has  not  been  inflaeoced  by  any  unworthy 
fear,  to  withhold  from  the  world,  the  knowledge  of  the  natare 
and  use  of  those  all-subdaing  weapons,  which  have  neTer 
failed  to  secure  to  him  such  easy  triumphs  in  his  controrersial 
campaigns.  The  Logic  and  Metaphysic,  whereby  he  has  laid 
many  a  sturdy  combatant  low,  he  has  fiurly  given  tQ  the 
public ;  and  it  is  now  the  fault  of  those,  with  whom  he  has 
henceforward  to  contend,  if  they  do  not  conceive  with  the 
same  clearness,  and  reason  with  the  same  precision,  a^ 
himself. 

On  the  work  which  exhibits  these,  and  which,  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  and 
of  Moral  Philosophy^  professes  to  give,  within  the  compass  of 
one  octavo  volume,  a  most  complete  view  of  Logics,  Morals, 
and  Metaphysics,  I  have  had  occasion  already  to  offer  some 
remarks,  in  the  preceding  notes  of  this  appendix.  Those 
remarks  however,  as  they  relate  for  the  most  part,  to  detached 
topics,  rather  incidental  to  the  main  object  of  the  work  than 
essentially  connected  with  it,  scarcely  supply  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  true  value,  and  of  the  benefits  which  must  have  accrued, 
in  point  of  strict  reasoning  and  just  conceptions,  to  the  stu. 
dents  of  Hackney,  and  which  are  now  held  out  by  this  pub- 
lication  to  the  world  at  large.  I  shall  here  adduce  a  few 
specimens,  which  go  more  immediately  to  its  general  excellence 
as  a  treatise  of  Logical  and  Metaphysical  instruction. — First, 
in  the  list  of  axioms  we  find  the  following,  which  may  prove 
the  degree  of  caution,  with  which  our  author  proceeds. — 
**  Axiom  4.  The  agreement  of  two  ideas  with  a  third,  cannot 
prove  their  disagreement  with  each  other."  (p.  lii.) — By  this. 
Such  reasoners  as  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  when 
two  ideas  agree  with  a  third,  they  must  disagree  with  eacl^ 
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fcannot  foil  to  approve  themselves  to  all  ^^  men  of 
enlightened  minds ;"  whilst  the  old  orthodox  fan- 

other,  are  completely  guarded  against  falling  into  this  vulgar 
error.T>Ag^,  in  the  next  page,  we  are  apprized:  of  a  ^^iti, 
to  circumstanced,  as  that  it  may  become  a  proposition; 
namely,  the  major  term  in  a  Syllogism,  whose  major  premiss 
is  a  particular  afiirqaatire.  For  of  such  a  term  he  says,  ''-  If 
it  be  the  subject^  it  is  particularly  taken  as  being  aparticular 
proposUion  ;"  and  again,  ^^  If  it  be  the  predicate,  it  is  par. 
ticularly  taken  as  being  an  affirmative  proposition.'^  This 
will  provide  against  the  errors  of  those,  who  might  have  con. 
ceiTed,  that  the  term  would  still  remain  a  termy  and  could 
never  have  turned  into  a  proposition  of  any  sort^-^-Again,  in 
the  matter  of  Definitioify  we  find  much  more  of  copiousness 
and  Tersatility  than  can  be  met  with  in  ordinary  treatises  of 
JiOgics  and  Metaphysics.  The  definitions  with  which  the 
work  commences,  are  those  of  Perc^^20»,  aad  Sensation* 
These  and  their  concomitants  we  find  thus  variously  pro^ 
pounded. 

1.  ''  Perception  is  the  attention,  which  the  mind  pays 
to  a  variety  of  impressions  made  upon  it  by  external 
objects  or  by  internal  feelings." 

2.  ^'  Perception  is  the  faculty,  by  which  we  acquire  sen. 
sations  and  ideas." 

3.  ^'  Sensation  is  the  perception  of  an  object  by  the 
organs  of  sense." 

4.  ^'  Sensation  is  the  faculty  of  acquiring  certain  inter« 
nal  feelings,  by  the  impression  of  external  objects 
upon  the  organs  of  sense." 

d.  ''  A  Sensation,  is  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind 

by  an  object  actually  present."  • 
i3.  ^'  Sensations  arevinternal  feelings,  excited  by  the  im. 

pressions  of  external  objects  upon  the  organs  of  sense»" 

i)ee  pp.  vii.  10,  11.  15,  16* 
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cies, — that  ^^  the  corruption  of  human  nature^  the 
atonement  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  holy  spirit/'  are  the  prominent 

NoW)  not  onljr  have  we  here  a  rich  tariely  of  definitiona, 
but  soch  as,  by  a  dne  eombiiiatioo  of  their  powers,  is  foaod 
capable  of  engenderiDg  more.-^Thus,  if  we  combine  the  second 
and  fifth,  we  obtain  a  new  definition  for  Pereqtium;  namelj 
^^  the  faculty  by  which  we  acquire  impreiswm  made  npoa 
the  mind,"  &c. :  so  that  Pereeptum  finally  turns  oat  to  bt 
its  own  producer,  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  after  and  acquires 
those  impressions,  from  which,  we  are  told  in  the  first  definu 
tion,  it  derives  its  existence. — Again,  if  we  combine  the  first 
and  sixth,  we  obtain  a  more  extensive  and  detailed  view  of 
the  nature  of  Perception :  for  since  in  the  latter,  Sensations 
are  described  as  a  species  of  ^^  internal  feelings  y"  it  follows, 
that  ^^  Perception  is  the  attention  which  the  mind  pays  to  a 
variety  of  impressions  made  upon  it,  1.  by  external  objects, 
2,  by  Sensations^  3.  by  all  other  internal  feelings."    And, 
lastly,  since  by  the  fifth  definition,  ^^  a  Sensation  is  an  im» 
pression  made  upon  the  mind,"*  if  we  join  this  in  friendly 
union  with  the  two  former,  we  have  then  contained  in  the 
definition  of  Perception^  ^^  an  attention  to  impressions  made 
upon  the  mind,  by  impressions  which  are  made  upon  the 
miud." — I  will  follow  this  no  farther.     I  do  not  pretend  to 
exhaust  the  combinations  and  their  results:  these  few  perhaps  . 
may  satisfy  the  reader. 

Of  our  author's  uncommon  powers  in  dejiniiiony  I  shall 
only  give  one  instance  more:  but  that  one  cannot  but  be 
deemed  sufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  will  shew  the  possibility  of 
deciding,  in  an  instant,  the  most  difficult  questions  in  Meta« 
physics.—"  Volition  is  that  state  of  mind,  which  is  imme. 
diately  previous  to  actions  which  are  called  voluntary."— 
*'  Natural  Liberty,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  called  Phi- 
losophical LIBERTY,  is  the  power  of  doing  an  action,  or  ita 
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doctrines  of  the  Christian  revelation^i— are  left 
to  the  professors  of  the  national  faith ;  interested 
and  unprincipled  men,  who,  not  believing  the 
doctrines  they  uphold,  ^*  testify  their  regard  to 

contrary,  all  the  previous  circumstances  remaining  the  same." 
Xp*  ^7.) — Now  here  is  the  point  of  free  will  at  once  decided; 
for,  volition  itself  being  included  among  the  previous  cirm 
cumstancesj  it  b  a  manifest  contradiction  in  terms,  to  suppose 
^^  the  power  of  doin^;  an  action  or  its  contrary,  all  the  pre. 
yious  circumstances  remaining  the  same;"  since  that  supposes 
the  power  of  acting  voluntarily/  against  a  volition.  After 
this,  surely,  Mr.  Belsham  might  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of  the  ninety.two  pages  which  follow,  as  his  opponents 
must  have  been  at  once  suifocated  by  the  above  definitions* 
But  the  philosopher  was  determined  to  give  the  absurd  advo* 
^te  for  free  will  no  quarter ;  and  therefore  has  dealt  out 
argument  after  argument,  blow  after  blow,  until  the  adver« 
sary  is  no  longer  able  to  stand  before  him.  He  was  not  even 
content,  until  he  brought  the  evidence  of  Mathematics  to  his 
aid,  to  prove  ex  absurdo^  that  philosophical  liberty  totally 
confounds  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  Thu5^ 
^'  for  example,  benevolence  without  liberty  is  no  virtue  | 
malignity  without  liberty  is  no  vice.  Both  are  equally  in  a 
neutral  state,  ^dd  a  portion  of  liberty  to  both;  benevolence 
instantly  becomes  an  eminent  virtue,  and  malignity  an  odious 
vice.  That  is,  if  to  equals  you  add  equals,  the  wholes 
WILL  BE  unequal;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd"!-!!!— Does  the  reader  doubt  that  these  words  are 
fairly  quoted  ?  Let  him  turn  to  pp.  258,  2d9.  of  the  treatise, 
and  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  in  the  world  such  a  mathema. 
tician  as  the  author  of  the  above  proofr  But  I  have  doue  with 
this  work.  It  must  by  this  iime  be  clear,  that  in  Logics^ 
Metaphysics^  Morals^  and  Mathematics^  the  students  must 
))fLve  been  well  instructed  at  Hackney. 

*■      2 
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the  scriptures  by  empty  professions  ;^  or  ignorant 
and  blundering  bigots^  who  are  led  by  a  slavish 
and  "  blind  submission  to  vulgar  interpreta- 
tions."*    It  needs  scarcely  to  be  remarked^  that 

Having  been  led  by  the  subject  of  this  note  to  tiie  mention 
of  a  combination  of  metaphysical  and  mathematical  reasoning 
almost  too  ludicrous  for  serious  obserration,  I  cannot  make 
better  amends  to  the  reader  for  such  a  demand  upon  his 
patience,  than  by  directing  his  attention  to  a  very  small  but 
valuable  tract,  entitled,  T%e  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  neceu 
sUif  briefly  invalidated;  in  which  the  author,  Mr,  Dawson 
of  Sedberghj  has  most  happily  effected  that  which  has  been 
so  unmeaningly  caricatured :  having  enlisted  the  accuracy  and 
brevity  of  Mathematics  (a  science  with  which  he  is  so  well 
acquainted)  in  the  cause  of  Metaphysics :  and  having  thereby 
been  enabled  to  plant  the  standard  of  Philosophictd  Liberty 
On  a  strength,  from  which  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  docw 
trine  have  not  found  it  convenient  to  attempt  to  dislodge  him. 
One  faint  effort  indeed  was  made  by  a  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Review  for  July  1781.  But  this  wus-  so  easily  repelled  by 
the  author  in  a  second .  edition  of  his  Tract,  that  as  far  as  J 
can  learn,  the  attempt  has  not  been  repeated. 

*  For  these  two  descriptions  of  characters,  and  for  that 
of  the  Unitarians,  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  both,  as  the 
only  ^^  enlightened  and  consistent  Christians,"  the  reader 
may  turn  to  what  Mr.  B.  has  said.  Review,  pp.  26 — 30.  196. 
199.  2^0.  230.  233.  Indeed  it  should  be  stated  in  justice  to 
Mr.  B.  that  the  charges  of  incompetency,  insincerity,  and 
slavish  adherence  to  popular  systems',  are  not  confined  by  him 
to  the  divines  of  the  established  church.  Some  not  a  little 
distinguished  amongst  the  Dissenters,  are  examples  of  the 
impartiality  of  his  strictures.  Even  the  pious,  candid,  and 
learned  Doddridge  had  adopted  an  ^^  erroneous  and  unscrip. 
tural  system."     "  His  love  of  popularity,"  with  other  causes, 
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among  the  virtues  of  the  new  system^  modesty 
seems  not  to  occupy,  any  more  than  charity ^  a 
very  distinguished  place. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  to  over- 
turn every  interpretation  of  scripture,  that  wars 
with  the  simple  creed  of  the  Unitarian,  Mr.  B. 
refers  us, — for  he  has  not  thought  proper  to 
undertake  the  task  himself, — to  a  list  of  com- 
mentators, on  whose  critical  eJcertioiis  he  is  wil- 
ling to  rest  his  cause.  Here  we  find,  in  addition 
to  some  respectable  names,  and  to  some  from 
whom  his  peculiar  opinions  will  not  receive  much 
support,  the  names  of  "  Wakefield,  Evanson, 
Lindsey,  and  Priestley."*  These  last  being  the 
only  persons  now  \  jiving,  of  those  whom  he  has 

had  ^^  strangely  warped  his  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  scriptures ;  and  his  works  are,  consequently,  ^^  not  cal« 
culated  to  instruct  his  readers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  Christian 
scriptures,  nor  io  infuse  into  them  a  spirit  of  rational  and 
OTa%.  piety."  (pp.  102,  103.  213,  214.)  He  had  unfor. 
tunately  retained  some  of  those  old  fashioned  notions  about 
atonement  and  grace j  which  have  been  vulgarly  supposed  to 
distinguish  Christianity  from  natural  religion.  He  was  not 
in  short  a  Rational  Dissenter :  for  it  is  not  from  the  members 
of  the  establishment  solely,  but  from  the  various  other  classes 
of  dissenters,  that  the  grand  characteristic  of  Rationality 
difides  the  Unitarian. 

♦  Reviezc^  p.  206. 

f  It  is  matter  of  melancholy  reflexion  that  of  the  above. 

named  writers,  all  actively  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  their 

respective  opinions  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  Was 

publishtfd,  not  one  is  at  this  day  living.     So  rapidly  do  we  all 
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enumerated  as  the  great  oracles  of  Gospel  inter* 
pretation,  to  these  of  course  he  must  principally 
refer,  when  he  affirms,  as  we  have  seen,  that  J 
**  the  Unitarians  pledge  themselves ;"  to  get  rid  of 
every  passage  in  scripture,  that  militates  against 
the  principles  of  their  system.  Now,  I  do  agree 
with  Mr.  B.  that  if  he  had  traversed  the  entire 
range  of  all  who  profess  to  have  a  single  shred  of 
Christianity  hanging  to  them,  he  could  not  have 
found  a  phalanx  more  admirably  fitted,  by  the 
apparatus  of  *^  interpolations,  omissions,  false 
readings,  mistranslations,  and  erroneous?  interpre- 
tations,"* to  empty  scripture  of  every  idea,  that 
does  not  correspond  with  the  pure  Christianity 

pass  off  in  this  fleeting  scene  of  things! — ^Respecting  those 
ivho  no  longer  lire  to  answer  for  themselves,  I  confess  I  feel 
somewhat  of  the  force  of  the  maxim,  De  ^mortuis  nil  nisi 
honum.  And  yet,  when  it  is  considered,  that  though  the  man 
dies,  the  author  lives ;  that  the  interests  of  the  living  should  not 
be  sacrificed  to  a  sentiment  unprofitable  to  the  dead ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  were  the  deceased  himself  to  rise  from  the  grave, 
he  would  probably  feel  it  his  first  duty  to  oppose  those  very 
errors  which  he  had  before  been  industrious  to  disseminate  :— 
there  seems  no  good  reason,  why  any  greater  delicacy  should 
now  be  used  in  treating  of  the  pernicious  mistakes  and  mis. 
conceptions  of  such  writers,  than  had  formerly  been  observed ; 
more  particularly  as  the  subject  is  infinitely  too  important  for 
compromise.  I  have  therefore  neither  retracted  nor  softened 
any  observation  applying  to  the  works  of  the  above  named 
authors,  unless  where  I  have  had  cause  to  doubt  the  truth  and 
justice  of  the  observation  itself. 

*  JRer^^w,  p.  ^6. 
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df  those  who  call  thiemselves  Unitarians.  Paine 
could  not  well  have  been  added  to  the  list.  He 
most  imprudently  strikes  down  all  at  once,  and 
would  brush  away  the  flimsy  cobwebs,  of  both 
old  and  new  testament,  at  one  stroke.  But  cer- 
tainly,  moref*  resolute  expungers,   parers,   and 

+  Dr.  Geddes  has  trayelled  too  slowly  through  the  old  tes. 
tament,  to  entitle  him  by  his  meritorious  services  in  the  new, 
to  a  place  in  ihe  present  list.  But  from  the  liberal  views 
which  the  part  of  his  translation  already  published,  joined 
to  his  late  volume  of  Crittc(d  Remarks,  presents,  concerning 
ihe  false  r^resentations  of  the  Deity  in  the  pentateuch,  the 
cruel  and  sanguinarti  character  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews j 
^—- the  juggle  of  the  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  MoseSy — 
ihe  incredible  number  of  prodigies  not  literally  to  be  believed^ 
'-^ihe  frequent  interposition  of  the  Deity  and  his  agents,  not 
to  be  ddmittedy'-^ihe  absurdity  of  attributing  inspiration  to 
the  writers  of  the  early  books  of  the  old  testament, — the 
error,  inconsistency,  and  downright  absurdity,  to  be  found 
in  the  Hebrew  ^writings,  from  which  their  inspiration  cannot 
be  creditedy  even  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  or  though  an 
angel  from  heaisen  were  to  teach  it, — the  information  of  the 
Hebrew  historians  derived  from  public  registers y  popular 
traditions,  and  old  songs, — from  these,  and  other  observa. 
tions  of  a  similar  nature,  there  is  offered  a  reasonable  pro. 
wise,  that  when  this  translator  of  the  books  accounted 
VACRED,  shall  have  extended  his  researches  to  the  new  tes^^ 
tament,  and  thereby  clearly  made  known  his  scheme  of 
Christianity,  he  will  prove  himself  fully  entitled,  to  have  his 
name  enrolled,  among  the  most  enlightened  of  Mr.  B.'s  Uni« 
tarian  commentators.  When  we  find  him  thus  freely  con- 
curring with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  pronouncing  the  God  of 
Mojfci  to  be  ''  partial|  unjust,  and  Gruel|  delighting  in  blood, 
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diversifiers  of  sacred  v^rit,  he  could  not  haVe 
discovered  in  the  whole  tribe  of  polemics.  Of 
their  powers  in  this  way  some  few  specimens 
have  been  exhibited,  in  the  foregoing  Disser^ 
tatwns :  and  from  the  notable  exertions  of  mas- 
ter-criticism, which  have  been  there  occasionally 
noticed,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained^  of  the 
sufficiency  of  these  writers,  to-  fulfil  the  engage- 
ment, entered  into  on  their  behalf  by  Mr.  Bel- 
sham.* 

commanding  assassinations,  massftcres,  and  ^ten  extennina. 
tions  of  people:"  can  we  doubt,  that  he  will  agree  with  his 
Lordship,  and  other  philoscphic  enquirers,  in  Tiewing  the 
God  of  Paul  in  a  light  equally  unworthy  of  our  religious 

adoration? Bolingbroke^s  Works^   vol.  t.  p.  567. — 

4to.  1754. 

The  earthlv  career  of  Dr.  Geddes  has  been  closed,  since 
the  above  was  written :  nor  did  he  live  long  enough  to  carry 
his  mischievous  perversions  of  Scripture  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Historical  books. 

''^  The  above  engagement  has  in  fact  been  fulfilled  by  the 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  has  lately  issued  from 
the  press;  and  which,  as  appears  by  a  note  on  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  has  been  founded  principally 
upon  the  labours  of  those  able  expositors  and  associates  of 
Mr,  Belsham,  to  whom  we  have  been  above  referred.  I  hold 
myself  therefore  now  bound,  in  point  of  justice,  to  retract, 
(so  far  at  least  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned)  what  I 
had  ventured  to  pronounce,  in  pp.  177,  178.  of  Vol,  I.  con. 
cerning  the  unlikelihood  of  any  Unitarian  version  of  the 
Scripture  being  given  to  the  public.  It  must  however  be 
confessed,  that  by  what  has  been  done,  these  Unitarian  ex. 
positors  have  not  much  abridged  the  liberty  for  which  they^ 
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Our  author  hiinself^  indeed,  has  favoured  tis 
with  but  few  displays  of  his  critical  ingenuity* 

80  strenuously  contend.  Their  version  is  of  that  conTenient 
I)^titude,  that  a  person  may  at  this  skme  time,  admit  its 
Authority,  and  yet  disbelieve  almost  every  doctrine,  and 
every  important  truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  It  is, 
in  short,  like  the  antient  mahtle  of  my  country,  a  coviering 
of  such  loose  and  wide  dimensions,  that  the  wearer  may 
turn  round  and  round  in  it,  without  disturbing  its  shapo, 
or  depriving  himself  of  its  shelter.  And  like  that  too,  it  has 
fceen  used  as  a  disguise  to  muffle  the  assassin,  and  to  conceal 
the  dagger. 

The  Editors  of  this  work  have  not,  it  must  be  observed, 
conducted  themselves  in  the  publication  of  it,  witli  that 
inanly  boldness,  which  they  are  at  all  times,  so  ambitious  \o 
put  forward,  as  tiieir  distinguishing  characteristic.  They 
have  on  the  contrary  not  scrupled  io  adopt  one  of  those 
^lous  frauds^  which  they  Are  pleased  to  consider  the  ordi- 
nary expedients  of  their  orthodox  opponents.  The  name  of 
ft  Bishop  of  the  Established  Church  was  calculated  to  lull 
suspicion,  and  to  contribute  to  a  more  extended  circulation, 
and  accordingly  this  Improved  Version^  which  they  have 
tioyf  sent  abroad,  they  profess  to  found  \ipoh  the  basis  of 
Archbishop  Newcomers  translation  of  the  New  Testament ; 
whilst  in  truth  they  adopt  no  part  of  that  translation,  which 
in  any  degree  shackles  them  in  point  of  doctrine,  but  abide 
hy  it  in  such  places  only  as  are  of  a  nature  perfectly  indif. 
ferent.  They  have  thus  contrived  to  give  a  respectable  name 
to  their  Unitarian  blasphemies.  They  thus  hold  out  deceit- 
ful colours  to  the  unwary,  and  vend  thtir  poisons  under  a 
false  label. 

To  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  thi?  Improved 
Version  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  note,  would  be  im- 
possible.    The  reader   may  easily  conceive  that  the  whole 
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Those  few,  however,  prove  him  by  no  meanf 

apparatus  of  "  interpolations,  omissions,  false  readings,  mis- 
translations, and  erroneous  interpretations,"  on  which,  a» 
"we  have  seen  above,  Mr,  Belsham  places  so  jGrm  a  reliance, 
has  been  fuWy  brought  to  bear,  and  has  most  thoroughly  per- 
formed its  work,  in  the  forging  of  this  last  great  production 
of  the  Unitarian  foundery.  A  few  particulars  however, 
which  may  suffice  to  give  some  faint  notion  of  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  performance,  I  cannot  but  advert  to. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  work  (p.  v.)  we  are  fairly  ap« 
prised,   that  it  has  been  a  principal  part  of  its  design,   to 
^'  divest  the  sacred   volume  of  the  technical  phrases  of  s^ 
systematic  theology." — That  is,  in  other  words,  we  are  told, 
that  the  great  .object  has  been,  so  to  render  the  New  Tes* 
tament,  as  to  empty  it  of  all  such  expressions,  as  might  give 
support  to  any  of  the  received  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris* 
tianity.     This  appears  pretty  manifestly  to  be  what  is  here 
intended:    for  agreeably   to  this,    we  find,    that   all   those 
phrases,  which  in  any  way  connect  with  the  unscriptural 
notions,  of  the  miraculous  conception^  the  pre^xisience,  and 
the  divinifif  of  Christy — the  personal  existence^  divine  nature 
and  gracious  ir{fluences  of  the  Holy  Spirity—tlie  existence  of 
evil  spirits  and  angels ^  Sfc, — are  all  completely  swept  away; 
and  nothing  left  to  us,  but  what  perfectly  agrees  with  Mr» 
Bel  sham's  idea,-^that  Christianity  comprizes  a  good  moral 
system,  with  indeed  the  knowledge  of  this  one  fact,  that  a 
man  has  risen  from  the  grave. — In  the  next  place,  we  are 
told,  what  sufficiently  explains  how  this  has  been  effected. 
It  is  stated,  that  it  has  not  been  the  intention,  ^^  to  exhibit 
a  version  critically  correct  in  every  minute  particular" :  and 
that ''  verbal  criticism  had  of  course  not  been  attended  to  ia 
the  degree  that  some  might  wish  and  expect."    (p.  vi.) — 
Thus  we  are  fairly  informed,  that  certain  liberties  are  to  be 
taken  in  the  translation,  to  which  the  minuteness  of  verbal 
criticism  might  possibly  present  some  iBopediment.    That  'iSp 
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unworthy    of   the    cause    which    he    supports. 

In  a  work,  whose  very  object  is  to  ascertain  the  exact 
meaning  of  words,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  is  not  to  be 
attended  to,  lest  it  might  embarrass  the  freedom  of  translation, 
and  force  npon  the  translator  a  sense  different  fiom  that 
which  hs  chooses  to  assign.  Of  what  nature  are  those  free, 
doms  in  translation,  which  have  grown  out  of  the  facilities^ 
and  are  adapted  to  the  objects  which  the  Editors  have  here 
planned  for  themselves,  I  shall  now  give  two  or  three  slight 
fipe(iimens* 

The  first  which  I  shall  mentFon,  relates  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation^  w^ich  is  at  once  thrown  off,  by  rejecting 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mattl;ew  and  St. 
Luke,  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  the  miraculous  birth  of 
our  Lord.  This  has  been  done,  it  must  be  allowed,  with 
sufficient  boldness :  for  it  is  fairly  admitted,  that  these  por. 
tions  of  the  Gospels  ^^  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  MSS.  and 
yersions  now  extant.*' — Now  it  is  actually  amusing  to  ob- 
serve, what  is  the  leading  evidence,  hj  which  (he  Editors 
conceive  themselves  justified,  tlius  to  expunge  from  the  ca« 
non  of  scripture,  what  has  come  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  all  the  Manuscripts  and  all  the  versions.  With  respect  to 
the  passage  in  Matthew,  they  tell  us,  that  the  EbionUes  did 
not  read  the  two  first  chapters  in  their  copy  of  his  Gospel; 
and  with  respect  to  St.  Luke,  they  tell  us,  that  Marcion^  a 
heretic  of  the  2d  century,  did  not  admit  the  two  first  chap. 
ters  of  his.  Therefore,  it  follows,  that  since  the  sect  of  the 
Ebionitesy  and  the  heretic  Marcion  of  the  ^  century,  are 
against  all  the  Manuscripts  and  all  the  Versions,'  it  is  impos. 
slble  that  these  last  can  be  received  as  true.  The  argument 
is  certainly  quite  intelligible.  But  let  us  enquire  a  little 
about  these  irrefragable  witnesses.  And,  first,  as  to  these 
EbtoniteSy  we  are  informed,  that  their  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  rejected  the  three  last  Gospels,  and  all  the  Epistles 
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The  two  passages^  which  expressly  ascribe  the 

of  St,  Paul.     And  next  as  to  this  Marcion^  we  find,  that  he 
rejected  the  Old  Testament,    and  every  part  of  the  New 
which  contained  quotations  from  the  Old,  and  that  he  used 
no  Gospel  but  that  of  St.  Luke,  expunging  from  thw  also 
whatever  he  did  not  approve:  and  we  are  told  these  things 
too,  upon  the  very  authority,  on  which  the  Editors  build, 
respecting  the  omjssions  from  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. — 
"Why  then  have  not  these  admirers  of  Marcion  and  the  JBW- 
oniteSy  received  the  testimony  of  such  unimpeached  witoesse» 
throughout  ?    Why  have  they  not,  on  the  authority  of  the 
latter,  rejected  all  ihe  New  Testament  except  St,  Matthew; 
or,  on  the  authority  of  the  former,  rejected  the  entire  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  all  of  the  New  excepting  a  part  of  St. 
Luke  aud  some  of  the  Epistles :  or,  on  the  authority  of  both 
together,  why  have  they  not  rejected  the  whole  Bible,  both 
Old  and  ^cw  Testament? — But  it  seems,  that  these  witnesses 
are  to  be  brought  up  and  turned  down  at  pleasure :  they  are 
both  good  and  bad,  according  as  may  serve  the  present  pur- 
pose.    For,  not  only  do  we  find,  that  they  are  not  believed, 
by  the  party  producing  them,  in  any  part  of  their  testimony 
except  that  which  relates  to  the  beginnings  of  the  two  Gos. 
pels ;  but  we  find  that  even  in  these  they  are  believed,  only 
so  far  as  is  convenient:  our  Editors  themselves  admitting, 
tliat  the  Ebionites  had  mutilated  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
by  taking  auay  the  genealogy ;  that  is,  by  taking  away  the 
first  16  verses  of  the  first  chapter.     And  therefore,  respect, 
ing  these  first  16  verses^  the  Editors  reject  the  testimony  of 
the  Ebioniic  s  as  being  convicted  of  a  mutilation  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  but  as  to  tlie  remaining  verses  of  the  first  chapter  and 
the  whole  of  the  second,  they  hold  the  testimony  of  these 
same  Ebionites  to  be  good,  against  all  galn-sayers,  against 
all   Manuscripts,    and  against  all   Versions. — All   this   is 
put  forward  honestly  and  without  any  attempt  at  disguise. 
The  Ebiouite  witnesses  pronounced,  oa  one  side  of  a  lea^ 
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office  of  intercession  to  Christ,  are,  (Rom.  viii. 

as  not  credible,  from  their  acknowledged  mutilation  of  the 
sacred  text ;  and  upon  the  other  side  of  the  same  leaf,  main, 
tained  to  be  witnesses  of  such  repute,  as  ought  to  be  relied 
upon,  in  opposition  to  all  the  MSS.  and  all  the  Versions  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  whole  world. 

But  that  we  may  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  value  of 
this  Ebionite  testimony  according  to  the  shewing  of  its  Uni- 
tarian abettors,  let  us  attend  to  a  few  more  particulars  on 
this  head.     The  gospel  of  the  Ebionites  began,  it  is  said, 
"With  these  words,  It  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Herod 
King  of  Judea,  (hat  JonN  came  baptizing  with  the  bcq)^ 
tism  of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan,     This  the  Editors 
distinctly  state,  in  their  third  note,   from  the  authority  of 
Epiphanius;  whilst,  in  the  very  note  which  precedes,  they 
reject  the  text  of  St.  Matthew,  expressly  because  it  places 
the  birth  of  Christ  before  the  death  of  Herod ;  which  event, 
they  contend  from  Luke  iii.  23.  must  have  taken  place  two 
years  at  least  before  Christ  was  born.     Thus,    the  gospel 
ascribed  to  Matthew  is  spurious,  because  it  fixes  the  birth  of 
Christ  before  the  death  of  Herod ;  and  yet  the  gospel  of  the 
Ebionites,  which  fixes  it  not  less  than  thirty  years  before 
that  event,  (inasmuch  as  it  represents  Herod  to  be  alive  at 
the  commencement  of  the   Baptist's   ministry)    is   notwith. 
standing   to   be   relied   on   as   a  genuine   and   indisputable 
document. — Yet^ farther, — for  the  Editors  seem  ambitious  to 
make  an  overpowering  display  of  the  riches  of  their  criti- 
cism on  the  first  opening  of  their  work, — they  inform  us,  from 
Epiphanius,    that   Cerinthus  and  Carpocirates  argued  from 
the  genealogy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel^  that  Christ 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
they   acquaint   us,    that  the   gospel,    which    was    used   by 
Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates,  was  the  gospel  of  the  Ebionites^ 
^  Xq  which  they  admit  no  genealogy  was  prefixed^  or  from 
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34.)    He  is  now  Qt  the  right  hand  of  God 

ivhich  (to  use  their  own  and  Epiphantus's  words)  the  geneOm 
logy  was  taken  away.  This,  it  will  be  confessed,  is  making 
a  tolerably  large  demand  upon  the  complaisance  of  the 
reader ;  yet  there  remains  still  more  occasion  for  his  courtesy, 
if  he  will  travel  on  amicably  with  the  Editors  even  through 
the  r first  two  pages  of  their  translation.  The  genealogy^ 
appears,  upon  the  first  view,  to  be  a  difficulty  in  their  way, 
which  they  have  themselves  unnecessarily  created.  The 
Ebionites  they  have  produced,  as  their  favourite  witnesses, 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  true  and  original  gospel  of  St, 
Matthew.  But  the  Ebionites  omit  the  entire  of  th''  two 
first  chapters  of  that  gospel.  Why  then  injure  their  evi- 
dence by  contending  for  the  genealogy^  which  they  reject  ? 
The  reason  is  plainly  assigned,  The  genealogy,  as  it  stands, 
may  answer  the  purpose  of  proving,  that  Jesus  was  the 
offspring  of  Joseph  and  Mary  :  and,  accordingly,  the 
Editors  apprize  us,  that  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates  applied 
it  to  this  use,  and  hence  deduced  the  mere  humanity  of 
Christ.  They  proceed  also  to  shew  the  reasonableness  of 
admitting  thie  genealogy  to  be  genuine,  on  the  ground,  that 
''  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  an  author  writing  fox  the 
instruction  of  Hebrew  Christians  would  have  emitted  to 
trace  the  descent  of  Christ  from  Abraham  and  David,  upon 
which  they  justly  laid  so  great  a  stress."  They  then  proceed 
to  evince  the  like  reasonableness  of  discarding  all  that 
follows  the  genealogy  to  the  end  of  the  second  chapter. 
"  This'*  (they  say)  "  could  not  have  been  zcritten  by  the 
author  of  the  genealogy^  for  it  contradicts  his  design, 
which  was  to  prove,  that  Jesus,  being  the  son  of  Joseph,  was 
the  descendant  of  Abraham  and  David ;  whereas  the  design 
of  this  narrative  is  to  show,  that  Joseph,  the  reputed  father 
of  Jesus,  was  not  his  real  father.  This  account  therefore 
of  th^  miraculous  conception  of  ^esas  Christ  must  have  beet^ 
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making  intercession Jbr  us :  and  (Hebr.  vii.  25.) 

wanting  in  the  copies  of  Cerinthns  and  Garpocrates,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  Ebionites :  and  if  the  genealogy  be  genuine^ 
this  narrative  must  be  spuriousj*    Thus,  then,  the  whole 
matter   is  completely  arranged.     The  genealogy    must  be 
genuine  as  marking  the  human  descent  of  Christ  from  Abra. 
ham  and  David,  a  thing  expected  by  the  Jews :  and  by  all 
who  received  it  as  genuine,  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous 
conception,  as*  contradicting  its  design,  must  be  rejected  as 
spurious.     At  the  same  time,  lest  we  should  imagine,  that 
the  force  of  this  reasoning  might  have  operated  so  powerfully 
upon  those  Hebrew  Christians  who  received  the  genealogy 
and  maintained  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ  as  to  induce 
them  to  take  away  the  narrative  which  so  directly  contradict, 
ed  the  genealogy,  in  like  manner  as  it  is  admitted  others  of 
them  had  taken  away  the  genealogy  itself,  the  Editors  take  - 
care,  in  the  very  next  note^to  assure  us,  that  to  that  descrip. 
tion  of  Christians  '^  the  account  of  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion could  not  have   been   in  any  degree  unacceptable:'' 
^^  nor  would  i/"  (they  add)  *'  at  all  have  militated  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Christy  it  being  a  fact 
analogous  to  the  miraculous  birth   of  Isaac,    Samuel,   and 
other  eminent  persons   of  the   Hebrew  nation."     Thus  it 
appears,   that  the  histoiy  of  the  miraculous  conception  is 
itself  something  miraculous;  for  it  at  the  same  time  co;2/ra. 
dicts^  and  yet  does  not  at  all  militate  against^  the  idea  of 
Christ's  humskn  descent. 

Now  perhaps  it  may  be  doing  no  more  than  justice  to 
these  erudite  and  luminous  commentators,  to  bring  together 
into  one  point  of  view,  the  scattered  lights,  which  have  been 
here  distinctly  noticed;  but  which  cannot  fail  from  their 
combined  brilliancy  ^to  shed  a  brighter  glory  upon  the  work 
which  they  are  designed  to  illustrate. — 1.  The  Ebionites  and 
Marcion  have  omitted,  in  their  respective  copies  of  certain 
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He  ever .  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us. 

portions  of  scripture,  passages,  which  are  undoubtedly  parts 
of  the  genuine  sacred  text ;  and  the  former  (it  is  confessed) 
have  actually  taken  away  the  genealogy  from  St.  Matthew's 
gospel :  the  proof,  therefore,  arising  from  their  omissioa  of 
whatever  relates  to  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ  must 
be   received    as    decisive  against   that  fact,   although  it   iS 
admitted,  that  the  nariutivcs  of  it,  as  given  by  St.  Mattliew 
and  St.  Luke,  come  attested  by  every  manuscript  and  every 
Tersion   now  extant  without   exception, — 2.  The  gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  as  it  is  convoyed  to  us  at  this  day  by  all  the 
MSS.  and   all  the  versions,    cannot  be  genuine,  because  it 
requires  us  to  believe,  that  our  Lord  was  born  before  the 
death  of  Herod;  but  we  may  admit  as  unquestionable  thq 
gospel  of  the   Ebionites,    which  pronounces   Herod    to  be 
Jrving  at  the  commencement  of  the  Baptist's  ministry,    or 
about  the  thirtieth  year  after  our  Lord's  nativity.     Lastly, 
the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  conception  ascribed  to  Saint 
Matthew,  must  have  been  rejected  by  all  who  received  the 
genealogy,    as  contradicting    the  design  of  the  genealogy, 
which  was  to  establish  the  human  descent  of  Christ;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  fact  of  the  miracu^ 
lous  conception  could  not  at  all  have  militated  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  nor  consequently 
have  been  in  any  degree  unacceptable  to  those  who  held  that 
doctrine. — Such  are  the  new  views  presented  at  the  opening 
of  this  Improved  Version^   which  is  to  set  every  thing  to 
rights  in  the  Cliristian  Scriptures,     See  pp.  1,  2,  3-  5.  and 
also  p.  121. 

There  are,  moreover,  certain  chronological  deductions  con« 
nected  with  some  of  the  foregoing  observations^  which  I  cannot 
avoid  laying  before  the  reader.  Three  pages  back  it  has  beeu 
Stated,  that  the  Editors  contend,  that  the  death  of  Ilerod 
must  hav^  taken  ploce  two  years  at  least  before  Qhrlst  ^a§ 
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N0W5  as  Mr.  B.  cannot  allow  to  Christ  the  office 

born.  Their  mode  of  establishing  this  point  is  deserving  of 
some  detail.  It  follows,  they  say,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  the  death  of  Herod  being  placed  (as  it  is  by 
Lardner)  in  the  year  750,  or  751,  U.  C.  Lardner,  in  the 
part  referred  to  by  the  Editors  (p.  129)  had  asserted,  that 
*'  if  Ile.rod  died  in  750  U.  C,  he  died  three  years  and  nine 
tjwnths  before  the  vulgar  christian  era;  if  at  a  certain 
time  before  mentioned  in  the  year  751,  then  he  died  about 
two  years  and  nine  months  before  the  said  era:^^  and  which 
is  the  truth,  he  professes  himself  unable  to  determine.  (See 
Lardner^s  JVur/cs^  vol.i.  p.  428).  Our  Editors,  referring  to 
Lardner  (twice  upon  the  same  sul^jrct,  at  p.  2,  aud  at  p.  129.) 
contend  peremptorily,  that  Christ  "  must  have  been  born 
at  least  1 1:0  years  and  nine  months^  and  probably  three  years 
and  nine  fnonths,  after  the  death  of  Herod ;"  and  thus,  in 
utter  disregard  of  all  the  arguments  by  which  the  Vulgar 
Christian  Era  has  been  disproved,  or  rather  with  an  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  such  arguments,  they  have 
at  once  assumed  the  vulgar  and  the*  true  era  of  our  Lord's 
nativity  to  be  the  same;  and  on  this  assumption,  as  in  itself 
sufficient  to  invalidate  the  whole  story  of  our  Lord's  birth  as 
given  by  St.  Matthew,  they  build  the  rejection  of  that  story 
as  an  utter  fabrication.  They  profess  at  the  same  time  to 
ground  their  reasoning  on  the  authority  ot Lardner ;  whose 
main  object  has  been  to  establish  the  direct  reverse  of  their 
position, — that  Christ  ^'  must  have  been  born  two  years  at 
leastaffer  the  death  of  n<^rod" ; — inas.iiuch  as,  with  greatlearn- 
ing  and  sound  argument,  he  has  laboured  to  demonstrate  the 
consistency  of  St.  Luke's  declaration  respecting  the  age  of 
Christ  in  the  loth  of  Tiberius,  with  the  narrative  of  St.  Mat. 
thew  which  places  the  birth  of  Christ  about  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Herod.  (  Lardner's  JVorks,  vol.  i.  p.  339— 382.> 
That  learned  writer,  how.everj  in  his  Appendix  concerning  the 
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of  intercessor,  he  begins  with  remarking,  that 

time  of  Herod*s  deathy  has,  unfortunately  for  our  Editors,  in 
the  passage  above  referred  to,  spoken  of  the  Vulgar  Christian 
Era  as  posterior  to  the  death  of  Herod :  and  they,  substituting 
for  the  Vulgar  Christian  £r«,  the  time  of  ChrisVs  nativittfj 
have  at  once  inferred  the  priority  of  Herod's  death  to  the 
birth  of  Christ;  and  have  adduced  the  authority  of  Lardner's 
name  in   behalf  of  a  position,   which   Lardner  has  most 
triumphantly   overthrown.     A   similar   instance  of  careful 
reference  to  authorities,  and  of  minute  attention  to  the  accu. 
r^cies  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  presented  to  us  in  the  very 
front  of  this  elaborate  performance,   which  I  cannot  avoid 
adverting  to  in  this  placf  •     The  Editors,  whilst  dealing  out  in 
their  Introduction  large  portions  of  that  knowledge  of  manu. 
scripts  and  the  various  critical  api)aratus  for  the  translation  of 
the  l!^QVi  Testament,  which  Wetstein,  Michaelis,  Griesbach 
and  others  had  already  amply  supplied,  take  occasion   to 
speak  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian^  as  "  a  writer  of  some  note  in 
the  SIXTH  century."     (P.  xiv.)     In  this  at  least  they  have 
thought  and  spoken  for  themselves :  the  commonly  received 
opinion  having  hitherto  been,  that   Ephrem  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.     From  Asseman  we  learn, 
that  he  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  325  ; 
and  we  are  told  by  Jerome^  that  he  died  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Valens,  that  is,  at  some  time  before  the  year  379, 
We  are  also  informed  by  the  early  authorities,  that  this  same 
Ephrem,  who   is  here  so  slightly  glanced  at  as  ^^  a  writer  of 
some  note^^  was  a  person  of  the  most  distinguished  celebrity : 
a  man,  of  whom  Jerome  says,  ''  ad  tantam  venitclaritudinem, 
ut  post  lectiouem  scripturarum  publico  in  quibusdam  ecclesiis 
ejus  scrlpta  recitentur:"  who  is  described  by  Ebedjesu^  a 
learned  Syrian  of  the  13th  century,  "  Ephrasm  magnus,  qui 
appellatus  estSyrorum  propheta":  who  was  even  entitled  by 
the  Syrians,  "  the  doctor  of  the  whole  world;"  and  who,  ia 
truth,  with  the  consent  of  all  >vho  have  hitherto  made  meiu 
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"  the  exact  import  of  the  phrase  is  difficult  to  be 

tion  of  him,  has  beep  estimated  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
divines  and  writers  in  the  century  in  which  he  lived,  that  is^ 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  fourth  century.  The  Editors  of  the 
Improved  Version^  however,  acquaint  us,  that  he  was  "  a 
zeriter  of  some  note  in  the  sixth  century. ^^  It  is  the  less  par- 
donable, I  may  add,  in  these  Editors,  to  have  been  thus  inat. 
tentive  in  the  case  of  Ephrem  5  as  he  is  reported  (Lardnery 
vol.  ii.  pp.  419, 420.)  to  have  written  a  commentary  upon  the 
Harmony  of  Tatian^  a  writer,  whom  the  Unitarians  have  been 
at  all  times  anxious  (though  most  unfoundedly  indeed)  to 
claim  as  an  auxiliary  to  their  cause.  (See  Williams^s  Free 
Inquiry,  p.  60 — 66.) 

I  need  not,  I  think,  go  much  farther  upon  this  subject.— 
I  shall  however  touch  briefly  upon  two  or  three  points  more. 
The  beginnings  of  the  gospels,  (at  least  of  three  of  them,) 
have  always  been  found  sadly  troublesome  to  Unitarians* 
Matthew  and  Luke  however,  have  now  been  forced  to  part 
with  theirs.  This  could  not  be  so  easily  effected  with  regard 
to  St.  John.  We  have  no  Ebionite  or  Marcion  appropriate 
to  his  use.  But  we  have  what  just  answers  as  weU,  a  Unita* 
rian  expositor. — For  example.  *'  The  word  was  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  wobq  was  with  god,  and  the  word  was 
a  GOD."  The  word  then  is  found,  not  to  be  god,  but  only 
A  GOD.  But  again,  lest,  as  being  A  god,  it  might  still  by 
possibility  be  supposed,  that  the  formation  of  the  world  has 
been  ascribed  to  this  word  in  the  verse  which  follows,  we  are 
told  that  ''  all  things  were  done  by  him ;  and  without  htm 
was  not  any  thing  done,  tlmt  was  done?"  that  is,  says  the 
note,  ''  all  things  in  the  christian  dispensation  were  done  by 
Christ;  i.e.  by  his  authority,*— the  word^tvo^cai  nevef  signi* 
fying  to  create." — Well;  but  then  we  come  to  the  10th  verse, 
in  which  we  find  tjie  words,  O  xocrfto?  Ji»  avrti  «ye«To,  This,  to 
common  readers,  would  indicate,  that  the  world  was  created 
by  this  wo^D.  But  as  we  have  seen  above,  that  wa^ra  BytvovTo 
inust  be  rendered,   "  all  things  were  done  by  him;"  of 
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ascertained**  in  these  passages:  and  for  this  he 

course  it  must  follow  here,  that  ^^  the  zcorld  was  done  by 
him :"  let  these  words  mean  what  they  may.  No  such  thing 
after  all.  Our  expositor  tells  that  the  only  trup  rendering 
Is,  "  the  world  was  enlightened  by  him."  ,  And  thus  the 
whole  matter  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  his  creation  of  the 
world,  are  cleared  away  from  the  introduction  of  St,  John's 
Cospel.  For,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  the  opening  clause 
(In  the  Beginning  teas  the  Word)  nothing  indicative  of 
Christ's  pre.exisience  is  contained;  inasmuch  as  the  beginning 
here  means  simply  (we  are  told)  '^  the  commencement  of  the 
gospel  dispensation,  or  of  the  ministry  of  Christ."  The  whole, 
then,  as  duly  explained  by  these  critics,  stands  thus:  Christ 
(for  so  they  admit  the  word  is  to  be  understood)  z:as  from 
the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Christ;  and  Christ 
withdrew  to  commune  with  God^  and  to  receive  instructions 
for  his  ministry  ;  and  Christ  zcas  a  God.  For  the  excellent 
and  strictly  classical  reasons  assigned  for  these  improvements 
upon  the  common  version,  I  refer  to  this  profoundly  learned 
work  itself,  pp.  199,  200.  If  the  reader  should  not  be  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  those  reasons,  he  will  however  be  pleased 
to  recollect,  that  the  Editors  have  girc  n  fair  notice,  that  it 
was  not  their  intention  to  condescend  to  the  "  minuteness  of 
terbal  criticism." 

I  shall  content  myself  with  one  specimen  more  of  th'e  quali. 
fications  of  the  Editors  for  the  work  whicli  they  have  under- 
taken. I  have  given  one,  as  an  example  of  their  accuracy, 
in  ascertaining  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture:  a  second  as  an 
example  of  their  precision  in  reference  to  historical  dates:  a 
third,  as  an  example  of  their  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  Eccle- 
siastical history :  a  fourth,  as  an  example  of  their  acumen,  in 
detecting  the  precise  signification  of  the  original  language ;  and 
this  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  justness  of  their  inferences 
on  general  principles  of  reasoning.     Acts  tH.  60,  we  find 
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assigns  a  reason^  which  cannot  be  denied  to  be 

St,  Stephen  addressing  his  prayers  to  Jesus  Christ, — '^  Lord 
Jesus  receive  my  spirit;"  and, — ^*  Lord  lay  not  this  to  their 
\  charge."  On  these  passages,  oar  expositors  favour  us  with 
the  following  just  distinction  and  salutary  caution.  ^^  This 
address  of  Stephen  to  Jesus,  when  he  actually  ^aw  him,  does 
not  authorize  us  to  oflfer  prayers  to  him,  now  he  is  invi- 
sible:" and  for  farther  explanation  they  refer  to  Mr.  Lind. 
sey,  who  states  the  matter  thus,  ^^  Unquestionably  Stephen 
addressed  this  prayer  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  But  this  can  be 
no  precedent  for  directing  prayer  to  him  unseen^  or  address- 
ing him  as  God,  whom  the  blessed  martyr  declares  he  saw 
wilh  his  eyes^  and  calls  him  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God;  calls  him  the  Son  of  Man,  in  that  his 
highest  state  of  exaltation."— >^/?o/o^jy,  &c.  p,  129.— This 
reasoning  is  quite  invincible,  and  contains  in  it  a  .mine  of 
valuable  matter,  which  does  not  at  first  sight  present  itself. 
Jesus  must,  it  is  evident,  be  a  mere  many  or  he  could  not 
have  been  seen  by  Stephen  in  bodily  form,  .^^  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  nor  have  been  called  by  him  the  Son  of 
Man. — ("  Behold  I  see  the  Heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.")  He  might  then  of 
course  be  worshipped  and  prayed  to,  whflst  he  was  plainly 
visible  as  a  man.  But  when  he  ceased  to  appear  as  a  man, 
he  ought  no  longer  to  be  addressed  in  prayer.  Or  perhaps 
generally  speaking,  it  is  meant,  that  no  being  that  is  invisible 
can  properly  be  an  object  of  worship.  How  all  the  argu- 
ments which  Popery  has  ever  devised,  in  defence  of  image 
tvorshipy  fade  and  vanish,  in  comparison  of  the  bright  and 
overpowering  evidence,  which  this  reasoning  supplies  I 

By  this  time  the  reader  must  be  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
great  value,  of  this  Improved  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
tnent:  and  it  may  accordingly  be  safely  dismissed;  more 
particularly  as  Mr,  Nares's  valuable  Remarks  render  ali 
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sufficient,  that  probably  the  writers  themselves 

farther  criticism  upon  the  work  nearly  saperflaons.   And  yet 
before  I  finally  take  my  leave  of  it,  I  mast  do  it  t|ie  justice 
to  say,  that  there  are  criticisms,  the  production  of  certain 
Unitarian  commentators,   which  are  too  bold  even  for  Us 
adoption.    Of  this,  one  striking  instance  is  to  be  found  ill 
the  translation  of  Acts  xx.  28.  in  which  the  Editors  prefer 
the  safer  mode  of  evading  the  admission  of  our  Lord's  divi. 
nity,  by  reading  Kv^tv  instead  of  0i»,  Lord  instead  of  God. 
Mr.  Wakefield,  on  the  contrary,  contends  strenuously  for 
Gitf,  and  afterwards  effects  his  escape  from  the  consequence^ 
by  proposing  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  criticisms  that 
were  ever  ventured  by  a  Greek  scholar.     Ta  i^»»  atf^aro;,  he 
renders,  not  his  own  bloody  but,  his  oxen  son^  because  truly 
a  man's  son  may  be  said  to  be  his  own  blood;  and  therefore^ 
the  son  of  God  may  be  expressed  by  God's  own  blood,— 
an  expression,  which  had  it  been  used  of  God  the  Fathea 
by  a  Trinitarian  in  defence  of  his  doctrine,  would  have  sub* 
jected  him  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  ineffable  contempt.     Mr.  W. 
supplies  also  another  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty, 
(that  is,  the  difficulty  of  acknowledging  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord,)  viz.  that  of  translating  the  words,  *'  by  the  blood  of 
his  own,"  (supplying  the  word  jS'ow.) — This,  observe,  is  the 
rendering  of  ^»«   ru  khe  uifAuroq,     So  much  for  the  most 
celebrated  scholar  of  the  Unitarian  school  which  England  has 
produced. — The  reader  will  be  rewarded  for  his  trouble  in 
looking  into   Middleton^s  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article^ 
p.  418—428,  on  this  passage.     In  truth,  I  refef  most  wil- 
lingly to  this  work,  as  one  which  will  supply  to  the  scripture 
student,  some  of  the  most  valuable  helps  to  the  critical  in- 
vestigation of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  which  can  be 
derived  from  any  modern  publication. 
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annexed  to  it  no  very  distinct  idea,*     St.  Paul 

Having  been  led^  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  note,  to  ad. 
Tert  to  the  rejection,  by  the  Unitarian  Editors,  of  the  portion 
-which  follows  the  genealogy  in  the  first  two  chapters  Of  St. 
Matthew'^s  Gospel,  I  deem  it  tiot  unadTisable  to  offer  here  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  those  chapters,  which  without 
going  at  length  into  the  proof  of  their  authenticity,  will  I  trust 
be  found  sufficient  to  supply  at  once  a  satisfactory  assurance 
on  that  head.     Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  ninth  lecture  observes,  that 
if  we  turn  to  the  second  volume  of  Griesbach^s  Symbolce 
Criticce^  we  shall  find  a  quotation  from  the  first  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  a  reference  to  the  second  made  by 
CelsHs  the  Epicurean  philosopher,  which  quotation  and  re. 
ference  are  noted  by  Origen,  who  wrote  in  answer  to  Celsus. 
Griesbacb,  he  adds,  justly  remarks,  ^^  Hinc  patet  duo  priora 
Malthas!  capita  Celso  nota  fuisse."     And  with  no  less  justice 
on  his  own  part,  he  deduces  the  following  inference;  that  if 
Celsus,  ^ho  wrote  his  celebrated  work  against  the  Christians 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  consequently  little  more 
than  an  hundred  years  afte   St.  Matthew  himself  wrote,  yet 
found  the  first  two  chapters  in  his  manuscript  of  St.  Mat. 
thew's  Gospel,  those  chapters  must  either  have  been  original 
parts  of.  St.  Matthew *s  Gospel,  or  they  must  have  been  added 
at  a  time  so   little  antecedent  to  the  age  of  Celsus,  that  a 
-writer  so  inquisitive,  so  sagacious,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
inimical  to  Christianity,  could  not  have  failed  to  detect  the  im. 
posture.     But  that,  in  this  case,  he  would  not  have  quoted 
those  chapters  as  parts  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel :  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  truth   must  He  in  the  other  part  of  the 
dilemma,  namely,  that  those  chapters  are  authentic. — Courea 
of  Lectures^  Part.  ii.  pp.  55^  56. 

To  this  reasoning  of  the  learned  and  able  Professor  no- 
thing can  be  added,  which  will  give  greater  force  to  his  con. 

f  Review^  pp.  Q9^  70. 
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it  is  clear^  was  no  Rational  Christian;  or  htf 

elusion.  In  point  of  fact,  howeyer,  it  is  ]m[>ortant  to  obserTe, 
that  we  are  not  left  to  a  single  quotation  from  ihe^rsty  and  a 
single  reference  to  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  for  the 
proof  that  these  two  chapters  were  known  to  and  admitted 
b^  Celsus.  In  truth  we  find,  from  Origen's  refutation  of 
that  author's  charges  against  Christianity,  that  his  references 
to  those  chapters  were  so  numerous  as  nearly  to  supply  a 
perfect  detail  of  the  facts  which  thci/  relate.  See  Orige/i 
against  Celsus^  pp.  108.  119.  125.  134.  139.  184.  189. 192. 
208.  The  reader  who  may  dislike  the  trouble  of  referring 
to  Origen's  work  for  the  proof  of  this,  will  probably  acquiesce 
in  the  following  recapitulation  given  by  Lardner  of  the  testi. 
mony  borne  by  Celsus  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  first  two 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew. 

"  We  learn  from  him"  (Celsus)  ^'  that  Christ  was  born  of 
a  Tirgin,  in  a  small  Tillage  of  Judea,  supposed  to  have  been 
descended  from  the  Jewish  kings :  that  she  was  married  to  a 
carpenter:  that  for  some  while  her  husband  was  doubtful 
about  her  chastity :  that  Chaldeans,  or  other  wise  men  from 
the  East,  came  to  Jerusalem  soon  after  his  nativity,  to  do 
him  homage  as  King  of  the  Jews,  having  been  excited  to  that 
journey  by  the  appearance  of  a  star :  that  Herod  moved  by 
jealousy  put  to  death  many  young  children,  hoping  to  kill  Jesus 
with  them:  that  by  direction  of  an  angel  he  was  carried  by 
his  parents  into  Egypt  for  the  preservation  of  his  life;  where^ 
as  Celsus  insinuates,  Jesus  learned- the  charms  practised  in 
that  country.  He  calls  Jesus  the  Nazaraean  man,  or  man  of 
Nazareth,  from  the  place  where  he  was  brought  up  and 
chiefly  resided  before  his  appearance  in  a  public  character.'* 
See  Lardner'^s  JVorks^  vol.  viii.  pp.  10,  11.  19 — 22.  58,  59.. 
and  for  a  yet  more  particularized  detail  by  Dr.  Doddridge^ 
see  ibid  p.  63. 

Now,  what  is  this,  but  an  abridgement  of  the  history  gTvea 
by  the  Evangelist  ?     Indeed  the  testimony  thus  borne  by  CcL 


i^cMild  not  hsrtre  used  words  so  inaccurately  and 

rafr  Is  so  irresistible,  ihat  its  applicatioh  is  not  denied  eyen  by 
the  writers,  who  most  strenuously  oppose  tliemseWes  to  the 
antlienticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel* 
Thus,  Dr.  WillkLms^  in  his  Free  En^irtf,  p.  49.  when 
urging  his  objections  strong] j  against  those  chapters,  asserts, 
that  ^^  we  have  no  certain  references  or  allusions  to  them,  till 
the  days  of  Celsos  die  Epicurean,  about  the  year  150  or 
later.*'  That  the  reference  made  by  Celsus  to  these  chapters, 
is  certain  and  undoubted^  is  then,  plainly  admitted.  As  to 
the  laieness  of  that  reference,  the  drawback  thence  arising 
will  not  be  considered  very  formidable,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected, that  the  date  of  Celsus's  work  is  not  removed  from  * 
that  6f  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  by  more  than  about  one  hun. 
dred  years,  nor  from  the  death  of  St.  John  by  more  than 
fifty;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  the  remarks  already 
quoted  from  Dr.  Marsh  are  held  in  remembrance.  But  ima. 
ginary  as  this  drawback  is,  yet  cannot  even  this  be  conceded  - 
to  Dr.  Williams ;  the  very  reverse  of  his  all^ation  being  the 
truth.  For  we  do  find  certain  references  to  the  first  two 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew  before  the  date  of  Celsus's  work. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  them  numerous  and  decisive 
in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr:  so  much  so  indeed,  as 
nearly  to  supply  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  facts  related  in 
those  chapters ;  and  in  such  language  as  clearly  to  prove, 
that  from  those  chapters  the  information  of  the  writer  was 
principally  derived.     The  very  words  also  of  St.  Matthew 
are  sometimes  quoted  with  a  precision  so  unequivocal  as  to 
determine  the  source  of  the  quotations.    Passages  and  phrases  • 
which  dccnr  in  St.  Matthew  only,  and  applications  of  the  - 
pTX>phecies  ef  Isaiah,  Micah  and  Jeremiah  which  are  made  i 
by  no  other  Evangelist,  are  adopted  by  Justin ;  and  adopted  j 
by  him  with  a  literal  adherence  io  St.  Matthew's  text ;  and,   i 
what  renders  the  demonstration  perfect,  with  a  Utecal  adhe.  r 
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unphilosophically;    for,    besides   the    afoMsaid 

vence  in  those  Tery  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  In  whicb 
St.  Matthew  has  departed  from  the  words  both  of  the  He« 
brew  and  the  Septuagint.  (See  JusL  Mart.  pp.  53,  54.  304— - 
507,  and  the  observations  upon  these  parts  of  Jastin,  at  p. 
472  of  this  Tolume.)  These  references  to  St.  Matthew  aro 
contained  in  Justin*s  First  Apology ^  presented  bj  him  to  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  in  the  beginning  of  his  Feign,  and 
in  his  Di(dogtie  with  Trypho ;  both  of  which  are  supposed 
by  the  best  Commentators  to  hare  been  written  about  the 
3^ar  140.  Thus  we  have  travelled  nearer  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles;  and  in  truth  we  come  nearer  still,  if  we  consider 
that  Justin's  testimony,  though  not  published  till  the  year 
140,  may  fairly  be  carried  back  to  the  period  at  which  he 
became  a  Christian;  inasmuch  as  we  must  suppose  him  at  that 
time  well  asquainted  with  the  Christian  scriptures,  which 
must  in  fact  have  been  the  means  of  his  conversion ;  and  con« 
sequently  cannot  easily  imagine,  that  what  was  not  then  con* 
ceived  to  form  a  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  could  be  after* 
Wards  received  by  him  as  such.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  the 
authority  of  Justin's  testimony  reaches  backwards  nearly  te 
the  year  130. 

To  a  date  equally  early  may  be  referred  the  testimony  of 
the  Composer,  or  (perhaps  I  might  more  properly  say)  the 
Christianizer  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles;  who,  as  Lardner 
justly  observes,  was  manifestly  acquainted  with  the  first  two 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew.^  For  a  few  extracts  from  this  work, 
see  p.  476,  of  this  volume.  The  objection,  that  this  collec* 
tion,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  was  the  forgery  of  a  Christian 
writer,  instead  of  detracting  from  its  value,  sof^pUes  the  very 
circumstance,  which  renders  it  admissible  as  evid^ce  in  the 
cause:  since  otherwise,  (were  it,  what  it  professes  to  be, 
Strictly  prophetical,)  its  similarity  to  any  other  written  doco« 
kieat  could  afibrd  do  proof  of  that  document's  previous  exist* 
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vagueness  of  expression,  it  is  certain,  that  '''God 

toce.  The  only  point,  which  it  is  important  to  establish;^  is 
the  date  to  be  assigned  to  this  collection:  and,  that  it  existed 
iTroih  ah  early  period  of  the  second  fcentury,  may  be  fkirly 
deduced  from  the  authorities  collected  by  Lstrdner.  Celsus 
makes  the  interpolation  of  these  Oracles  a  subject  of  reproach 
against'  Christians.  And  Justin  quotes  them  in  matters  re. 
latlng  to  Christian  doctrine.  I  shall  not,  however,  dwell 
upon  the  testimony,  which  these  writings  present ;  but  pro. 
ceed  to  thatj  which  brings  us  back  within  the  limits  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  and  which  offers  itself  with  an  authority' not 
inferior  to  tli&t  of  Apostolic  origin.  I  mean  the  testimony 
©f  Ignatius* 

Thid  Apostolic  father,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  in 
the  tenth  of  Trajan,  that  is  in  the  year  107,  (See  Lardner^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  69.)  we  find,  in  his  (genuine)  Epistle  to  the  Ephe. 
sians,  plainly  referring  to  the  history  of  the  Virgiti  Mary^i 
miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  appearance  of 
the  star  which  so  wonderfully  announced  his  birth.  (SeePdtr, 
Apost.  Tol.  ii.  pp.  38.  94. 110. 112. 114.)  In  the  larger  Epistle 
also,  (ibid.  part.  4.  p.  78.)  we  find  an  exact  quotation  of  the 
passage  in  Matth.  i.  23 :  on  which,  howeveri  I  will  not  lay 
particular  Jjtress,  as  the  larger  Epistles  of  this  Father  are, 
and  not  unjustly,  suspected  of  interpolation,  and  therefore 
this  quotation  may  possibly  be  of  spurious- origin.  We  have 
iiow  travelled  baiik  within  about  forty  years  from  the  pub- 
lication of  St,  Matthew's  Gospel ;  and  we  have  the  testimony 
of  a  cotemporary  and  associate  of  the  Apostles,  one  who 
outlived  the  Apostle  John  but' by  six  Or  seven  years,  who 
had  received  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  who  had  been  ap. 
pointed  hj  the  Apostlei  themselves  to  the  Bishoprick  of 
Antioch,  the  first  and  oldest  Christian  church  among  the 
Gentiles,  appointed  to  it  within  less  than  ten  years  from  the 
4date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospe!,  (see  Lardner^  rdl.  ii.  p,  (5i5,) 
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Ji^  no  right  hand  at  which  JesMs  can  sfand^ 

fpd  who  himself,  like  the  Apostles,  died  a  martyr  to  thf 
^r^th  of  the  religioii  which  he  professed,  .^e  huTe,  theOi 
ip  fi^ct,  Fhfit  amounts  to  Apostolic  testimony  for  the  trutk 
fpd  authenticity  of  the  disputed  chapters  of  3t.  Matthew,, 
y^t,  ftriioge  to  say,  a  deficiency  in  this,  very  respect  ha^ 
te^n  alleged  as  f^n  qibjection  against  their  autheuticity. 

It  is  urged  hy  Dr  Williams,  that  tl)e  silence  of  the  Apos^ 
tolical  Fatberii  supplies  an  argument  of  this  nature.  It  is  true, 
^)c|^^,  he  doeii  not  here  meaq  to  include  Ignatius,  haring  madit 
his  t^stipaony  0ie  su^ect  of  a  distinct  enquiry.  He  speaM 
9nly  of  the  Qth^r  Fathers ;  and,  of  these,  he  ^dds  that,  without 
which  their  silence  could  afford  no  semblance  of  an  argument 
whatever^  namely,  that  they  ^^  often  cite  find  refer  to  other 
pfir^s  of  S^.  lyiatthew's  Gospel,  and  had  frequent  ficci^ioii 
\XL  th^ir  deb^ites  with  Jewish  unbelieTers,  to  refer,  alsp,  t<^ 
th^  ^rst  and  second  chapters,  had  they  l^nown  or  acknow^ 
hedged  them  to  be  gen^i^e•"  (Fre^  Enq.  p.  103.)  And  ui 
anotl^er  place  (p.  93.)  he  says,  that  ^^  as  these  Fathers  fre^ 
quently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  family  and  birth  of 
Christ,  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  none  of  them  should  haT^ 
referred  to  those  chapters,  had  they  been  extant,  and  ac^ 
^fLUOwIedged  to  be  the  composition  of  St.  Matthew.^'  ^^^s 
the  direct  opposite  of  both  the  assertions  herein  contained  i% 
precisely  the  fact.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  reference^ 
made  by  these  Fathers  to  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  are  extremelyc 
few:  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  are  in  no  part  of  theiff 
writings  engaged  in  any  debate  or  discu€sion  whatever  on  th^ 
subject  of  the  birth  of  Christ:  (both  of  which  points  shall  Ih| 
H|ore  particularly  adverted  to  at  the  conclusion  of  this  note.)) 
So  that  were  any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  silence  oC 
these  Fathers  upon  the  subjects  contained  in  the  first  tw4i 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  it  should  rather  be,  that  on  those^ 
subjects  no  controversies  existed  at  that  day^  the  facts  related. 
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t6  intercede"!!*   By  this  philosophical  discovery, 

Id  ihbie  ehapfters  h^bg  atfqttifeiteed  ih  ^ithcmt  disptite :  this, 
f  ftajr,  shotild  be  the  natural  inf^tetice,  when  ^e  find  ihk 
fktU  fatfiiliarly  {tllnded  ta  by  the  only  one  of  the  Affbstolical 
fathers  wh096  siili$«fct  led  hiM  to  refe^  to  ihem,-^I^natiafr; 
^ad  again  by  Jtisfin,  ^ha  iailmediately  succeeded  the  times 
^f  thoite  fiktheri^,  and  #ho  fai  ^rath  yftote  both  his  Firsi  Ap6» 
iogp  and  hkf  Dialogue  itHk  Trypho  before  the  de^  of  on^ 
of  theiti,  namely  Poiyear^,    Many  have  been  the  ocei^oni 
to  Which  I  haV«r  foniid  mfystlf  compelled  in  the  course  of  thesft 
yolnme§  to  proftest  agaln^  the  disingenuousness  of  Uiiitariaii 
rritics  in  their  treatment  of  ancient  authorities;  bnt,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  on^,  itgainst  trhote  sach  a  protect  is  more  tondly 
demanded,  than  against  the  writer  whose  objections  I  ha:?^ 
been  engaged  in  noticirig*  The  foregoing  obsenratiohs,  cotiplej 
With  those  which  will  be  found  subjoined  to  the  (ireststti 
note,   will  probably  a:ppear   to  most,  readers   sufficient  ^ 
fkibstanttate  this  charge ;  and  yet  fhey  supply  but  ^  stoaA 
pai^t  (dt  wltftt  might  be  ^dtfced  in  its  stfppdrt.     At  the'  sMci^ 
linfey  ft  remaina  to  bto  remarked,  that,  notwitlistandrAg  thi 
BtriMned  exertions  of  this  writer   against  the  autheutf^ft]^ 
(bt  the  iiMlrOdtictory  chapter^  of  St.  Matthew's  CioSpet,  Ykk 
iMtftdii  btit  tery  hnperfeet  aid  to  the  Editors  of  t&e  UfllL 
iarian  Version;  inasmuch  ai^  his  arguments  are  prtncipafliy 
directed  agaffn^  the  genealogy,   which  they   retain  asr  ge. 
nuin« ;  and  the  proofs,  by  which  he  endeavoursr  td  orer. 
turn  St.  Matthew's  relation  of  the  circumstancei^  attending 
the  miraculous  nativity  of  our  Lord,  are  built  upoii  tiic^  i»» 
iumed  genuinfene^s  of  the  history  of  the  same  event  as  grr^tt 
hi  St.  Luke :  so  that  if  Dr.  Williams  be  right  in  hitf  resoftt, 
the  Editors  ate  wrot^g  in  theirs:  wrong  in  retaining  the  g^ 
Analogy  ef  St.  Mutthew,  and  wrong  in  rejecting  the  first  tir# 
chapters  of  St«  Luke. 

*  R&oiewi^:pi  70.     . 
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the  authority  of  St  Paul  is  completely  and  Ott 

Bat  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.    We  haye  seen 
that  the  testimony  supporting  the  authenticity  of  the  first  two 
cliapters  of  St.  Matthew  carries  us  back  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles.     A  farther  confirmation  is  had  from  the  Syriac 
YersioD,  whose  date  is  justly  referred  to  the  same  early  age^ 
and  in  which  (as  in  every  other  Version  of  St  Matthew,  in* 
eluding  the  Old  Italic^  whose  antiquity  is  also  unquestioned,) 
those  two  chapters  are  found  to  exist.     And  that  evidence 
should  not.  be  wanting  from  any  description  of  the  early 
frriterSy  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  Hebrew  Christian,  Hcm 
gesippus;  who,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,   was  amongst  th^ 
£rst  successors  of  the  Apostles;  and  who  is  described  by 
Gojbar,  as  A^;^ato(  rs^avti^  xat  airoroXtitoq,     In  a  fragment  of 
this  writer,  we  have  a  reference  to  part,  of  the  history  ii| 
the  second  chapter  of  St.  Matthew;   from  which  Lar^ner 
pronounces,  that  it  ^'  appears  plainly,  that  thi^  part  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  owned  by  this  Hebrew  Christian :"  so 
that,  he  adds,  ^^  \ie  must  either  have  used  our  Greek  Gospel ; 
or  if  he  used  only  the  Hebrew  edition  of  St.  Mattjiew,  this 
history  must  h^ve  been  in  it  in  his  time^ *'  {Lard,  WorkSy  vol.  ii^ 
p.  143.)  Ifow  then  stands  the  evidence  upon  the  whole?  The 
Syriac  Version,  which  is  one  of  Apostolical  antiquity,  and 
the  Old  Italic,   both  contain  the  two  chapters.     Ignatius^ 
the  only  Apostolical  Father  who  had  occasion  to  make  refer, 
ence  to  them,  does  so.     The  Sibylline  oracles  do  the  same. 
Justin  Martyr  does  the  same.    Celsus,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Christian  faith,  does  the  same.     Hegesippus,  a  Hebrew  Chris., 
tian,  does  the  same.  Irenseus,  and  all  the  fathers  who  succeed 
bim,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  do  the  same.    And  the  chap, 
ters.areat  this  day  found  in  every  manuscript  and  every  versioq 
^i  l^e  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  which  is  extant  throughout  the 
"^orld.  Thus  we  have  one  continued  and  unbroken  sei^iesof  tes, 
ti||iony  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  time;  9ndj| 
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once  set  aside.     His  words/ it  is  shewn/admit  no 

in  opposition  to  this,  yfe  find  onl  j  a  Tague  report  of  the  state 
of  a  Hebrew  copy  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  said  to  be  re. 
eeiTed  amongst  an  obscure  and  unrecognised  description  of 
Hebrew  Christians,  who  are  admitted,  even  by  the  very 
writers  who  claim  the  support  of  their  authenticity,  to  have 
mutilated  the  copy  which  they  possessed,  by  remoring  the 
genealogy. — I  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  a  subject| 
which  is  at  this  day  so  fully  ascertained  as  the  authenticity  of 
the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Grospel,  did  it  not 
furnish  a  fair  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  species  of  eyi. 
dence,  which  Unitarian  critics  are  capable  of  resisting;  and  the 
sort  of  arguments,  with  which  they  do  not  scruple  to  resist  it. 
I  have  mentioned  above,  that  the  first  two  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew  are  found  in  all  the  MSS.  that  are  extant.  To  those 
hitherto  commonly  known,  a  late  discoyery  in  the  library  of 
this  Uniyersity  enables  me  to  add  the  testimony  of  one  more^ 
and  that  one  of  considerable  antiquity.  For  this  discovery 
tiie  public  is  indebted  to  the  great  industry  and  accurate  re«  ■ 
search  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Barret,  now  Vice.ProTOSt  of 
Trinity  College.  This  manuscript,  which  is  a  codex  rescript 
tusy  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  most  ancient 
Greek  character,  of  which  a  fac  simile  has.  been  published 
by  the  University :  and  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shewn  by 
the  learned  Editor  not  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  sixth 
century.  In  this  MS.  we  find  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matk 
thew*s  Gospel,  with  tiie  exception  of  some  parts  wanting 
from  mutiiaiion :  namely,  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  the  first 
chapter,  and  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  and  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  twenty.third  verse  of  the  second  chapter.-^ 
It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation,  that  Dr.  Williamfli^ 
speaking  of  this  manuscript,  of  which  he  had  received  an  ac* 
count  previous  to  its  publication,  observes,  ^^  no  information 
fOBceonng  o»r  enjuir^  can  be  derived  from  tbit  manuscript ! 
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precise  meaning.    That  however^  which  St  Paul 

{Free  Enq.  p.  zzi.)  Now  the  course  of  the  eeqairy  bad 
been  to  discover  MSS.  that  could  justify  the  rejection  of.,tho 
first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  or  at  least  of  the  genealogy. 
For  that  purpose,  undoubtedly,  this  MS.  could  3rield  no  in* 
formation :  but  for  that,  which  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  aa 
enquirer,  it  affords  full  information;  viz.  information  of  tho 
fact,  that  at  .the  date  of  Uie  manuscript,  the  genealogy  and  the 
wh<^e  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  were  deemed 
by  its  writer  to  be  authentic,  and  were  found  as  a  genuim 
part  of  the  Gospel  in  the  MS.  from  which  it  was  copied. 


In  support  of  what  has  been  asserted  (pp.  465,  466.)  con. 
serning  Justin  Martyr^s  reference  to  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
ihe  followifig  remarks  will  probably  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

The  quotation  from  Isaiah  viiv  14.  by  Justin  Martyr^  is  as 

follows :  I^  n  iro^dwof  IV  yitr^i  fi|t»,  x«i  ri(»reu  vio»'  x»i  t^a%9 
tnr%  T*i  o)re/A«r»  0wt»,  ^id'  h/iaa;*  o  3fio(.  (p.  53.)  In  another  placo 
(p.  223.)  this  is  quoted  with  some  little  variation,  Xn^tra^ 
being  read  for  ilet,  and  there  being  added  after  t;»oy  the  words^ 
jtfti  %akta%ren  r«  oyo/bioi  uvth  EfAfjictptmiK  Now  St.  Matthew,  and 
lie  only  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  has  quoted 
this  prophecy.  Both  he  and  Justin  quote  it  in  the  same  ap» 
plication.  Both  quote  it  in  the  third  person,  instead  d  tho 
eecond^  (thou  shaU  cail^)  in  which  it  is  given  by  both  the 
Hebrew  and  Septuagint  of  the  Prophet:  and,  what  is  most 
remarkable,  both'  annex  the  interpretation  of  Emmanuel  in 
the  very  same  wordsi,  /^fd'  n/Mwy  o  0f o^,  God  with  us.  So  thal^ 
upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  Justint 
Mving  taken  the  quotation  from  St.  Matthew ;  as  well  froai 
^t^t  mutual  agreement  in  general,  as  from  their  commonde. 
p|vt«fa  frop;^  and  common  additioD.  to^  the  t^xt.qf  fhej^<||4iOt 
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ought  to  have  said,  Mr.  B.  inforiiis  us :  vii  ^*  tliat 

as  it  stands  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek.*— Agiiiny  in  p« 
fi4y  Jastin  relates  the  declaration  of  the  Angel  to  Che  Vii^in  ia  / 
the  manner  described  both  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke ;  l^nd| 
iiaTing,  through  the  first  part  of  it^  nsed  the  exprepsions^f  l^oth 
indifferently^  he  concludes  with  thepe  words^  xai  ;K«x<>i»f  t^ 
mpofA»'avrn  Ivavvj  auro^  ya^  o-um  r«y  htto9  avr^  avo  rm*  etfjm^ruHf 
0ivru»l  which  last  clause  contains  the  Very  words  lof  St.  Mat* 
thew,  words  to  be  found  in  no  other  writer  of  the  New  Teiu 
tament.  Justin,  moreofer,  to  proye  that  he  was  giring  a 
quotation  from  the  Evangelists,  adds,  ^'  as  the^  hftre  taught 
lis,  who  have  written  the  history  of  all  things  concerning  ou|r 
Sayicmr  Jesus  Christ :"  hereby  clearly  anuoun/sing,  that  he 
derived  his  information  from  more  than  one  of  the  sacre4 
historians,  and  therefore  manifestly  pointii^  out  both  St.* 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  who  only  of  the  sacred;  hiftorifin^ 
kad  related  the  story  of  the  angel's  address  to  Mary.  And 
yet,  what  is  Dr.  Williams's  observation  upon  this  passage  of 
Jastin? — ^^  The  words  supposed  to  be  here  cited  Jfrom  St* 
Matthew,  are,  for  he  shaU  save  his  people  fr^m  their  sins^ 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  certain;  for  all  the  othef 
parts  of  the  quotation  are  taken  out  of  St.  Luke,  though  in  a 
manner  somewhat  disordered.  These  words,  therefore^  may 
be  no  more  than  a  loose  eiiationy  by  memory,  from  9t,  Luke^ 
or  a  reference  to  some  other  passages  of  the  same  writer— « 
see  Acts  iv.  1%  x.  43.  The  thought  occurs  in  a  variety  of 
places  in  the  New  Testament;  so  that  we  are  not  necessarily 
obliged  to  conclude  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  St.  Matthew, 
and  to  no  other  Evangelist."  He  adds  also,  in  a  note^  that 
f'  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
make  citations  from  the  old,  plainly  shews  that  they  often 
quoted  from  memory."  (Free  Enq,  p.  98*) — Here  is  surely 
most  extraordinary  reasoning.  The  ver^  words  of  St.  Mat. 
Ithew,  to  m  letter^  are  used  by  Justin,    The  same  word»  are 
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Jesus  having  been  advanced  to  great  dignity  and 

employed  by  no  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament.  And 
yet,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  this  precise  repetition  of 
8t.  Matthew  is  not  a  quotation  from  him,  but  rather  a  loose 
eitatian  from  St*  Luke,  who  has  not  used  any  terms  resemb* 
ling  them.  And,  because  the  thought  occurs  in  various 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  not  obliged  to  concludo 
that  there  is  an  allusion  to  St.  Matthew,  who  is  the  only 
writer  that  has  used  the  XDordi :  and  this  too,  although  Justin 
tells  us,  that  he  quotes  from  the  £?angelists,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  must  be  admitted,  that  no  other  but  Matthew  and 
Luke  can  be  alluded  to;  the  one  of  whom  does  not  at  all 
employ  the  words  alluded  to,  and  the  other  does  most  accu. 
lately. 

Dr.  Williams,  indeed,  in  a  note,  adds,  that  ^^  Justin  also 

sdems  to  allude  to  the  Arabian  Magi,  Math.  ii.  11.  in  hit 

dialogue  with  Trypho,  p.  315,  &c.  but  it  may  be  only  an 

allusion  to  a  common  tradition."  (Free  Enq.  p.  98.)— Now 

the  reader  will  be  surprized  to  learn,  that  this  seeming  allu. 

sion  to  the  passages  in  Matth.  ii.  11.  concerning  the  Arabian 

Magi,  is  almost  an  exact  transcript  of  that  part  of  St.  Mat. 

thew's  history,  and  in  several  places  conveyed  in  the  very 

words  of  St.  Matthew.     The  Magi,  speaking  of  the  king, 

whose  birth  was  signified  by  the  appearance  of  the  star,  tell 

Herod,   in  the  precise  terms  of  the  Evangelist,  xai  lyXdofAfv 

V^oo-Kvpvia-Ai  avrov:  and  having  come  to  Bethlehem,  and  fallen 

down  and  worshipped  the  young  child,  they  are  described 

by  Justin  as  bringing  their  gifts,  in  the  very  language  of  St. 

Matthew;    v^offt9syxec»    avru    ^u^»y    X^^^^^i    ^^^    >uQavo9j    xct$ 

ciAv^vav:  and  again,  being  warned  in  a  vision  not  to  return  to 

Herod,  they  are  described  by  Justin,  as  returning  into  their 

own  country  by  a  different  way,  in  almost  the  very  words  of 

the  Evangelist  likewise,  ^»*  aWm  o^  ik  Try  x^^^*  etvrw.     See 

Matdi.  ii.  %  11,  12.  and  Justin,  pp.  304,  305.  307.  which 
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felicity,  is,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  conti^ 

• 

last  pages,  indeed,  whoever  reads,  will  be  instantly  satisfied, 
that  St.  Matthew  is  scarcely  out  of  the  view  of  the  writer  in 
a  single  line.  It  is  tme,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  to  this  part  of 
Justin  that  Dr.  Williams  has  referred,  when  he  has  spoken 
of  the  seeming  allusion  to  the  Magi,  but  to  p.  315.  C  Colon« 
1686 ;  that  is,  to  p.  330  of  the  edition  here  cited.  But  why 
did  not  Dr.  Williams  take  care  to  inform  hims^f  of  what 
Justin  did  say,  before  he  veaiured  to  pronounce  what  he  did 
not  say.  More  however  yet  remains.  We  find  in  this  his. 
tory,  as  given  by  Justin,  two  prophecies  applied,  which  are 
applied  by  none  else  but  St  Matthew ;  and  we  find  also,  that 
these  prophecies  ar^  cited  in  the  words  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
not  in  those  of  the  prophets  by  whom  they  were  delivered. 
What  can  be  proof,  if  this  be  not? — 1.  In  like  manner  as  in 
St.  Matthew,  we  here  find  Herod,  when  alarmki  by  the  re* 
port  of  the  wise  men,  consulting  the  scribes  and  elders ;  who 
inform  him,  that  Christ  was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  for 
that  the  Prophet  had  said,  Ka»  av  Bidxii/x    7t^  Iv^iv,  n^afAca^ 

cTki  iroifjMVH  TOP  Tietop  fctf.  See  MotL  ii.  6,  and  Justin^  pp.  55* 
305.  Now,  in  this  citation  of  the  prophecy,  the>£vangeli8t 
and  the  Martyr  agree  in  every  letter;  whilst  the  prophecy 
itself,  as  given  by  the  LXX,  runs  difierently  thus ;  Ka»  a^ 
BfdXff/x  o»xo(  T»  £f ^aOa,  oXiyorof  u  Ttf  i»»«i  u  x*>itctj%9  la^ob*  tn 

y^/ex^— 2.  When  describing  the  slaughter  of  the  children 
at  Bethlehem,  and  the  consequent  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecy,  Justin  thus  quotes  the  prophecy:  ^um  tp  PafMt 
fsxti^fi}},    xXotv^/jLOi   KX%   o^v^fMq   vo?kvq'   Pa^\  xXumaet  rec  rtzpoi 

mvrri^y  xxi  UK  )}OiXf  ^ot^axXvi^PM  ot%  hx  nai.  See  Justin^  p. 
307,  and  Matt,  ii.  18.  Here  also,  we  have  a  complete  agree, 
ment  between  Justin  and  St.  Matthew,  with  this  single  ex. 
peptioi||   that  the  words  ^^o^  *ai^  found  in  the  commoa 
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aually  employing  hh  renovated  aild  improred 


of  St.  MatthdW)  aro  here  wanted.  But  it  skanld  M 
at  the  same  time  noted^  that  these  words  are  likewise  waate4 
in  some  manuscripts  and  many  tersions  of  St.  Matthew  |  and 
that  Griesbach  marks  them  as  most  probably  to  be  eipvnged 
from  the  text  of  the  ETangelist.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  stands,  (he  prophecy  itself,  as  rendered  by  the  SeTenfy? 
<^«nf  fir  P»f4M  nttiur^  d^M,  $Mt  nhav^fjM^  ucu  A^t^^jMC,  I^mx*^ 
iMroitXaio^iff}^  nr#  tw  tnur  «vnK)  *tu  mt  nOiAiv  wit^OkXn^tm^  o^» 
«K  Mj'tv.— *j^/0«.-^or)  as  In  Fatic.  *v6xXaio/Aini  ex  ithht  iravttm^^ 
tff-t  roif  vfoi(  avrn^j  rri  mt  tMrif. —-These  remarkable  passages 
in  JtutiUy  it  mwstbe  observed,  haTO  been  altogether  vaboi* 
ttced  by  Dr.  Willians.-^What  dien,  vpon  the  whole,  iB46 
be  judged,  concerning  the  likelihood  of  Jnstin*s  haTing.  quot* 
ed  from  St.  Matthew,  and  concerning  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Williams's  examinatioa  of  this  subject,-»it  cannot  be  ibecessary 
iirther  to 


At  p*  466  of  this  folame,  the  Sibylline  Oradet  hare  been 
Teierred  to.  A  few  extracts  from  those  oracles  are  here 
tobjoined.  In  the  eighth  book  are  to  be  found  sereral  pa^ 
Sages  relating  to  the  nativity  of  Christ.  The  angel  Gabriel  is 
there  described,  as  visiting  Mary  the  mother  of  onr  Lord, 
and  foretelling  the  miraculons  prodnction  of  the  Savtonr: 
and  1^  birth  of  this  iUustrions  deliverer,  at  Bethlehem,  of  t 
Th*g}n  mother,  Is  at  length  detailed.  To  this  detail  \^  added 
what  follows. 

K«(yo^ain}(  ^8  fAocyoi^y  0'sC«^6i»  ^io-^aroi  ar))|« 
Ken  Tioya  i%  Bfd^fffA  9r«T^K  ^toxXiiToq  tXs^m 

p.  ditf. 


powers^  in  9ome  unknown  w^y,  for  the  bene^t 

In  the  same  work  also,  at  p.  65,  we  $nd  th^  ipcarnatloii 
of  the  Sop  of  God ;  and  the  name,  Iijtrati?,  4y  which,  in  hU 
^lUiMip  form,  he  was  to  be  known  to  men,  thus  described : 

A)}  TOTS  xai  yLtyetKoio  Gfot;  iF»iq  at^^ufeQiaiw 

Ttcca^eC'  fuimisrra  fs^u'  ret  h  ufu9»  Ik;'  avru* 

Dr.  Williams  refers  to  both  the  aboTe  passages ;  and  admits^ 
that  there  are  many  which  relate  to  the  birth  of  Christ  Yet 
he  contends,  th^it  they  are  all  eyidently  taken  from  St.  liiike's 
Gospel,  one  only  excepted;  namely,  that  one  first  cited 
aboTe,  which  states,  that  ^^  the  wondrous  new  star  that  ap- 
peared was  rerered  by  the  wise  men ;''  and  this  he  endeayours 
tp  explain  away,  as  being  derivable  from  the  general  tradt- 
tion,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  to  be  traced  to  St  Mat*. 
thew'8  Gospel.  (Free  Bnq,  p.  97.) — Dr.  Williams  has,  how- 
ever, been  rather  unfortunate  in  the  assertion,  that  eyery 
circumstance  noticed  in  this  work  concerning  the  history  of 
Qirist,  with  the  single  exception  just  made,  is  taken  from 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Had  he  examined  the  Sibylline  Ora^ 
cles  for  himself,  and  not  contented  himself  with  looking  to 
the  extracts  giyen  by  Lardner,  he  would  have  discovered  his 
assertion  to  be  untenable ;  he  would  have  found  one  passage, 
at  least,  alluding  to  a  fact  not  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  nor  by 
any  Evangelist  but  St.  Matthew,  that  of  the  preiei^vation  of 
the  infant  Jesus  by  the  flight  into  Egypt 

Ex  yv^i  A^ywTo^o  xaAo(  XtGo;.  ly  ^'  a^a  Ttir» 

Aao(  9r^o0'xo4^ii  tQ^cnufy  sOyii  ^'  aytPQVvreu 

AvTtf  vfi^yyiO'si, 

pp.  65,  <{6. 
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of  his  church.**    We  are  told,   that  "  we  majf 

tt  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  note,  p.  468,  that  ^^  the 
references  made  by  the  Apostolical  Fathers  to  St*  Matthew'^ 
Gospel  are  extremely  few;"  and  that,  (with  kn  exception  in 
the  case  of  Ignatius)  ^^  these  Fathers  are,  in  no  part  of  their 
writings,  engaged  in  any  debate  or  discussion  whatever  on 
the  subject  of  the  birth  of  Christ."  The  truth  of  these  posi- 
tions will  be  manifest  on  a  short  review.  The  Apostolical 
Fathers  are  JitfCj  Barnabas,  Clement,  Hermas,  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp.  Now,  first,  as  to  St.  Barnabas;  the  greatest 
number  of  possible  references  made  by  this  Father  to  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  amounts  to  eight :  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Lardner,  those,  that  may  with  any  strength  of  probability 
be  considered  as  such,  do  not  exceed  four^  viz.  Matth.*xTi» 
24;  XX.  16;  V.  4^;'ix.  13.  And  neither  in  these,  nor  in 
any  allusion  of  this  Father  to  any  part  of  the  New  Testa, 
ment,  is  there  to  be  found  any  thing  controversial  respecting 
the  birth  or  history  of  Christ.  That  the  reader  may  satisfy 
himself  as  to  this  fact,  I  subjoin  the  several  passages,  to 
which,  in  addition  to  those  above  enumerated,  St.  Barnabas 
can  be  supposed  to  have  referred.  Matth.  xxii.  43,  44. 
xxiv.  22.  XXV.  5,  6.  10.  xxvi.  31.  Luke  vi.  30.  Acts  x.  42. 
Rom.  iv.  3.  V.  16.  ix.  10, 11, 12.  xi.  36.  xv.  8.  1  Cor.  iii. 
16.  xi.  20.  2  Cor.  v.  17.  Eph.  ii.  2.  v.  16,  17.  Phil.  iv.  5. 
2  Tim.  i.  10.  Heb.iii.  5.  x.25.  1  Pet.  i.  17.  ii.  5.  2Pet-Hi^ 
10.  Rev.  xxii.  12. 

2.  As  to  St.  Clement.  In  the  Epistle,  which,  as  Bishopr 
of  Rome,  he  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  we  find 
but  four  references  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;  viz* 
vii.  1,  2,  12.  ix.  42.  xviii.  6.  xxvi.  24.  And  neither  in 
these,  nor  in  any  allusions  to  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa, 
ment,  do  we  meet  with  any  matter  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  relating  to  any  object  but  that  of 
moral  and  religious  improvement,  and  the  enforcement  of 
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imagine  what  we  please^  but  that  ihore.than  this 

Christian  rules  of  conduct.  The  passages  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to  by  this  father,  are,  in  addition  to  those  already 
specified,  these  which  follow.  Luke  vi.  36,  37,  38,  xnu  % 
Acts  xiii.  22.  XX.  35.  Rom.  i.  29,  30.  32.  ii.  20.  ix.  4,  5« 
llr.  1.  3.  XV.  1.  1  Cor.  i.  12.  x.  24.  xii.  12, 15.  22. 24.  xiii.  4. 
XT.  20.  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  viii.  6.  x.  17,  18.  xi*  24,  25. 
Gal.  i.  4.  Eph.  i?.  4,  5,  6.  Phil.  i.  10.  ii.  5,  6, 7.  Col.  i.  10. 
1  Thess.  ▼.  18.  23.  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  iii.  13.  t.  4.  2  Tim.  i.  9. 
Tit.  iii.  1.  Heb.  i.  3,  4,  5.  7.  13.  iii.  2.  5.  iv.  12.  vi.  18. 
»•.  5.  7,  8.  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37.  39.  xii.  1,  2.  6.  9, 
10,  11.  James  i.  5,  6,  7,  8.  ii.21.  23.  iii.  13.  ir.  3,  4.  6. 
1  Pet.  iv.  8.  ▼.  5.  2  Pet.  ii.  5,  6,  7.  9.  iii.  4. 

[This  father^s  allusion  to  one  of  the  above  passages.  Gal.  i.  4. 
I  Insert  here,  though  not  connected  with  the  present  subject, 
as  throwing  a  strong  light  upon  the  sense,  which,  in  those 
apostolic  days,  was  assigned  to  the  phrase  giving  himself  for 
UM  as  applied  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Aia  ryt»  ayamv  ni 
t^iy  v^i  4/A«(,  TO  «t/A»  at;T»  i^«;xsy  vir*^  ftiiut  Ino'ovi  X^trof  • 

K9H    Vfl9    "^V^ri*    VfTi^    Ttilf    "^V^Uf    7lfJLU9,       (Potr*    jipOSt,     VOl.    I* 

pp.  189,  190.^  Through  the  love  uhich  he  had  for  usy 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lordy  by  the  will  of  God^  gave  his  blood 
for  us :  his  flesh  for  our  fleshy  his  soul  for  our  soul.  The 
reader  will  please  to  carry  this  exposition  of  the  passage  of 
Galatiafis,  i.  4.  back  to  p.  247 — 252  of  vol.  i.  where  the  sub* 
stltutive  force  of  the  word  vm^  has  been  already  considered.] 
3.  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  we  me^t  with  allusions 
(most  of  them  remote)  to  ten  passages  of  St.  Matthew  at  the 
most:  viz.  Matt.  v.  28.  42.  x.  32,  33.  xiii.  5,  6,  7.  20,  21, 
52. 31,  32.  xix.  23,  24.  xviii.  3,4.  xxiii.  6.  xxvili.  18.  The 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  this  father  may 
be  supposed  to  allude,  are  the  following.  Mark  iz.  50. 
Luke  xUL  24,  25.  xvi.  18^    John  xiv.  6.  Acts  V.  41.  Horn. 
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18  not  revealed ;    of  which  it  unfortunately  hap* 

vifl.  11.  b.  4.  XI.  29.  XT.  7.  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17.  vii.  11.  15. 
K  Cw.  fii.  10.  Gal.  iii.  27.  Epb.  it.  4.  SO,  31.  Philip,  it.  18. 
Col.  i.  15,  16.  1  Thess.  t.  13.  2  Tim.  i.  14.  it.  18.  Heb« 
xil.  17.  James  i.  5.  ii.  7.  iii.  15.  IT.  iT.  2,3,4.7.  12.  t.  1, 
2.  4.  1  Pet.  1.  6,  7.  ill.  15.  t.  7.  2  Pet.  ii.  15.  20.  1  John 
ii.  27.  iv.  a.  T.  6.  2  John  4.  3  John  3,  4.  Jade  ni.  24. 
There  are  expressions  also  in  this  father  resembling  sereral 
in  the  book  of  ReTelations.  Bat  in  none  of  these  allnsions 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  do  we  find  the  author 
^nceriled  with  any  other  than  topios  of  moral  and  religious 
cdioirtation. 

4.  In  those  EpisHes  of  Ignatius  which  are  receiTed  as 
geniiihe,  there  are  to  be  discoTered,  besides  the  allusions  to 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  noticed  at  p.  467  of  this 
Tolome^  but  six  passages  of  that  ETangeltst  to  which  this 
father  can  be  supposed  to  refer:  Tiz.  iii.  15.  x.  16.  xii.  33. 
»riiL  la^  20.  xix.  12.  In  addition  to  these,  he  may  be  con^ 
iidered  as  referring  to  the  following  parts  of  the  othor  Gos.  • 
pels  and  Epistles.  Lake  xit.  27.  John  iii.  8.  Tiii.  29.  x.  9* 
xi!.-49.  xTi.  11.28.  Acts  X.  41.  Rom.  viii.  38,  39.  xt.  7.  1  Cor. 
i.  10.  18, 19,20.  iT.  4.  t.  7.  tI.  9, 10.  xv.  8.  2  Cor.  t.  14, 15. 
Gal;  i.  1.  T.  4.  Eph.  ii.  22.  iv.'  3,  4,  5.  t.  2.  25.  29.  tI.  13, 
14.  16,  17.  Philip,  i.  21.  ii.  3.  5.  Col.  i.  7.  1  Thess.  t. 
17.  2  Tim.  i.  16.  18.  ii.  4.  Tit.  ii.  3.  Philero.  20.  Heb.  x. 
28,  29.  xiii.  9.  1  Pet.  t.  5.  1  John  i.  2.  3  John  2.  Of 
these,  as  of  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  alluded  to  by 
the  fathers  before  named,  i  is  to  be  remarked,  that  none  are 
connected  with  any  discussion  concerning  the  nativity  of  our 
Lord.  And  the  allusions,  which  this  fktlier  (as  observed  at 
p.  467.)  Aa«  made  to  that  subject,  will  be  found,  upon  exami. 
nation,  not  to  have  been  studiously  and  formally  brought  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  miraculous  circumstances 
of  our  Lord's  birth,  as  if  they  were  at  that  time  not  generally* 
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jtefas,  thiit  hot  one  word  is  i^vealed — except  by  M n 

Msented  to;  but  introduced  femiliarly  and  unqualifiedly^ 
ui  relating  to  a  fact  well  known,  and  about  which  no  difTer* 
^nce  of  opinion  prevailed,  or  at  least  Hone  that  demanded  a 
tere  detailed  consideration. 

Lastlj,  with  respect  to  Potycarp^  of  whose  Writings  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philipptans  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  pre«i 
tenred ;  his  references  to  St.  Matthew  are  as  follow.  Matth. 
T.  3.  7.  10.  44.  vi.  12,  IS,  14,  15.  vii.  1,  %  xxvi.  41.  These 
relate  merely  to  matter  of  religious  exhortation  and  enforce. 
Hient,  as  do  his  remaining  references  to  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament;  namely,  Acts  ii.  24.  Rom.  xii«  17.  xiii.  9^ 
IQ;  xiv,  10.  12.  1  Cor.  t.  11.  vi.  2.  9,  10.  2  Cor.  iv.  14.  vi.  7. 
VSii.  21.  Gal.  i.  1.  iv.  26.  vi.  7.  Ephes.  ii.  8,  9.  iv.  26.  Philip. 
H.  10,  II.  16.  C6\.  i.  28.  1  Thess.  v.  17.  22.  2Thess.  iii.  15. 
1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2.  vi.  7.  10.  2  Tim.  ii.  U,  12.  iv.  10.  Heb.  iv. 
12, 13,  1  Pet.  i.  8. 13. 21.  1  Pet.  il.  11,  12. 17. 22.  24.  iii.  9. 
14.  iv.  i.  7.  V.  5.  1  John  ii.  7.  iv.  3.  Jude  3. 

The  purposes,  for  which  the  Apostolical  Fathers  referred 
t6  the  New  Testament,  will  readily  be  discerned  by  a  re* 
view  of  the  passages,  to  which  they  can  be  sujpposed  to  have 
alluded,  and  which  have  been  here  very  folly  enumerated. 
In  truth,  so  ht  are  they  from  having  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  such  parts  of  scripture  as  relate  to  the  family  and  birth  of 
Chri^,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ignatius,  their  subjects 
la  no  instance  lead  them  to  any  discussion  or  even  notice  of 
these  points.  The  epistle  of  Barnabas  consists  of  two  parts  t 
the  one  exhorting  to  constancy  in  the  belief  and  profession 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  without  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  law; 
and  the  other  containing  a  course  of  moral  instructions.  (See 
Menard,  Judie.  deS.  Bam.  Pair.  Apost.  vol.  i.  p.  xxviii.)  The 
epistle  of  Clement  is  designed  to  compose  dissensions,  which 
hid  sprung  up  in  the  church  of  Corinth  respecting  spiritual 
governors;   and  is  priocipally  occupied  in  recommending 
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Belsham:  St.  Paul  having  simply  said^  that  Cbrist 

peace,  and  harmony,  and  hmniliCy^,  and  faith,  and  all  the  yir^r 
tues  of  a  Christian  life.  The  writings  of  Hermas  consist  of  tu 
lions,    mandates,   and  similitudes,   all  totally  unconnected 
with  the  person  and  history  of  Christ.     The  short  letter  of 
Polycarp,  whjch  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  bulk  to  fill  ten  oc. 
^To  pages,  is  entirely  employed  in  godly  exhortation.    And 
in  the  genuine  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  in  which  heretical  opi« 
nions  are  adverted  to,  we  find  ^hat  father  o^pdsing  to  thiose 
opinions  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  birth,  agreeablj 
to  the  account  given  of  it  by  St.  Matthew ;  and  opposing  that 
fact  as  decisive  and  unanswerable  in  argument,  whilst  it  is 
Itself  assumed  as  a  matter  about  which  there  was  no  dispute. 
That  the  heretical  opinions,  moreover,  against  which,  he  had 
to  contend,  were  not  those  which  maintained  the  simple  hu« 
inanity  of  Christ,  but  those,  on  the  contrary,  which  denied 
his  human  nature  altogether,  and  the  realittf  of  his  suffering 
and  resurrection ;  seems  fairly  deducible  from  the  entitfi  tenor 
and  language  of  his  Epistles,  and  more  especially  from  the 
xith  section  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  in  which  he  lays 
particular  stress  on  these  things  having  been  done  truly  and 
certainii/y  v^a^ura.  a\in^tii  xa»  QiQaitK;.    [On  this  subject  I 
cannot  forbear  recommending  to  the  reader  an  excellent  work 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge^ 
on  the  Method  of  Explaining  the  New  Testament  by  the 
€arlif  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  concerning  Christ. 
Let  him  look  particularly  to  p.  357,  and  the  argument  con. 
nected  therewith.     I  cannot  but  think,  that  this  ingenious 
writer  has  taken  a  juster  view  than  that,  which  even  the 
learned  >  Bishop  Pearson,  the  great  vindicator  of  Ignatius's 
writings,  has  formed,  of  the  nature  of  the  heresies  with  which 
this  antient  father  had  to  contend.] 

How  little,  then,  upon  the  whole,  these  early  fathers  had 
to  do  with  establishing  the  truth  of  the  history  relating  to 
*<  the  family  and  birth  of  Christ  i"  how  little  they  were,  in 
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is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God^  making  inter- 
cession for  z^^,— God  however  has  no  right  hands 
and  interceding  does  not  mean,  interceding  * 

flieir  writings,  concerned  in  '^  debates  with  Jewish  unbe^ 
iieoers;^^  how  little  they  were  urged  to  the  necessity  of  ^^  re. 
ferring  to  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,'^  and  how 
little  consequently  Dr.  Williams  is  at  liberty  to  infer  from 
the  silence,  which  he  attributes  to  them  on  the  subject  matter 
Cjf  those  chapters,  the  conclusion  that  they  are  spurious, — I 
leare  to  the  reader  to  determine.  That  he  may  form  ths 
better  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  argument  derived  from 
the  silence  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  concerning  iiny  assigned 
portion  of  Scripture,  I  shall  conclude  with  transcribing  some 
observations  of  *the  indiist  ious  and  cautious  Lardner  upon 
the  subject  of  their  writings.  ( Works j  vol.  ii.  pp.  103, 104.) — 
^^  All  these  aire  but  short  pieces.  The  largest  is  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas,  which  is  almost  as  large  as  all  the  rest  put  toge* 
their*  But  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  that  work 
fior  the  writer  to  quote  books.  -  All  these  pieces,  Except  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  aire  epistles  written  to  Christians;  who, 
it  is  likely,  needed  not  at  that  time  to  be  partiicularly  in. 
formed  what  books  they  ought  to  receive;  but  only  to  be  ad* 
monished  to  attend  to  the  things  contained  in  them,  and  to 
maintain  their  respect  for  them,  as  is  here  often  done."  From 
these  and  other  particulars,  he  proceeds  to  say,— ^^  it  is  ap« 
parent,  that  these  Apostolical  Fathers  have  n6t  omitted  to 
take  notice  of  any  book  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  their  design  led  them  to  mention. 
Their  silence,  tlierefore,  about  any  other  books  can  be  no 
{Prejudice  to  their  genuineness,  if  we  shall  hereafter  meet  with 
credible  testimonies  to  them*"  What  has  been  here  justly 
temarked  respecting  the  books  of  Scripture,  equally  applies 
to  portions  of  those  bookd* 
^  Mr.  Belsham's  remark  on  the  force  of  the  originti  word, 
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With  a  few  other  criticisms  of  the  like  natiim 
Mr.  Belsham  has  enriched  his  work.     He  has, 

rendered  by  us,  making  intercession^  deserres  to  be  noticed* 
^^  The  word'*  lie  taji^  ^*  expresses  any  interference  of  chmi 
person  for  or  against  another.'^     Now,  from  this  it  foUowSy 
tliat  if  Christ  be  not  supposed  to  interfere  for  u»y  he  nnat  b« 
employed  in  exercising  his  powers  against  us.    Does  Mr.  B« 
prefer  this  to  the  receired  sense  ?  It  appears,  howerer,  that 
lie  has  borrowed  his  riew  of  this  passage  from  Dr.  Taylor% 
note  on  Rom.  viii.  97.  as  he  refers  ms  to  that  for  full  satis* 
faction.    Such  then  is  the  joint  light  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr« 
Belsham.     But  it  seems  necessary  to  remind  Mr.  B.  of  the 
difference  between  $9rvy^BtHtf  lutra,  and  ttrvyx***^'  t>«i^.     I 
must    therefore  take  the  liberty  of   referring  him  to   hl9 
Lexicon,     Or,  if  he  ttiH  look  to  Commentators,   periii^ 
were  he  to  consult  Locke  and  Peirce, — two  of  those  Tery^ 
eommentators  whom  he  himself  has  named,  but  seems  to  haT9 
named  only  as  giring  a  grace  and  character  to  his  listj  whilsC 
they  certainly  desenred  to  have  been  placed  in  better  conu 
pany,— he  would  find  their  interpretation  decidedly  in  fiirour 
of  that,  which  no  scholar  can  question  to  be  the  sense  of  tbe 
original,  interceding.    As  the  authority  of  a  German  conw 
mentator,   is  likely  also  to  hare  considerable  weight  withr 
Mr.  B.  I  would  recommend  it  to  him  to  attend  to  RosenmuL. 
ler's  distinction,  (Rom.  xi.  2.) — ^^  CjTt;7;^«#t*»  vic*^  ruroc,  est 
negotium    alicvjus   commendare^  intercedere  pro   ahqua^ 
invyx***^'  suira  7»fO(,  est  aliquem  accusare:^^  so  says  Schleus;^ 
ner  likewise,  (who  deserves  to  be  particularly  consulted  oo< 
the  word  %rgvyx»**»)  snd  so  say  all  the  Lexicons.  Mr.  B.  how^ 
tis^t  says  otherwise.  ^  Time,  labour,  patience,  and  candour'* 
have,  no  doubt,  convinced  him  that  they  are  wrong. 

At  Mr.  B.  has  referred  to  Dr.  Taylor,  for  the  true  and 
adequate  sense  of  the  original  word  in  these  passages,  it  !• 
lint  fair  to  state  that  vrriter's  observations  on  tii$  farce  oC  t)ie 
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however^  not  adventured  far  into  the  field  of  con* 
troversy.     He  has  trusted  rather  to  abstract  rea« 

term  as  applied  In  Rom.  yrWu  27.    '^  The  spirit  of  God  makef 
intercession  for  the  SainiSj  not  bj  making  applicatton  to  God 
on  their  behalf,  but  bj  directing  and  qualifying  their  supplu 
cations  in  a  proper  manner,  by  his  agency  and  ii\fluencei 
upon  their  hearts;  whichy  according  to  the  Gospel  scheme^ 
is  the  peculiar  work  and  office  of  the  holy  spieit,"— What 
then  ?  is  Dr«  Taylor,  he  who  has  so  ^^  well  explained  the 
Jewish  phrases  in  his  admirable  key^^'^is  he^  after  all,  but 
one  of  those  ^^  popular  interpreters,"  who,  in  opposition  to 
the  ^^  Rational  Christian,"  contend  for  the  idle  notion  of  the 
existence  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  And  does  he^  to 
whom  Mr.  B.  refers,  for  a  full  explanation  of  the  original 
phrase  commonly  rendered  in  the  sense  of  making  interces* 
sion  for  us,  expound  the  words  trFvyx^^ti*  v^t^j  when  ap^ 
plied  to  the  Hbly  Spirit,  as  signifying  that  benevolent  inter- 
ference,  whereby  our  supplications  are  rendered  more  ac« 
ceptable  and  effectual  with  our  Almighty  Father  ?  The  same 
words,  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  instantly  purged  of  this  mean, 
ing,  when  they  are  applied  by  the  same  writer,  in  a  few  lines 
after,  to  the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord :  so  that  I  fear  much^ 
that  when  Mr,  B.  comes  to  reconsider  this  matter,  he  will  b* 
obliged  to  repudiate  his  boasted  auxiliary,  Dr.  Taylor,  as 
little  better  than  Qrthodoaa^ 

What  had  been  thus  given,  in  the  former  editions  of  this 
work,  as  matter  of  speculation,  has  now  become  matter  of 
fact :  Mr.  Belsham,  in  his  latter  views  of  this  subject,  has 
carefully  omitted  the  mention  of  Dr.  Taylor.  He  finds 
it  much  safer  to  place  his  reliance  on  Mr.  Lindsey;  an  au. 
thority,  which  is  not  likely  to  foil  him  in  any  Unitarian  per. 
version  of  the  sense  of  scripture.  And,  with  his  assistance, 
having  first  explained  the  word  invyx»*ay  as  expressing  any 
Und  of  interference  whatever,  he  arrives  at  this  conclusioni 
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soning,  upon  what  he  calls  philosophical  priii- 
eiples;  and  whilst  he  has  confined  himself  to  the 
stringing  together  a  number  of  rapid  conclusions 
from  plausible  premises,  or  to  what  is  vulgarly 
stiled  ^declamation,  he  has  left  it  to  the  more 

that  what  is  called  the  intercession  of  Christ  implies  the^^  ope« 
ration  and  effect  of  his  mission  and  doctrine  in  the  world.'* 
(Calm  Inquirtf^  &c.  p.  327*)  In  like  manner,  the  Unitariaa 
Version,  to  which  he  refers,  and  in  which  probably  he  but 
qaotes  himself.  For  an  admirable  exposure  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  interpretation  thus  given  bj  Mr.  Belsharo  and  his  Uni« 
tarian  Version,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Mr^  Nares^s  Remarks^ 
p.  140 — 144.  I  shall  only  add,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
liow  miserably  unfit  the  Editors  of  this  Version  are  for  the 
task  which  they  have  undertaken,  that  in  their  note  on  this 
word  in  Rom.  viiL  34,  whilst  they  profess  to  gi?e  the  inter, 
pretation  of  it  by  Schleusner^  (an  authority  to  which  I  had  for* 
merly  taken  the  liberty  of  referring  Mr.  Belsham,)  they  garble 
and  actually  falsify  his  application  of  the  term ;  and  again,  that 
in  their  note  on  the  same  word  in  Hebr.  yii.  26,  they  repeat 
the  identical  error  of  reference  into  which  Schleusner  had 
fallen,  quoting  Acts  i^xvii.  24,  instead  of  Acts  xxy.  24 :  and 
this  too,  whilst  they  are  engaged  in  enumerating  the  precise 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word  is  to  be  found, 
and  would  have  us  belieye  that  they  have  consulted  those 
▼ery  passages  for  its  meaning :  thus  evincing,  at  the  same 
time,  their  servile  adherence  to  any  authority  on  which  they 
may  choose  to  rely,  and  their  negligent  rashness  united  with 
afiected  research  in  matters  relating  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
gacred  text. 

*  One  of  the  finest  possible  specimens  of  the  species  of 
criticism  that  goes  by  this  name,  is  to  be  found  in  another 
publication  of  Mr.  B^Uham's.^  which  I  have  already  noticedi 
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critical  advocates  of  Unitarianism  to  prove,  that 
the  words  of  scripture  bear  that  meaning  which 

entitled  Letters  on  Arianism.     At  p.  129,  of  that  work,  he 
attacks  the  absurdity,  of  deducing  from  the  language  used 
throughout  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  creation  of 
all  things  hy  Jesus  Christy  the  strange  conclusion,  that  by 
him  «  creation  was  literally  effected.    He  admits,  indeed,  that 
in  Ephesians  iii.  9.  it  is  said,  that  ^^  God  created  all  things 
by  Jesus  Christ :" — that  in  Heb.  i.  2.  it  is  said,  ^^  by  whom 
also  he  made  the  worlds:*' — and  again  in  Colossians  i.  15, 16. 
^^  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first  born  of 
every  creature,  for  by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in 
heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
they  be  thrones  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers, 
all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him,  and  he  is  be- 
fore all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist/'     But  after 
launching  against  these,  the  usual  Socinian  refutations, — that 
creating  does  not  mean  creating^  and  that  worlds  are  dispen* 
sationsy  &c.  &c. — he  proceeds,  by  a  still  happier  flight,  ta 
shew  that  the  same  language  is  as  applicable  to  Buonc^artS 
as  to  Jesus  Christ.  I  give  his  words. — ^'  Of  a  certain  person, 
who  now  makes  a  very  considerable  figure  in  the  world,  it 
jsolj  be  sai4  with  truth,  so  far  as  the  civil  state  of  the  con. 
tinent  of  £urope  is  concerned,  that  he  is  the  creator  of  all 
these  new  distinctions,  high  and  low,  whether  thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  these  things  are 
made  by  him,  and  for  him,  and  he  is  before  them  all,  takes 
precedence  both  in  time  and  dignity,  and  by  him  do  all  these 
things  consist.     Yet  who  would  infer  from  such  language  as 
this,  that  the  present  ruler  of  France  is  a  being  of  superior 
order  to  mankind,  much  less  that  he  is  the  maker  of  the 
world  ?  The  language  which  is  true  of  Bonaparti,  in  a  civil 
sense  J  is  (q)plicable  to  Jesus  Christ  in  a  moral  view;  but  it 
no  more  implies  pre-existence,  or  proper  creative  power y  m 
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he  every  where  assumes.  Indeed  this  work,  the 
professed  object  of  which  is  to  try  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  by  the  standard  of  scripture  no  less 
than  by  that  of  reason,  is  so  miserably  deficient 
in  the  point  of  critical  enquiry,  that  its  avowed 
fidmirers,  the  Analytical  Jleviewers,  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  admit,  whilst  they  endeavour  to  vindicate^ 
this  defect. — -*^  We  have  said,  this  is  a  popular 
ivork.  The  reader  must  not  look  into  it  for  ver- 
bal criticism,  or  the  citation  of  ancient  authority.*^ 
But  they  add,  in  excuse,  "  the  work  to  which 
it  is  a  reply,  was  altogether  declamation."*  And 
^f  so,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  answered  in  its 
own  way. 

I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Belsham;  nor 
should  I  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  reader 
so  much  to  this  gentleman's  performance,  had  I 
known  any  -f- other  work,  than  the  Review  of  Mr. 

one  casCj  than  in  the  other.'*^  11! — This  comment  of  Mr.  BeU 
sham's  requires  no  comment  from  me. 

♦  Review  for  Marchj  1798. 
*f  That  part  of  the  Unitarian  creed,  which  relates  to  the 
person  and  character  of  our  JiOrd,  has  received  some  addL 
tional  touches  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Belsham,  in  a  work 
recently  published ;  which  hfi  entitles,  A  Calm  Inquire/  into 
the  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ; 
and  in  which  he  professes  to  give  a  formal  digest  of  the  re. 
cognised  opinions  of  the  Unitarian^  upon  this  subject  in  the 
year  1811.-  Of  this  digest  I  select  the  few  passages  which 
foUow.^*^^  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is,  that  Je^us  of  Nazareth 
was  a  man  constituted  in  all  respects  like  other  men   subject 
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Wilherf&rce^s  Treatise,  in  which  the  entire  sys- 
tem and  bearings  of  the  doctrines  called  Unitarian, 

to  the  same  infirmities,  the  same  ignorance,  prejudices,  and 
frailties," — ^^  that  he  was  born  in  low  circumstances,  haying  np 
peculiar  advantaged  of  education,  or  learning,  &c."— ^^^  The 
IJnitarians  maintain,  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  were  super^ 
naturally  instructed  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  their  commission,  that  is,  for  the  revelation  and  proof  of 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  life,  and  that  the  favour  of  God  ex« 
tended  to  the  Gentiles  equally  with  the  Jews;  and  that  Jesus, 
and  his  Apostles,  and  others  of  the  primitive  believers,  were 
occasionally  inspired  to  foretell  future  events*  But  they 
believe  that  supernatural  inspiration  was  limited  to  these 
cases  alone:  and  that  when  Jesus  or  his  Apostles  deliver 
opinions  upon  subjects  unconnected  with  the  object  of  their 
mission,  such  opinions,  and  their  reasonings  upon  them,  are 
to  be  received  with  the  same  attention  and  caution  With  those 
of  other  persons  in  similar  circumstances,  of  similar  educa. 
tion,  and  with  similar  habits  of  thinking."  (pp.  447.  451.) 
Here  then  is  an  improved  view  of  the  case :  a  manifest  pro- 
gress in  the  Unitarian  system.  The  supernatural  instruction 
vouchsafed  to  our  Lord  was  strictly  limited  to  the  object  of 
his  mission:  this  object  was,  exclusively,  to  make  known  ih» 
doctrine  of  eternal  life,  and  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to 
divine  favour  equally  witti  the  Jews :  in  all  matters  not  con^ 
nected  with  this  object,  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  our 
Lord  are  to  be  esteemed  of  no  greater  value  than  those  of  any 
pei^son  of  similar  circumstances  and  education,  he  being  sub^ 
ject  to  the  same  ignorance  and  prejudices  to  which  the  com- 
mon nature  of  man  is  subject :  and  as  he  was  of  low  circum. 
stances  and  had  no  peculiar  advantages  of  education  or  learo. 
ing,  of  course  it  follows  upon  the  whole,  that  the  opinions  and 
reasonings  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  are  (ex- 
cept when  they  relate  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  and 
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are  exhibited  with  equal  brevity,  distinctness^  and 
candour.    To  Mr.  B.  is  certainly  due,  the  praise 

universal  retribution)  to  be  treated  with  as  little  respect,  as 
those  of  any  person  of  low  origin  and  circumstances  who  had 
received  as  few  advantages  of  learning  or  education.    I  hare 
not  carried  on  the  argument  as  regarding  the  Apostles,  for 
Mr.  Belsham  and  his  associates  have  long  ago  disposed  of  the 
Epistles.     But  how  much  of  the  Gospels  must  now  follow 
them  as  waste  paper?— Yet  ifarther,   it  is  not  merely  the 
ingnorance  and  prejudices ^  to  which  our  Lord  was  as  subject 
as  other  meuj  that  we  have  to  guard  against  in  his  opinions 
and  reasonings  on  all  topics,  save  the  one  above  excepted ; 
but  we  have  also  to  secure  ourselves  against  the  consequences 
of  those  infirmities  and  frailties  of  all  descriptions  which 
are  incident  io  human  nature,  and  to  which  our  Lord  was 
not  less  liable  than  other  human  beings.     Thus,  according 
to  Mr.  Belsham,  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  Im. 
perfections,  which  render  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  men, 
and  more  particularly  of  men  who  have  had  no  peculiar  ad. 
Tantages  of  education  or  learning,  liable  to  error  and  ex. 
ception,    alike  affect  the    opinions  and  reasonings  of  our 
blessed  Lord;  save  only  on  that  one  subject,  to  which,  Mr. 
Belsham  informs  us,  his  commission  was  rigidly  restricted. 
As  Mr:  Belsham's  language  seems  here  to  cast  a  reflexion  on 
the  moral  character  of  our  Lord,  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  B. 
to  state  what  he  has  expressly  said  upon  that  point.     ''  The 
moral  character  of  Christ,  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
public  ministry/ J  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  is  pure  and 
unimpeachable  in  every  particular.     Whether  this  perfection 
of  character  in  public  life,  combined  with  the  general  decla. 
ration  of  his  freedom  from  sin,  establish,  or  were  intended 
to  establish,  the  fiict,  that  Jesus  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  private  life  was  completely  exempt  from  all  the  errors  and 
failings  of  human  nature,  is  a  question  of  no  great  intrinsic 
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tf  an  honest  and  open  avowal  of  his  sentiments. 
And,  in  his  work,  as  I  doubt  not  in  his  Hfe,  are 
exhibited  strong  traits  of  talent^  combined  with 
amiable  and  virtuous  feeling.    The  same  freedom 

moment,  and  concerniDg  which  we  have  no  sufficient 
data  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusioif."  (p.  190.)  Here 
Mr.  Belsham  admits  that  we  ha?e  no  actual  proof  of  any 
sinful  acts  committed  by  our  Lord  in  his  private  life,  so  that 
we  caonot  positively  and  satisfactorily  pronounce  any  thing 
upon  that  head.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  admis. 
sion  has  been  made  after  the  recital  of  certain  declarations  of 
scripture,  that  '*  he  knew  no  sin;"  that  he  **  was  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners;"  that  he 
'^  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth;"  and 
others  of  the  same  import :— although,  as  these  declarations 
do  not  relate  to  the'  object  of  Christ's  mission  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Belsham,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  to  what  credit  they 
are  entitled  upon  the  principle  which  he  has  laid  down.  la 
a  distant  part  of  his  work,  however,  in  which  he  was  suffi. 
ciently  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  above  testimonies, 
and  when  he  .prepares  himself  to  sum  up  resolutely  the  ar. 
ticles  of  the  Unitarian  creed,  he  rises  above  the  weakness  into 
which  he  had  here  allowed  himself  to  fall ;  and  (as  we  have  seen 
in  the  two  preceding  pages)  affirms  of  that  great  Being,  who 
came  to  redeem  the  world  from  sin,  that  he  was  subject  to  the 
common  Infirmities  and  frailties  of  human  nature.  It  will 
not  now  appear  surprizing,  that  Mr.  Belsham  and  his  Uni« 
tarian  associates  are  so  extremely  anxious  to  establish  the 
apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  to  be  the  true  original 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew :  for  that  Gospel,  as  Jeretn.  JoneSy 
(a  favourite  with  the  Unitarians,)  has  shewn,  in  his  Method 
of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament ^ 
vol.  i.  p.  376,  has  left  us  reason  to  believe,  that  ^^  Christ  was 
a  sinner^  or  ai  least  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  so  or 
not,''!!! 
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with  which  he  has  treated  others,  and  widi 
which,  were  he  to  offer  any  animadversions  on. 
these  volumes,*  his  pen  would  be  directed  to- 
wards me,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  use  with  him. 
If  I  have  misrepresented  him,  it  certainly  has  not 
been  my  intention.  His  language  I  confess,  has 
offended  me  by  its  arrogance:  and  perhaps  the 
feeling,  which  that  would  naturally  excite,  may 
have  dictated  a  mode  of  reply,  not  always  suffi- 
ciently respectful.  If  any  thing  like  asperity  or 
sarcasm  has  escaped  me,  I  wish  it  to  be  consi- 

*  It  if  now  ten  years  since  the  first  publication  of  this  work : 
and,  during  ihut  time,  neither  Mr.  Beisham  nor  any  of  his 
learned  Unitarian  fellow  labourers,  haye,  as  far  as  I  know,  fa. 
Toured  the  public  with  any  obserrations  upon  the  argument! 
which  it  contains.  Dr.  Priestley,  if  I  recoUect  rightly,  about 
the  year  1790,  stated  in  one  of  the  public  prints,  that,  his 
History  of  Early  Opinions  having  remained  a  long  time  un« 
answered,  if  the  same  silence  should  be  observed  during  a 
limited  period  which  he  specified,  he  would  consider  it  as  an 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Christian  world 
that  it  was  unanswerable.  In  this  I  will  not  presume  tp  foU 
low  Dr.  Priestley's  example.  It  had  better  becon^  Dr. 
Priestley  to  suppose,  that  his  work  had  not  received  an  an. 
swer,  because  it  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  moment  to 
demand  one.  It  must  surely  become  me  to  suppose  the  same 
of  mine.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  rejoice,  that  its 
reception  and  circulation  have  been  such  as  to  give  good  rea. 
son  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  small  portion  of  the  commu* 
nity  to  whom  it  appears  to  contain  useful  matter:  and  I  shall 
certainly  feel  most  sincere  satisfaction,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  work  its  silent  way  without  Uie  noise  and  the 
asperation  of  controversy. 
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tiered,  as  applied  tx>  the  cause,  and  to  the  manner 
of  supporting  it,  rather  than  to  the  writer  him- 
self. His  opinions,  as  undermining  the  best 
interests  of  human  kind ;  and  his  style,  like  that 
of  all  the  writers  of  the  same  side  of  the  question, 
as  tending  to  overbear  by  an  imposing  confidence 
of  tone,  and  a  familiar  and  fr ontlesii  assumption 
of  superiority,  can  ficarcely  be  received  without 
indignation,*  or  met  without  warmth.    I  do  not 

*  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  employ  the  term,  Wlirch  Mr« 
B.  dof  s  not  scruple  to  combine  with  this,  on  much  slighter 
provocation,' — ^^  contempt J^  (Review^  p.  64.)  And  yet,— 
to  pass  from  Mr.  Belsham  to  the  entire  class  of  his  fellow* 
labourers,  and  to  speak  not  of  the  individual  but  of  the  cause 
at  large  and  of  its  champions, — what  can  be  more  fitly  caU 
culated,  to  excite  even  the  feeling  which  that  term  expresses^ 
than  the  impotent  and  arrogant  attempts,  of  a  few  loquaciouf 
sciolists,  directed  against  the  sublime  and  solid  truths  of  Re« 
▼elation?  Sishop  Watson^  whose  tolerant  moderation  is  thQ 
subject  of  general  praise,  is  forced  to  exclaim,  that  ^^  it  can. 
not  but  move  one's  indignation,  to  see  a  smattering  in  phi. 
losophy,  urged  as  an  argument,  against  the  veracity  of  aa 
Apostle.'*  (Two  JpologieSj  &c.  p.  S59.)— What  shall  be 
said,  when  the  same  sort  of  smattering  is  employed,  to  over* 
turn  the  whole  edifice  of  Christianity^  to  subvert  the  sane 
tioned  wisdom  of  ages,  and  to  overwhelm  in  one  shapeless 
ruin  the  joint  structure  of  learning  and  inspiration  ? — The 
Dean  of  Winchester^  who  is  so  justly  distinguished  for  the 
briUiancy  of  his  talents,  the  richness  of  his  acquirements, 
and  the  eloquence  and  vigour  of  his  style,  has  described  the 
modern  Socinlanism,  as  ^^  consisting  of  a  train  of  whimsical 
paradoxes,  the  mere  abortions  of  the  mind !  strange  without 
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pretend  to  have  been  free  from  the  impressidn  dt 
these  feelings.    I  trust  however^  I  have  not  per* 

QrfgiDalitjr)  dull  withoat  sobrietj,  flippant  without  wit,  and 
contagious  without  allurement."  (Discourses  on  variou$ 
Subjects^  p.  145.)--A  feature  equally  appropriate,  and  more 
offensiTe  because  more  insulting  and  more  mischierous,  re. 
mains  io  be  added  to  the  picture;  namely,  an  imposing  affec* 
tationof  superior  knowledge  without  possessing  any  of  its 
attainments.  That  grandest  of  all  mischiefs^  which  an  ad^ 
mired  ancient  has  described  as,  AyM^iot  tk  /aaAoi  y^oLXtim^ 
iox^ffu  ttvatt  fAiytm  Oporno'K,  eminently  belongs  to  the  race  of 
modem  Socinians,  or  Unitarians  as  they  choose  to  call  thenu 
selves ;  and  requires  of  course  only  to  be  unmasked  in  order 
to  be  put  down.  To  this,  I  confess,  my  efforts  (throughout 
this  appendix  especially)  have  been  particularly  directed: 
and  so  anxious  hare  I  been  to  effect  this  point,  which  ia 
such  a  case  I  conceive  to  be  vital,  that  I  have  Hot  hesitated 
to  expose  myself  to  those  imputations,  wMch  are  generally 
cast  upon  the  liberality  and  the  politeness  of  the  writer,  who^ 
scruples  not  to  press  home  truths  in  a  direct  manner,  with* 
out  fear,  and  without  compromise.  If  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  accomplish  this  object,  I  am  satisfied  id  submit  t0 
whatever  consequences  may  follow. 

I  am  not,  indeed,  without  the  apprehension,  that  I  may 
appear  to  assume  somewhat  too  much  in  the  application  of 
the  following  passage  from  Bishop  Warburton:  and  yet  it 
approaches  so  nearly  to  the  state  of  my  own  feelings,  ia 
winding  up  this  appendix,  that  I  cannot  avoid  transcribing 
it.  In  speaking  of  the  particular  manner,  in  which  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  treat  the  pernicious  sophistries  which 
were  opposed  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  that 
glowing  and  powerful  writer  thus  expresses  himself. — "  H« 
knows  what  the  gentle  reader  thioks  of  it.  But  he  is  not  on* 
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mitted  them  to  carry  me  beyond  the  due  limits. 
My  object  has  been  truth:  and  my  wish,  not 
unnecessarily  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  Mr.  B.  or 
of  those,  who  with  him  assume  the  title  of  Uni" 
t avians.     If,  to  the  body  of  that  denomination 
at  large,  I  have  attributed  sentiments  and  opi« 
iiions,    which  they  do  not  recognise  as  justly 
.   imputable,  it  is  to  Mr.  Belsham,  not  to  me,  they 
are  to  ascribe  the  error.     My  representation  of 
their  peculiar  tenets,    has  been  chiefly  derived 
from  the  work,  which  he  has  given  to  the  public 
with  the  express  purpose  of  promulging,    and 
vindicating,  the  creed  of  the  Unitarians^  or  J?a- 

of  those  opposers  of  Infidelity,  who  can  reason  without  ear* 
nestness,  and  confute  without  warmth.  He '  leaves  it  to 
others,  to  the  soft  Difine,  and  courtly  Contrbversidist,  to 
combat  the  most  flagitious  tenets  with  serenity;  or  maintaiii 
the  most  awful  of  religious  truths  in  a  way,  that  misleads 
the  unwary  reader  into  ^n  opinion  of  their  making  but  little 
impression  on  the  writer's  own  heart.  For  himself,  he  fredy 
owns,  he  is  apt  to  kindle  as  he  writes;  and  would  even  blush 
to  repel  an  insult  on  sense  and  virtue  with  less  T^our  than 
every  honest  man  is  expected  to  shew  in  his  own  cause."—^ 
Remarks  on  Humeri  Essay^  &c.  p.  1% 
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Such  observations  as  have  been  added  to  the  Appendix^ 
since  the  appearance  of  the  first  Edition  of  this  zsork^  it  has 
been  thougfU  right  to  introduce  in  the  form  of  Notes^  so  as 
to  leave  the  text  (as  it  originailif  stood)  unaltered. 
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tional  Christians.  If  he  has  not  been  a  faith* 
ful  interpreter  of  their  opinions^v  it  is  theirs  to 
correct  the 'mistake.  Hitherto  that  pubUcation 
has  been  circulated^  as  the  Unitarian  Manual; 
and  whatever  reception  it  may  have  experienced 
from  others,  has  certainly  seemed  to  obtaiti 
among  that  description  of  Christians^  no  small 
portion  of  applause. 
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PRINCIPAL  MATTERS.  ; 
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Abraham'*^  intended  sacrifice  of  tsaac—^  singular  rescm. 
.blance  to  it  in  tile  Mi/stical  sacrijke  of  the  PhenicianSy  u 
389— 3J(9. 

AFNOHMATA,  or  sim  of  ignorance^  fully  explained,  i. 

339 — 345 Opinion  of  the  Habbis  concerning  sins  of  this 

deseription,  i.  267 — 269. 

Animal  food  not  granted  to  man  before  the  fldod,  iu  31 
—45. 

Apostolical  Fatkers-^iheir  referenced  lo  yarious  p^ssdges 
of  the  New  Testament,  ii.  476 — 481-— ^the  nature  and  ob. 

jects  of  their  writings,   ii.  468,  476 — 483 their  silence 

respecting  the  first  two  chapters  of  St*  MMjww  falsely  urged 
as  an  argument  against  the  authenticity  ot  those  GhapterS| 
ii.  467— 483. 

Articles  (Thiirt^Mne)'^noi  to  lie  subscribed  unless  by 
those  who  belieye  the  doctrines  whicli  they  propound,  li.  365^ 

366,  371,  372 the  bearing  of  the  5id?iA  Article  on  the 

interpretation  of  the  restj  ii.  366 — ^Mr.  Fellowes^s  unjus- 
tifiable notions  of  their  meaning  and  obligation,  ii.  364— 374 

= Dr.  Paley,  Mr.  Gisborne,  Dr.  Powell,  and  the  Bishop 

of  Lincoln  referred  to  upon  their  interpretation,  ii.  371,  37^ 
reduced  in  number  from  thirti/^nine  to  tzfienty-five  by, 
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Mr.  fVesky  ;  and  those  which  are  retained  by  hini}  materialljr 
altered,  i.  162. 

Anatic  Researches — the  London  Edition  of  this  work  con. 
tains  a  wicked  fabrication  intended  to  subvert  revelation^  \u 
285,  286. 

Atonement  the  received  doctrine  of,  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  Christ's  death  was  not  a  propitiatort^  sacrifice^ 
i.  29— "Objection  answered  by  texts  of  scripture  describing 

it  as  such,  i.  2  9, 222 Objected,  Aat  the  language  in  these 

texts  is  figurative,  i.  30,  223,  247,  255 Objection  an. 

swered,  i.  31,  32,  21^»— 2^— -— Leadieg  arguments  against 
the  doctrine,  urged  with  their  greatest  force  by  Ben.  Mor. 

decai,  i.  256 Jjcvitical  ati^nement  said  by  B.  Mordecai 

and  Dr.  Priestley  to  imply  only  cerempnial  pu;*ification,  u 

325,  332 rthe  contrary  shewn,  i.  325 — 332^ — r-more  mi^ 

nutely  argued,  i.  333—352 Atonements  in  the  Old  Te3» 

tament  extended  to  the  violations  of  moral  law,  and  pro. 
cured  a  real  forgiveness,  i.  33,  34,  345— 351— Obj.ection« 
against  the  doctrine,  unfairli/  drawn  from  the  expression, 

vicarious  punishment,  j.  352 — 354 Arguments  brought 

by  Sykes  and  B.  Mordecai  against  the  doctrine,  on  the  sup. 
position  of  an  implied  vicarious  substitution^  i.  354r^-T-shewn 
to  have  no  weight  against  Uti^  true  notion  of  atonement,  |* 
355-T-365 — r^Chfislian  atonement  described  by  tlie  term?, 
bearing  sins^  &c*  \a  such  manner,  as  to  convey  the  propUu 
Gtory  avd  idicarlUlf^  intport  more  strongly  than  is  expressed  io 
the  MostuCf  i.  366,  357,  395,  396*— ^inconsistency  in  the  ar* 

guments  urged  on  this  head  against  tl^  doctrine^  i.  396 Ian. 

g^^e  of  the  New  Testament  more  circumstantial  aod  precise 
Kipoii  the  nature  of  atonement^  than  that  of  the  Old,  i.  60, 

61.  }h  262—264 contended  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  np 

tcace  whatever  of  the  doctrine  is  io  be  found  either  in  Old  o^ 
New  Testament,  i.  47X ^refuted,  i,  471—475 tjl^e  doc- 
trine, mhy  not  as  fully  explained  in  the  Gospels  as  Jn  the 
F^iistks,  L  473-r475i.  ii.  36?— ^JJo^triftepf  atoqemenj  doe» 
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mxA,  ^tpk  'MUr  ideas  of  the  dinae  mera/j  1.  4R6^^SS o|U 

jposkaon  to  the  doctrine  arisuig  generally  from  what  caase^ 

B 

Ba^iif — ^mdntaias  an  extra^agetnt  antiqiitty  of  the  Indian 
sAstronomy^  ii.  ^87,  288-— —followed  by  Professor  Playm 
fair^  ibid.— —confuted  by  La  PlacCy  ii.  288 — 291— —and 
fey  Mr.  Bentley^  il.  «91— 2«S. 

Balgui/'8  excellent  argunent  to  prove  the  natural  insnf. 
ficiency  of  repentance  to  procure  forgiveness  of  sini^  i.  93 — 
«5,  216. 

Barbauld^  (Mrs.)-*4ier  admirable  remarks  on  prayer, 
1.  139,  140— —defender  of  publick  worship  against  Wake- 
field, i.  179— represents  good  works  as  giving  a  claim  a/ 

H^t  to  divine  acceptance,  i.  179 a  highly  accompiisfaed 

Writer,  i.  179;  ii.405. 

Beattiej  (Dr.)— his  excellent  confutatibn  and  exposure  of 
Hume^  ii.  316—321,  326,  327— pronounces  the  human 
invention  of  language  to  be  impossible,  ii.  :62. 

Behham,  (Mr.) — rejects  the  notion  of  Christ's  pre-exist- 
tnce,  i.  70— —refers  to  others  for  the  proof,  I,  70,  71—— 
indulges  in  impious  raillery  on  the  subject  of  atonement,  i. 
172— —has  no  fixed  creed,  i.  177,  178'"  ■■  explains  the  dif- 
ference between  Unitariane  and  Socinimuff^hltlir'^^wc^in 
in  support  of  ^  purgatorjfy  K.  389,  396  --W8-— '-denies  Aat 
a«y  retigibus  address  should  be  offered  to  Christy  ii,  892*—^ 
maintains,  in  opposition  to  the  received  notion  of  &o  corrupt 
tloB  of  human  nature,  the  prepcmderance  of  virtue  OTer  Tice, 

if.  393,  394 makes  virtue,  mecbanismy  ii.  394 — 396^—- 

overturns  his  own  scheme  of  merits  ii.  394 — 396'—— must  on 
his  own  principles  reject  the  notion  of  punishment  altogether, 

K:  396,  397 adopts  the  principle  of  predestination^  ii, 

396—400- — and  the  ftdfdim  of  the  Stole,  U,  39J-— la. 
consisteotly  recommends  gratitude  to  Gvd,  ii,  400,  401' 
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hh  new  mode  of  reforming  a  sinner,  ii.  401— 405^— *>obj.ecttf 
specially  to  remorse  in  the  sinner,  as  a  thing  pernicious,  in 

402,  403 inconsistently  calls  upon  the  sinner  to  reletm, 

whilst  the  principles  which  he  advances  go  to  prove  the  inu 
possibility  of  reformation,  ii.  403,  401  adopts  the  unin* 
telligible  phraseology  of  the  lilaminati,  ii.  404-^— rejects  the 
idea  of  prayer j  and  necessarily,  ii.  406— -objects  to  the 
Sabbatical  observance,   as  forbidden  by  the  Gospel,  i.  89. 

ii.  407 considers  it  injurious  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  ii* 

407,  408 short  view  of  Mr.  B.'s  Christianity,  ii.  408 — 

412*— -differs  little  from  the  deism  of  Lepaux,  i.  175*  lu 

411,  412 Mr.  B.  a  moral  teacher,  ii.  412,  413 ^but 

DOt  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  ii.  412,  413-**— admits  himself 
to  be  nearer  to  Infidelity  than  to  Orthodoxy,  ii.  414 
guilty  of  a  total  want  of  charity  in  his  judgment  of  the  Clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  ii.  414 — 418-—— arrogates  exclu* 
sively  the  profession  of  a  pure  Christianity,  ii.  418-«— com. 
plains  of  persecution,  ibid.  his  proof  of  this  persecution, 
]i.  419  sufficiency  of  this  proof  considered,  ii.  419 — 424 
■  I  ■  asserts  the  Unitarian  cause  to  be  progressive,  ii.  425 
in  what  sense  this  can  be  allowed  to  be  true,  ii.  425,  426 
f^— ^Mr.  B.  prevented  from  advancing  to  Deism  by  his  early 

instruction  in  sounder  principles,  ii.  430,  431 his  asser* 

tioB  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Unitarians  borrows  an 
appearance  of  tru|h  from  one  circumstance,  ii.  431,  432 
One  most  extraordinary  and  irjrefragable  proof  of  Mr.  B.'i 

assertion,  ii.  432—434*^ he  admits  Unitarianism  to  be  hard 

to  be  understood,  ii.  435 called  on  to  account  for  tha 

di&solution  of  the  Academy  of  Hackney,  i.  00.  ii.  426,  436 
-—  admits  and  glories  in  the  licentiousness  of  the  system  at 

K^ckney,  ii.  426,  427 explains  how  the  Unitarians  con. 

trive.  to  retain  the  Bible,  ii.  436 — 438— ^interprets  like  Lord 
Pe^er,  ii.  438— —enjoy 8.an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  powers 
of  reasoning,  ii.  439 — 442— —exhibits  singular  proofs  of  this 
in  a  treatise  ou  Logics,  Metaphysics,  and  Morals,  by  a  re* 
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ference  to  which  treatise  his  high  claims  are  estimated,  ii. 

440 — 443 classes  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  under  the 

heads  of  impostors  and  bigots,  ii.  444 charges  Doddridge 

with  supporting  from  prejudice  an  erroneous  and  unscriptural 
system,  ibid.— —-refers  for  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  tenets 
to  other  Commentators,  ii.  445,  487,  488'— -has  made  a 
good  selection  for  hfs  purpose,  ii.  446—448  why  could 
not  add  Paine,  ii.  447— why  not  Geddes,  ii.  447,  448 
exhibits  a  few  specimens  of  his  own  criticism,  ii.  449—486 
—— convicts  St.  Paul  of  ignorance,  ii.  462— 472— -sets  him 
right,  ii.  472 — 483— —commends  Dr.  Taylor's  Scripture 
JKey,  reason  why,  i.  188»  iL  390— refers  to  Dr.  Taylor, 

whose  observations  make  against  him.  ii.  464,  485 com* 

pares  Bonaparte  to  Jesus  Chtist,  ii.  487— has  lately  ^yen 
a  nexo  digest  of  the  Unitarian  creed  as  touching  the  person  of 

Christ,  ii.  488,  489 shews  that  the  teachin|p  of  our  Lord 

and  his  Apostles  is  to  be  received  with  great  caution  and  dis- 
trust, ii.  489,  490-^— expresses  doubts  as  to  the  rnoral  di(u 
rac/er  of  our  Saviour,  ii.  490,  491. 

Ben  Mordecaij  (H.  Taylor,)  his  letters  written  with  acute, 
ness,  i.  12D,  130— >«-his  just  views  of  the  principle  of  mecKo. 

Hon  J  i.  129 his  scheme  of  Atonement,  i,  1 9,  20        pot 

free  from  a  tincture  of  Socinian  principles,  i.  20,  181-^— -di£.. 
ferent  from  that  of  Dr,  Taylor  of  Norwich,  i.  187'  ■  objects 
to  the  received  doctrine  of  Atonement,  its  implication  of  the 
divine  implacahilityy  i.  21— answered  on  liis  own  prin. 
ciples,  i.  22—25,  188— 193— objects  without  reason  to^ 
Grotitts,  Stillingfleet,  and  Clarke,  i.  191— -objects  to  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  discoverablo^ 

connexion  between  the  means  and  the  end^  i*  24 answer* . 

ed,  t.  24,  25,  200,  201,  202-^— lohjects  on  the  ground  of 
the  divine  immutability,   and  of  the  t^ts  wiiich  speak  of 

man^s  recondliaiion  to  God^  u  25—279  198 answered^ 

If  26»?29,  202—207 denies  that  the  paschal  lamb  is  re. 

ferred  to  ii^  calling  Jesus  the  lamb  at  CM^  i.  215-«-«^reffite4f'. 
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t  216— '319 endearours  to  proVe  that  the  werd  Omofmq 

does  not  support  the  idea  of  propttiation^  u  220«— ^-i^wnto 
be  mistakeD,  i.  220,  221,  244,245— —his  argmnetit  from  the 
word  xaraA^tf71|  shewn  to  l>e  ioconelnsif e,  i.  24^—245  ■»■■— 
eadeayonni  to  prore  that  the  phrase  for  U9y  canaot  mean  in 

0ur  steady  i.  249 his  argument  shewn  to  be  erroneous^ 

!.  249—252.  ii.  479—  attempts  to  deprive  the  LevUicai 
atonement  of  all  propitiaior^  import,  and  to  represent  it  bat 
is  a  ceremonial  partfication,  i.  992-— ^this  notion  refuted^ 
1*  3Q7— 332  'hio  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  alone. 
Bient  on  the  supposition  of  its  implying  tile  absurdity  of  a 
iricarioua  sabstitntidn,  staled  and  answered,  i.  354-^365  ■*■ 
liti  attempt  to  do  away  the  foifce  of  die  expression,  bearing 

Hmy  examined  and  refuted,  L  412 — 471 ^his  theory  of 

Suerificej  ii.  20«-— shewn  to  be  erroneous,  i*  44.  ti.  30,  31^ 

Skmon^  (Dr.)  admits  that  bearing  sinsy  signifies  suffering 
the  penalty  due  to  them,  t.  459,  460— ^his  criticism  oil  the 
wiatd  amftqii  examined  and  refated,  i.  465-— 468. 

Blaney,  (Dr.)  not  consistent,  i*  454,  455. 
•  Btflingbroke  supplies,  without  intending  it,  agobdarga^ 
ssent  against  certain  mistaken  views  of  the  Mosaic  institution^ 
H.  27&-^280 — ^a  short  review  of  his  character,  and  of  hi* 
attempts  io  overturn  Revelation,  ii.  299 — 310. 
>  Brg«nt^  (Jacob>— grounds  of  his  opinion  that  Phiio  Juw 
dsDus  derived  his  knowle^e  froiA  Christian  sources,  i^  28ft' 
--^-^his  iMnpiking  obserration»en  the  li^sticat  Sxscrifiee  of  the* 
fhettiei&ns,  I  383— 88d« 

Buchanan,  (Dr.  Cltodius)>^hid  Memoir  on  the  expedient^ 
ij^  im  EeoksiMktd  Establishment  for  British  India,  m  woiid' 

deserving  most  Serious  attenfon,  K  IM-— 114 it  presents* 

a*  Aelancholy  fiew  of  tJiei  B^lecit  6f  religion  in  Indiil  by  tlfa 
Bt^tishy  i.  11^  119'*-' — exhibits  a  pleasing  pKcture  of  ikm 
Chureh  otMahbdi^,  I*  llfn>f  ■*  represents  that  chuvch>  as  poib^ 
sessiffg  Hb^  purity  of  Idle  Pfotettant  pfefei^ek)»  of  ChiMiaiiiQr^ 
tifW^ttftled  to  it  froiai  HU  lqpos«olie  age^  iKd^ 
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Cetsus— 'heirs  fesfitnbiiy  fo  {he  authentic!^  of  tHe  first  fwp 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  ii.  462^^466, 

Chubby  exliibit^  curious  specimens  of  deisfical  argumenffs 
agaiDSt  Christianity,  i.  130 — 135. 

Cloppenburg^$}\ii\c\ovL%  remdr£son  the  disfinction  be£weeti 
the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  ii.  212,  213. 

Condillacy  (Abbe  €le)**^his  attempt  to  explain  the  natural 
rise  and  growth  of  language,  ii,  60^ — 62  followed  by  Drm 
Aiam  Smithy  and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart^  ii.  63-— —his  theorj 
untenable,  ii.  63 — 65. 

Corruption  of  human  nature,  1. 14, 15, 154— 158— fully 

examined  by  Leland,  i.  1 54 eloquently  described  by  Mr. 

Wilberforce,  i.  154—157 also  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More^ 

i,  157,  158— denied  in  a  certain  sense,  by  the  Wesleiaa 
Methodists,  as  well  as  by  the  followers  of  Priegiley,  u  158—* 
J60,  166—168. 

GrelliuSy-^-his  criticism  on  Isaiah  liii.  an(}  particularly  on 
the  phrase  bearing  sins,  fully  examined,  i.  412 — 471. 

Cumberland^  (Bishop)— opposes  the  idea  of  the  Phenician 
^Musrifice  being-  derived  from  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac^ 
14  302"  ■  the  particular  impressions  under  which  this  writer 
engaged  in  the  RevicfW  of  Sanchoniatho^s  History  ditqnaHfied 
him*  £c^  the.  due  discharge  of  the  task,  i.  393. 


Deisi^  rejects  totally  the  idea  of  a  Mediahr^  i.  4.-rr-^his 
objections  apply  equally,  to  Natural  as  to  Revealed  Religionr^ 

it  4-^12 not  a  true  philosopher^  L  4,  5-— —cannot  prove 

from  reason  the  sufficiency  of  repentance,  L  i*^% — ^well 
uiswered  by  Balgoj^  i.  93— 95— ^refoled  bj  eiperience^ 
showing  the  necessnty  of  a  reyelation  on  thit  head^  !•  6-^9, 

96<^129j his  objections  against  a  Mediator  bear  with  equal 

force  against  repentance  and  prager^  U  10— — Ths  erfor  in 
all  such  reasonings^  i;  lly  12,  136--<»139. 
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Dodson^  (Mr,) — his  criticisms  on  Isaiah  liii,  and  his  endea^ 
Tours  to  do  away  the  force  of  the  expression  hjearing  s^insy  • 

carefully  examii^ed,  i.  403— 47 In? commended,  yet  partial 

ip  his  translation  and  commentary,  u  404,  405 refers  la 

proof  of  the  justness  of  his  criticisms  to  -writers  who  haTe 
ffiren  no  proof,  i.  418 — 420, 440—450, 

E 

Evan^on^  (Mr.)  charges  the  Eyangelists  with  gross  con^, 

Iradictions,  i.   174 retains  only  the  gospel  of  St.  Lu]^e, 

Imd  but  a  part  of  that,  i.  174,  17d. 

F 

^elloweSj  (Mr*)  attacks  most  unwarrantably  the  doctrines 
find  articles  of  the   established  church,  ii.   347 — 379- 
obseryations  .upon  his  writings,  ibid. 

female  writers  of  modern  times,  who  have  contributed  by 
their  publications  to  th^  advancement  of  virtue  and  religion, 
ii.  404,40$. 

G 

Geddesj  (Dr.) — ^Specimen  of  his  respect  for  the  wrltingSj^ 
and  of  his  qualifications  as  a  translator,  of  the  old  testament, 

ii.  7-1-13,  447,  448 instance  of  his  grotesque  render* 

iDg  of  certain  words,  L  315,  316— r— his  absurd  view  of  the 
Bacrifices  of  the  Hebrews  as  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians, 
ii.  6 — 13  ■  opposed  and  answered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  ii.  13 
r^VT^-^ — his  strange  distinction  between  those  whom  he  calls 
the  milgarPapistSy  and  the  vulgar  Protestants ^  ii.  247,  248. 

6rro^mf,— his  erroneous  translation  of  Hebr.  i.  2,  i.  72,  73 
■'  ■  charged  with  Socinianism,'  i.  73,  74— his  extravagant 
application  of  the  fiimots  prophecy  bf  Isaiah  liii.  io  Jeremiah, 
1.  411.  I  .1.  big  strange  notion  concerning  the  nature  of  Abel's 
sacrifice,  examined,  and  confuted,  ii.  203 — ^208— his  exceU 
lent  remarks  on  the 'relation  subsisting  between  the  Mosaia 
1^4  the  Christiaii  sacrifices^  it.  254—256. 


Heath,  (Mr.)— The  objectioaa  ntgei  by  Um  and  oUien 
against  the  antiqaity  of  the  book  of  Job  faUy.eumined,  ii; 
108—1 17. 

Beidegger^s  iDterpretation'of  the  ptssage  in  Gen.  i.  39,  30, 
as  a  graot  of  animal  food  to  Adani)  ihewn  to  be  eiroaeontj 
ii.  38—42. 

Herder'f  Essay  to  explain  tbe  natural  acqaiiition  of  bn.' 
gnage,  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  support  of  that  nodon,  audi, 
yet  radically  defective,  ii.  87. 

Hume,  (Drtm))— a  short  view  of  his  cimncter,  and  of  Hi' 
inveterate  and  impotent  hostility  against  RevelatioB,  ii.  3tO— ^ 

343 a  dangerous  guide  in  hiatorgaa  well  as  \n  phtbuefififf^ 

ii.  33^ — 342— his  calumnies  against  Luther  fully  exposed, 
U.  3?5— 339. 

I 

Ignatitu  (Saint)— affords  itrongtestimonyto  the  OH^teMtJ 
city  of  Qie  first  two  chapters  at  St.  Matlheaiy  ii.  467,  468,  470, 
480,  481  I II  nature  of  his  allusions  to  scripture,  and  of  bit 
writings  generally,  ii,  480 — 483. 

Indian  record*, — falsely  asserted  to  be  prior  to  the  Mosaic 

wrilingSf  n.  m-~-H>6 dishonest  attempt  in  the  London 

Editors  of.  the  Asiatic  Researches  to  odrance  thdt  sztrai^. 
g^t  claims  to  antiquity,  U.  386, 

J 

Jews^thi^r  notions  concerning  the  state  of  the  dead,  nn>' 
folded  in  the  explication  of  their  terms  SheSl  and  Refhaih, 
ii.  159 — ms-  their  extraordioary  admission  of  a  compact 
with  (be  Fatuxk  binding  Ok  Sqs  to  a  Ticarloas  suffering  for 
the  sins  oKmen,  j^.  380,  381. 

JoA,— (he  reality  of  tbe  history,  and  the  date  and  author  , 
of  the   book,  carefully  cocgidered,  ii;  Bl — 202— ^Varrour 
opinions  on  these  heads,  and  their  principal  supporters,  il. 

Bl,  92,    96—99,    MK,  103,133,    134 the  book  an  in- 

^pire4  work,  il.  129—131 erroneous  objectioos  to  ^o" 


antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job  bf  Bishop  Stock,  and  their  con. 
ftrtotionvii  139*— lOg-  » 'the  MstdCj  of  him  hsnd^  ddwn 
•Aotfig  t3ie  Acid[)fftlis^  iL  1 99-^>^d03. 

Jof^Au^,— >his  testimony,  as  far  as  it  goes,  fayoumblo  f^ 
tlniii0tk>it  ciQUBprtfpkMUorf  Virtue' of  s»crificfe^  in  c^pposMioii 
t*  the  ftssertidn  made  by  Dr.  Priestley  ufjpon  tiidt  subject,  u 

279 — 281 uses  expressions  which  clearly  mark  ^e  use  of 

of  He  wofd  tSimrnfn^  cnMig  the  JeW»  in  a  ttricC  propUtfdory 
•tfMieyi*  9S2. 

Justin  Martyr — quotes  from  Ezra  an  extraoidfiia/y  pM^ 
Hf^  relktiflg^  t<^  the  PAssOvbr,  i  906,  dOr-^^ — itfbn)»  ai]n)[>le 
4||Mlliloii|f  i»  Ike  ttuiheniicHy  of  the  ^r«^  fo^o  chimera  of  St* 
My»iw>i  6^08^/)  if.  465^  466^468,470)472^-^76. 

K 

Kennicot^  prefers  Coverdale's  to  our  present  Version  of  (he 
Pible,  i.  430««*«i^his  criticism  6n  Hebr.  xi.  4.  not  admissible^ 
ii;>  21^2^1-^— ^mtaker  to  nati^re  of  th6  JSBiicAa,  ii^  ^16 

jK>«cM«,-'^e  inao  neaAini;  (rf  tMs  word  eoBBide^ed^  il. 
104—107. 

Ir 

iimgt/dg'e,— fttf  OTTgirr  frdm  dtitn^  institntiow,  ii.  46-^70^ 
at  the  V4w  Te^rtavnent  peCulkr,  f.  g3»-^23fy  "^^  '  opinloniso^ 
Gemellus ^  Ernestiy  Michaelis^  Midtdeion^  Warhurioft^  Ldandf 

and  Campbell  upon  this  subjeet,  ibid. -Jiguralive  distin. 

guished  from  analogical^  i.  2^3,  254. 

L€landy(DT.  Thomas,  of  Trinity   College,  Dublin,)  has 
best  refuted  the  objections  against  the  inspiration  of  the  wrU 
ters  of  the  N.  T.  derived  from  their  nnclassical  style,  i.  235 
an  account  of  his  writings,  i.  236 — 241. 

Lincoln^  (Bi^|i^  *of)— on  Philip,  ii.  6,  7^  deserves  parti. 

fularly  to  te  Qpnsidilad^  i.  69 his  judicious  reflexions  od 

the  ende!|^'|rt(ar8''<)f>tj|ie  Christian  after  perfection,  i.  ]  64.— -his 
excellent  oMer^non^i^  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  the 
CAtircX,  ii.  367,  391  •  ^ 

Luther — the  bilapinies  circulated  against  him  by  Hume 
fjposed-md  refuted,  u.  335^340. 


M 

MaimonideS'^lih  notion  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  u  263 
-his  opinion  of  the  book  of  Job  followedi  by  lie  ClJerc  and 

Michaelis,  ii.  93 the  origin  of  ^s  celebrated  work,  the 

Moreh  Nevochim^  ii.  276 followed  by  Spencer  and  Warm 

burton^  ii.  275,  276» 

Matthew^  (St.)  reconciled  with  Isaiah,  i.  412—436 
arguments  relating  to  the  authenticity  of  the  fii^st  two  chapters 
of  his  gospel,  li.  451—483. 

Mede — his  opinion  th^t  sacrifices  were  essentially  federdt 
feasts^  ii.  25, 26— -shewn  to  be  ill  founded,  ii.  26-»28— — 
his  excellent  observation  on  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
seem  to  depreciate  sacrifices,,  ii.  87. 

Michaelis — his  exposition  of  the  word  »Xar«»gw»,  i.  222  v     ■ ' 
his  opinion  of  the  Apostolical  antiquity  of  the  old  Syriac  vev* 

sion  of  the  N.  T.  i.  233,  234 his  objections  against  the 

reality  of  the  history  of  Job  examined,  ii.  93— 99—- rrhit 
arguments  in  support  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book^  ii^  11^ 
—115. 

Monboddoy.  (Lord)— his  strange  theory  of  the  origio  of 
language,  ii.  59. 

More  J  (Mrs.  Hannah), — a  distinguished  and  powerful  ad* 
Tocate  of  virtue  and  religion,  ii.  40$— *— quoted  on  il|e  subject 
of  human  corruption,  i.  157,  158 — -^her  just  and.beautifql 

observations  on  tiume^s  Histort/^  ii.  334^341*  , 

'i     -     ,  < 

Morgm, — his  absurd  idea,  of  the  origin  of  Sa(;rjijOlce.  l^  43. 
ii.  1,  2 of  some  use,,  ii.  2. 

,  .  ■    ■  N     •     •  '■■  • 

.  Nare»f  (Rev. £.)-^hi«  BwhptonLeiiiHre  t^  riiosl:  Tafcftfift 
w^k  Hv  ^$*^W5-^ — h\»  R&marki0n  ike  Unitarim^P^^s^ 
of  the  N&si  Testament  refevredl  td^  \.  47'8«»480l;  ii.  4M^  49^ 
—the  cause  of  Christianity  much  indebted  to  himy  t.  4d<t^ 
461.ii;^S,2d4.  •'". 

6  ■    '-'    ■''■'""" 

OiOrdm^^liAff  wbfk  De  SacHJkiis  Setafrm  ii  be  parfl&nit. 
larly  consulted  on  the  Sacrificial  doctriiw  of  the  Ri^bii^ 
i.  262,  357,  366. 
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P 

PatTy  (Pr.)  unguardedly  cominends  Mr.  FelloxcesU  writ- 
ings, \u  375— 379— his  eloquent  eulogium  on  Dr.  Priest. 

ley'*  li.  4?0 his  defence  of  Dr.  Thomas  Leland,  i.  238 

—241. 

Poffover,— an  accurate  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
original  word,  i.  309 — 321^— shewn  to  be  a  sacrifice,  i. 
297— 309— extraordinary  passage  relating  to  it  in  Justin 
MaTtijfr^  1.  306,  307. 

Percival^    (Dr.) — a  distinguished  writer,  ii.  408 his 

excellent  remark^  on  Providence  and  Prayer^  ii.  408—410 
—valuable  observations  on  the  Origin  of  Evil^  the  £179. 
dence  of  Christianity^  and  the  Clerical  character  and  conduct^ 

{i.  410 Memoir  of  his  Life  an4  Character  by  his  son  Dr. 

Edward  Percival,  ii.  410,  411. 

'Philo  Judasux^-^aoi  |u;curately  versed  in  jTewish  customs, 
'!.  281,  2d9,  302— holds  a  number  of  doctrines,  and  par^ 
ticularly  those  of  a  Mediator  and  propitiation^  that  closely 

resemble  the  Christian  doctrines,  i.  281—289 supposed 

by  Bryant  to  have  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  first  Chris, 
tians,  i,  282— this  notion  opposed  by  AUix,  i,  283. 

Popish  writers  support  the  notion  of  the  human  invention 
of  sacrifice,  and  why,  ii.  6  those  of  the  present  day  not 
entitled  to  serious  consideration,  ii.  241 — 248. 

Porteus  (Bishop) — his  Sennons  on  the  Christian  doctrine 
%)f  Redemption^  excellent,  i.  129. 

Pre^existence — Texts  supporting,  i.  71,  72— -Arguments 

against,  by  Grotius,  i.  72 by  modern  Socinians  in  gene. 

ml,  i.  74 — 84 hj  Mr.  Lindsey,  i.  75,  75— by  Mr. 

Tyrwhitt,  i.  77 by  Mr.  Wakefield,  i.  79,  80,  83 ^by 

SocinvB,  i,  82*  1  defepded  against  the  above  objectors,  i« 
69t-85. 

Pricey  (Dr.)— his  strange  opinion  concerning  Uhivenalsy 
ii.  55—57  ■  offers  some  excellent  observations  on  the  com- 
patibiUty  of  .tl|e  efi^cacy  of  prayer  with  the  dif ine  immata- 


bility,  u  13d'-^138— — also  on  the  effijcasy  of  iniefcession 
with  the  Deity,  i.  142— 145— remarks  likewise  on  the  be^^ 
neficial  inflaence  of  intercessionaiy  prayer  on  the  mind  of 

him  who  offers  it,  i.  143 — 147 ^to  be  lamented  that  such  a 

man  should  in  some  points  have  departed  so  far  from  Scrips 
tore  truth,  i.  147. 

Priestley^  (Dr.)— his  irrererent  language  concerning  the 

sacred  writers,  i.  87,  88,  173,  175,  259,  410 pronounces 

it  indispensable  to  his  scheme  to  overturn  the  received  doc* 
trine  of  Atonement,  i.  90— *92— — his  boldness  of  assertion 

respecting  historical  facts,  i.  121—^129 ^his  historical  ku 

competency  fully  established,  i.  96-^129 — ^-^his  incompeitf 
tency  as  a  reporter  of  the  Rabbinical  opinions  and  writings, 

u  259 — 279 ^his  gross  mistatement  of  their  writings,  and 

of  those  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  i.  259— 290'— his  extra, 
ordinary  power  of  modifying  and  applying  the  testimonies  of 
tfncient  writers,  1.  263 — 290        socms  as  little  conversant 

with  classical  as  with  historical  writers,  i.  291,  292 con. 

ilders  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  same  light  with  that  of  any 

other  good  man,  i.  152 misrepresents  the  ai^uments  in 

support  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  i.  171,  476 charges 

the  sacred  writers  as  ignorant  and  blundering,  i.  173,  175 

■  boasts  of  having  no  fixed  creed,  i.  177— -—instances  of 

his  mode  of  evading  the  force  of  scripture  authority,  i.  196, 

197,  223,  247,  248 directly  roistates  the  book  of  Job, 

1.  212,  213— his  unjustifiable  inaccuracy  in  Scripture  cri. 
ticism  shewn  in  his   remarks  on  two  important  passages, 

Isaiah  lUL  10«  and  2  Cor.  v.  21.  i.  224—242 his  strange 

explicatiou  of  the  words /or  and  instead^  i.  247, 248-= — con- 
fesses that  he  forces  the  language  of  scripture,  i.  255,  256 

contradicts  himself^  i.  258,  259— —his  rejection  of  the 

attribute  of  Justice  for  Uie  purpose  of  proving  the  sufficiency 
of  repentance  without  any  other  consideration,  i.  214,  2J5 

his  principles  go  to  exclude  all  punishment  whatever,  i. 

214 denies  that  the  Passover  was  a  sacrifice^  i.  297,  298 

1 


■p  ■■■c<»Bncted  by  Ae  direct  w^rds  of  scrsptiua^  an^  all  hi* 
argumentB  oo  tbifi  keiid  sbewu  to  ]ie  pltipij  coatradictorj  t» 
ir^tli,  ibicL— -^Pftfisovar  od  Ae  jcimtn^y  i^roved  4^  be  a  sa,* 
GTifice,  «•  998-^304^— ^-Us  jendeaTOttrs  to  pre?e  diat  tlie  J>« 
vUicti  a^nemeot  coDtaioed  no  id«a  ofpropHiaiiimy  l>«t  oiereljr 
implied  ceremonial  purification,  i.  325— —seems  not  to  have 
attended  to  tibe  ongwui  word  *^3,  sigiufyiiig  atonemeiit,  i. 
3g3— 327-  ■■■laUacy  of  his  arguneot,  i.  127,  328— -<-coji*. 
foted,  1. 32B — 332-4ii8  assertion  diat  ao  trace  of  the  doc« 
trine  of  atoneneQt  u  to  be  iound  in  either  New  or  Old  Tes. 

^taflieot,  ehown  to  be  toially  nofocnded,  u  ^1«-t-473 his 

aMortioa  that  no  ti^^e-of  thej^riiic^f^  of  atonement  ie  to  be 
fpmd  tn  'Scripture,  refuted,  i.  475,  476  *■  ■■  ■faii  aseertaon  tiiat 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  sinks  our  ideas  of  the  dinae  mer* 
cyp  jrefnted,  !•  4^-^88 -!^**vf  maiataiDfi  in  opposition  to 
Qq^dde^f  Aat  Om  Moaaic  sacrJ&Cfes  were  not  borrowed  from. 
th^  H^^itbens,  but  had  a  divine  origin,  IL  13 — i6i"i.  in  this 

he  oantradikte  himself,  «i*  17,  IP liis  theory  of  sacrifice^ 

ii#  IP"  his  reason  for  denying,  in  oppositioQ  fn  accnnudat^ 
ed  facto,  ^tet  jthe  notion  ^ef  explaiory  sacrifice  had  erer  ob^ 
twined  anu>Bg^  the  heathens,  ii.  7d-*'r---^is  private  character 
and  taVepts,.  ji.  43i(>r-422  ■  ■  his  pnblic  conduct  censcrable, 
ii.  429,  423 1*  does  not  fairly  follow  np  his  own  principles, 
lu  429-*— — reetnuned  by  nearly  habits,  li.  430«*«-~hi6  reiigious 
opinions  less  exceptioaable  as  he  ad^raaced  in  life,  ii.  17,  21 1 
■  ».i»hi^  uncharj4jab}e  aBunadveruons  on  the  established  cler^ 
gy,  iji.  433^-i^nr*affirn)S  that  Unitarians  never  become  Deists, 

ii.  431  '    '  is  directly  contradicted  by  (act,  ii.  434,  435 

gi^s  snch  9ifi  nccoHQl:  of  the  nature  of  Academies  of  the  Unu 
tartan  descriptioiir,  as  proves  the  progress  to  infidelity  to  bo 
abaost  unavoidable,  ii.  4t7,  428. 

Q 

Quartertif  JRerteo?— an  excellent  article  contained  therein 
on  iAie  subject  of  the  Missions  to  Iikdia^  i.  115— —its  just  ob* 
servations  on  the  natnre  of  Socinianism^  ii.  431. 


itrossc.  Sl^ 

* 

Rahbis^M  account  of  their  opmions  on  the  subject  of 
the  sacrificial  Atonement^  proTing  that  they  considered  sa. 
crifices  not  only  as  generally  expiatory^  bat  as  strictly  vica^ 
riousj  i.  260— ■278—— the  notion,  entertained  by  some  of 
them  of  the  human  origin  of  sficrifice  accounted  for,  i.  274. 

Rational  Christian-^hls  philosophic  lights,  iL  400— see 
Unitarians. 

Rational  Dmen/er^— •Unitarians  so  distinguish  themselTes 
from  the  other  classes  of  non-conformists,  i.  148«  ii.  445— 
see  Unitarian* 

B^r/emp^ion,— doctrine  of,  naturally  to  be  rejected  by  un* 

assisted  reason,  i.  1,  2 principle  of,  combated  by  SocL 

nians  with  peculiar  vehemence,  i.  90 — 92  in  the  highest 
degree  necessary  to  defend  it, !.  S,  90— —Arguments  relating 
to  it  misrepresented  by  Dr.  Priestley,  i.  22,  23,  171,  172, 
476— —misrepresented  by  H.  Taylor  and  others,  i.  188*-« 

191,  195 scheme  of,  held  by  the  Unitarians,  1.  12,  IS 

— hel(J  by  B.  Mordecai,  i.  19, 20— held  by  Dr.  J.  Tay* 

Jor,  of  Norwich,  i.  181 — 186 the  doctrine  objected  to  as 

implying  divine  implacability^  i.  21— objection  answered, 
i.  21 — ^24— —objected  to,  for  want  of  connexion  between 
the  means  and  the  end,  i.  24,  25-^— objection  answered. 
Ibid.  i.  199 — ^202— —objected  to  on  the  ground  of  the  scrip* 
ture  phrase  of  our  being  reconciled  to  God^  i.  25  ■      objec* 

tion  answered,  i.  26,  27,  202—207 ^objected  to  on  the 

ground  of  the  di?ine  beneyolence,  and  of  the  stress  laid  on 

this  attribute  eYerj  where  through  scripture,  i.  28,  214 

otjection  answered,  i,  27,  28,  208— 216— -nature  of  the 
Redemption  fully  opened  up  by  Isaidh,  i.  409 — 463— —>ad. 
▼antageous  effects  of  the  scheme  of  Redemption  upon  the 
mind,  i.  39— the  full  comprehension  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded,  impeded  by  the  same  difficulty  which 
attaches  to  other  part  of  human  knowledge,  i.  202 — ^^see 
Jlionement. 


\ 
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Richie,  (Dr.) — refutes  Dr.  Sjkes's  theory  of  sacfifice,  itf 
his  Criticism  on  modern  notions  of  sacrifice ,  ii.  24— fur^ 
nishes  an  excellent  refutation  of  Dr.  J.  Taylor^s  scheme  of 
Atonementy  u  186^— -particularly  recommended  on  the  sttb« 
ject  of  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  ii.  89. 


SacTf/^ce— human,  general  throughout  the  antient  worl4^ 

i.  9&— 129 deemed  strictly  vicarious  by  the  Heathens, 

i.  291,  292^— -Heathen  sacrifice  a  corruption  of  the  rite  di. 

Yinely  instituted,  i.  379 — 381 a  striking  instance  of  this 

in  the  Mystical  sacrijice  of  the  Fhenifians^  i.  381 — 391 

Contended  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  vl  propitiatory  s(u 

crijice,  i.  29 answered,  i.  29—32,  222— *— objected  that 

under  the  Law  there  was  no  propitiatory  sacrifice,  whatever, 

i.  30,  32,  257 — 259 objection  answered,  i.  32—35,  322 

—378 the  sacrifice  of  Christ  though  spoken  of  in  language 

seemingly  figurative^  intended  as  a  real  and  efficacious  sacri* 

fice,  i.  253—255 inconsistency  of  those  who  hold  the 

death  of  Christ  to  have  been  but  figuratively  called  a  sacri.« 

fice,  i.  35,  36,  483,  484 that  the  only  true  and  real 

8acri6ce,  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  being  all  but  figurative  of 

itj  i.  46,  47.  ii.  262,  263 Passover  proved  to  be  a  sacri. 

fice,  and  the  nature  and  meaning  of  this  sacrifice  explained, 

ft 

i,  297 — 309^— —sense  in  which  the  notion  of  vicarious  is  to 
be  applied  to  sacrifices  in  general,  i.  34,  352 — 354— — 'vica. 
rious  import  of  the  sacrifices  of  th^  Law,  expressed  by  the 
ceremony  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  i.  366 — 368— more 
strongly  marked  by  the  ceremony  of  the  Scape^Goat,  i.  369,^ 
27 O-^--^ Sacrifice  for  Sin  defined,  i.  36-      means  of  recon^ 

ciliation  by  Sacrifice  explained,  i.  37 not  inconsistent  with 

the  divine  dignity  and  attributes,  i.  37,  38 Sacrifice  of 

Christ  difiers  from  all  other  sacrifices  in  one  important  par* 

ticular,  i.  38 nature  of  Christ's  sacrifice  usually  examined 

in  an  erroneous  method,  i.  42 Supporters  of  the  human- 
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iffoeraion  of  sacrifice,  if.  2,  3 ^Theories  of  it— by  Spen* 

cer,  i.  43,  44,  ii.  1 8 by  Author  of  Scripture  account  of 

Sacrifices,  ii.  18 ^by  Dr.  Priestley,  ii.  19 ^by  B.  Mor. 

decai,  ii.  20 by  Sykes,  i.  43,  44.  ii.  21 by  Warbor. 

ton,  i.  43,  44.  ii.  28 General  heads  of  argument  against 

all  the  theories  of  the  human  invention  of  SacrificeiS,  i.  41  ■ 

only  true  mode  of  discovering  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Kite,  i.  45  '  ■■  ■  the  rite  unnatural  in  the  view  of  unassisted 

reason,  ii.  70,  71 an  argument  hence  in  favour  of  diving 

institution^  ii.  74,  75  the  rite  universalis/  practised,  an 
argument  in  favour  of  divine  institution,  ii.  71 — 74— brief 

view  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  i.  45, 46 Objections  against 

the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice  examined,  ii.  76 — 87— Dtrin^ 
origin  inferred  from  Abel's  and  the  early  Patriarchal  sacri. 
fices,  i.  47,  48.  ii.  87 — 91— the  sacrifice  of  Abel  an  animal 
sacrifice,  ii.  203— 208— ^-Divine  origin  and  true  design  of 

sacrifice  inferred  from  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  i.'49 — 58 

sacrifice  of  Abel  why  accepted,  whilst  that  of  Cain  was  re- 
jected, i.  49—55.  ii.  208—224 rite  instituted  at  the  fall, 

i.  50,  51.  ii.229 — ^234 ^the  animal  sacrifice  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant, i.  51,  52 sacrifices  before  the  law,-  animal  and 

piacular,  i.  54—57,  380,  381.  ii.  250— 254— -true  import, 
of  the  early  animal  sacrifices  before  and  under  the  law,  i.  380, 
^Sl......  history  of  scripture  sacrifice  shewn  to  be  consistent 

throughout,  i.  58— 60— the  sacrifice,  of  those  under  the 
Law,   most  particularly  typical  and  illustrative  of  that  of 

Christ,    i.  61—63.  ii.   342—344 sacrifice  of  Christ  ia 

what  sense,  and  how  far,  vicarious,  i.  63,  64. 

Scripture  Account  of  Sacrifices,  Author  of— ^his  scheme  of 
Redemption,  i.  201,  202— his  singular  notion  concerning 

the  pollution  of  the  Scape-Goat,  &c.  i.  373,  374 refuted, 

I,  349 admits  that  bearing  Sin,  means  bearing  its  punish. 

ment,  in  the  case  of  one's  own  sin,  but  not  in  that  of  ano^ 
therms,  i.  453 answered,  i.  453—459 his  scheme  of 

VOL.  II.  L  L 
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the  origin  and  meAning  of  sacrifice,  and  tlie  objection  to  i^ 
ii.  18,  19. 

Sej^uagirU  translation  of  Isaiah,  inferior  to  that  of  any 

other  part  of  (he  Old  Testament,  i.  ^1,  406 the  trans. 

lation  of  Job  also  inaccurate,  and  takes  great  liberties  with 

the  original,  ii.  142 collation  of  the  various  copies  of  tb# 

Septuagint  by  Dr.  Holmes,  i.  93,  94. 

Sharpy  (Granville)  has,  in  his  Utter  on  certain  parficultu 
riiies  of  the  Hebrew  Syntax^  made  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  converted  future  of  the  Hebrew^  ii.  125. 

Smithy  (Dr.  Adam)  argues  from  the  natural  sentiments  of 
mankind,  in  behalf  of  the  reasonableness  of  intercession  and 

atonement y  i.  209 — 211 infected  by  his  connexion  with 

David  Ilume,  i.  211,  212.  ii.  319,  320 his  opinion  of  the 

process  whereby    the  use  of  general  signs  is  acquired,    ii. 

63 this  opinion  controverted,  ibid. 

Smithy  (Elizabeth) — her  translation  of  the  book  of  Job, 

an  extraordinary  work,  ii.  171,  172 extracts  from  and 

observations  on  that  Translation,  ii.  172—175,  177, 178. 
praise  of  her  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  ii..405. 

Socinians  distinguished  from  UnitarianSy  i.  149 — 15^ 
their  mode  of  interpreting  scripture  described,  i.  175,  176, 

189,  190 their  sophistical  reasonings  to  be  most  carefully 

watched,  ii.  480. 

Spencer — his  error  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of 

sacrifice,  ii.  4,  5,  18 his  wrong  interpretation  of  the  sOcXo. 

O^narxua,  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  4,  5 his  argument  derived  from 

the  use  of  the  word  ^u^a.  in  Heb.  xt.  4.  refuted,  ibid. ^his 

work  built  upon  the  Moreh  Nevochim  of  MaimonideSy  ii. 
.  275 ^a  dangerous  guide  in  theology,  ii.  275,  276 re- 
futed by  several  writers,«ii.  274,  275,  279,  281,  282 his 

reflexions  upon  revelation,  ii.  275,  276. 

Stocky  (Bishop  of  Killalla)  objects  to  the  generally   re. 
,  ceived  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job,  it.  132^^-134 
his  objections  shewn  to  be  unfounded,  ii.  134 — 191 
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Ills  translation  of  Job,  a  hasty,  imperfect  and  highly  obj?c- 

tionable  performance,  ii.  132 — 199 y-indulgos  too  freely 

in  conjectural  emendations  of  the  sacred  text,  ii.  196 — 108. 

Sykes^  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  on  the  ground 
of  texts  stating  man'*s  reconciliation  to  God^  not  that  of  God 

to  man^  i.  203 states  the  texts  uncandidly,  i.  206 ^his 

tvhole  objection  answered,  i.  26 — ^29,  202 — ^207 ^his  er- 
roneous criticism  on  the  phrase,  for  us^  i.  249 — ^252 con- 
tradicts himself  in  his  endea?ours  to  prove,  that  Christ,  when 
compared  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  was  not  said  to  be  sacrificed, 
i.  308,  309 — : — ^his  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  atone, 
ment  on  the  ground  of  its  implying  Ticarioas  substitution, 

stated  and  answered,  i.  354 — 366 his  affirmation,  that  the 

imposition  of  hands  implied  nothing  vicarious,  considered,  u 

366 — 373 ^his  denial  that  the  scape  goat  was  a  Sin-offer- 

fng,  examined,  i.  370 — 373,  461,  462 refers  to  a  text, 

as  proving  decisively  that  t^^i  signifies  removing  or  taking 

dway^  which  makes  directly  against  him,  i.  450,  451 his 

theory  of  sacrifice^  i.  43,  44.  ii.  21 shewn  to  be  erro- 

tieous,  i.  44.  ii.  21 — ^28,  31 — 45 contends  for  the  per- 
mission of  animal  food  before  the  flood,  ii.  33 this  notion 

refuted,  ii.  31—45. 


Taylor y  (Henry) — see  Ben  Mordecai* 

"Paylory  (Dr.  John,  of  Norwich) — ^his  scheme  of  atosemenU 

i.  181 — 186 sum  of  his  schemej  i.  185 ^falls  in  with 

lome  of  the  principles  of  th^  Socinian,  i.  181, 186 — 188— 
his  whole  scheme  but  an  artful  accommodation  of  scripture 

phrases,  i.  181,  182,  186 ^his  key  a  false  one,^  ii.  391 

his  works  imprudently  recommended  by  Bishops,  i.  186 

the  errors  of  his  scheme  fully  refuted  by  the  author  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  Sacrifices^  and  Dr.  Richie^s  Criticisms 
on  modern  notions  of  atonement^  i.  186  and  well  pointed 
•ui  in  the  thrisUiin  Observer^  ii.  391-<-^-^ifference  betweea 
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his  scheme  and  that  of  H,  Taylor,  i.  187 ^his  familiar  illas- 

tration  of  his  scheme,  i.  199 — ^201 his  unjustifiable  mode 

of  investigating  the  nature  of  the  Leviiical  atonement,  i.  322 

— 325 his  endeavour  to  do  away  the  force  of  the  phrase, 

bearing  sinSj  fully  examined,  i.  413 — 471 ^his  erroneous 

criticism  on  the  word  HU;:,  and  the  weakness  of  his  endeaTour 
to  shew  that  it  merely  signifies  removal^  and  not  sustaining 

the  penal  consequences  of,  sin,  i.  436 — 451 ^is  referred  io 

by  Mr.  Belsham,  but  turns  out  too  orthodox  for  him,  and  is 
afterwards  relinquished  by  him,  ii.  480. 

Texts  of  Scripture — supporting  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 

existence  of  Christ,  i.  71,  72 texts,  proving  the  plan  of 

dtonement  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  divine  mercy,  i.  23 

texts  wrongly  urged  by  Priestley,    Sykes  and  Taylor,   ia 

proof  of  the  sufficiency  of  obedience  per  se,  i.  194, 195 

texts  representing  man  as  forgiven  freely^  how  to  be  under- 

stood,  i.  194 — 199 texts  representing  us  as  reconcikd  to 

Gody  not  God  as  reconciled  to  us^  misunderstood  by  Crellius, 

Sykes,  H.  and  J.  Taylor,  and  others,  i.  26, 27, 202 — ^206 

texts  proving  the  displeasure  of  God  against  the  sinner,  i* 

27,  28,  208,  331 texts  proving  the  death  of  Christ  to 

have  been  a  propitiator^/  sacrifice^  i.  29,  224,  397 texts 

proving  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  resemble  the  paschal  sacri. 

fice,  i.  297 — 309 texts  proving  that  atonement,  in  the  Old 

Testament,  included  the  idea  of  averting  the  dlvjne  diBplea. 

sure,    and  obtaining  forgiveness,    i.  331 two  important 

ones  cleared  from  the  erroneous  criticisms  of  Dr.  Priestley^ 
i.  224 — 243— —celebrated  one  in  Isaiah  liii.  particularly  ex- 
amined, and  its  application  by  St  Matthew  vindicated,  i.  397 

—463 texts  ascribing  the  bearing  of  sins  to  Christ's  sa. 

crifice,  and  explaining  the  manner  in  which  this  phrase  js 
used  in  scripture,  i.  397—471  ■  ■■  texts  in  Isaiah  liii,  fplly 
explanatory  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  i.  397-— 410,  460 

,^^65 text  in  1  Pet  ii.  24.  erroneously  referred  to  Isau 

liti.  4.  i.  414}  465^  466-*— texts  annoonciDg  the  principle  of 

1 
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fttonement,  i.  464,  465,  472 texts  proving  the  sacrifices 

of  the  Law  to  be  typical  of  that  of  Christ,  i.  46,  47 texts 

erroneously  supposed  to  support  the  idea  of  the  human  in- 

Mention  of  sacrifices,  ii.  82 — 87 text  proving  Abel's  sa. 

crifice  to  have  had  a  reference  to  that  of  Christ,  i.  49 ^text 

in  Gen.  iv.  7.  explained,  i.  .53.  ii.  235 — ^250 texts  evinc. 

ing  the  piacular  virtue  of  the  animal  sacrifice,  i.  55,  56 

texts  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr  and  the  ApostolicaU  Fa* 
thersy  ii.  472—481. 

Tillotson^s  unjustifiable  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  plan  of 

redemption  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  il.  264 — 267 con. 

futed,  ii.  267 — ^280 ^his  mistaken  supposition  of  a  Relu 

gion  of  Nature^  ii.  267 — ^273 ^his  writings  recommended 

by  Locke  as  supplying  a  model  of  perspicuity^  ii.  264. 

Tindal^ — ^his  absurd  objection,  i.  45,  46.  ii.  1 ^the  us« 

to  which  it  may  be  applied,  ii.  2. 

Tonmsotiy  (Dr.)  gives  a  good  account  of  St.  Matthew's  pe« 
^uliar  mode  of  citing  the  prophecies,  i.  435* 

U 

Unitarians — 4)rief  view  of  their  scheme,  i.  12, 13 their 

potion  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  promulgation  of  forgiveness 

on  repentance,  erroneous,  i.  13 — 16 adopt  a  principle 

of  reasoning  in  common  with  the  Deist,  i,  12      *  are  equally 
unassailable,  on  the  ground  of  scripture,  with  the  Deist,  i. 

16,  17 ^their  strange  explication  of  texts  of  scripture,  i.  73 

-^85,  and  Appendix  ubique-^mode   of  reasoning   subver- 
sive of  every  possible  interpretation  of  scripture,  i.  86,  87, 

176 called  by  Mr.  Howes  Humanists;  and  by  Mr.  Hob^ 

housej  Humanitarians^  i.  148,  149 favourers  of  Maho^ 

metanism,  i.  133 — ^135 ^pretend  to  be  exclusively  wor- 
shippers of  one  Gody  i.  148.  ii.  387 ^their  scheme  fully 

explained  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  Mr.  Belsham,  but  most 
compendiously  by  the  latter,  i.  149.  ii.  387—412,  488—491 
-their  scheme  difficult  to  describe,  why,  ii.  387,  388— ~ 
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ihey  disclaim  the  title  of  SpcinianSy  i.  150,  151 go  far 

beyond  Socinus,  i.  150 — 154 explain  away  th(e  meaoiDg 

of  scripture,  L  17 — 19,  86 — 88,  173 — 178 represent  the 

sacred,  writers  as  erroneong  and  unphilosophical,  i.  173 — 175 

diflfer  little  from  the  Theophilanthrope  Debts,  i.  175^ 

it.  412 cannot  form  any  canon  of  scripture,  why,  i.  177, 

178 ^haye  lately  published  a  yersion  of  the  New  Testa. 

ment;  nature  of  that  yersion,  ii,  448 — 462 ^ia  that  y.ersion 

admit  the  substitutive  force  of  the  word  wwt^,  i.  252 re^ 

ject  humilUy^  i.  18,  153 agree  with  the  Stoics  in  their 

proud  notions  of  yirtue,  u  179,  180 refer  to  each  other 

boldly  for  proofs  which  haye  not  been,  giyen,  i«  419 — 423, 

440,  449«  ii.  445 said  to  hold  a  pure  Christianity,  ii.  418 

—said  to  be  persecuted,  ibid. — said  to  be  a  progressiye 

cause,  ii.  425 likely  to  decrease  in  number,  ii.  425,  426, 

431 do  not  all  follow  up  their  principles,  ii.  429,  430 

—in  one  way  seem  to  encrease  in  number,  ii.  432 ^na. 

turally  pass  to  Deisni,   ii.  426—436— — ^how  contriye  to 

retain  the  bible,  ii,  436,  437 they  alone  sound  critics, 

and  why,  ii,  438 — 444 — --disingenuous  in  their  treatment  of 
ancient  authorities,  ii,  469. 

Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testamert — of  a  latitude, 
which  embraces  opinions  subversive  of  Christian  doctrines, 

ii,  448,  449 insidiously  professes  to  found  itself  on  Arch* 

bishop  Newcome's  translation,  ii.  449 effected  by  means 

of  the  usual  apparatus  of  Unitarian  exposition,  ii.  449,  450 
avows  the  design  of  clearing  away  all  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  ii,  450 is  enabled  to  take  the  widest 

liberties  of  translation  by  its  systematic  rejection  of  verbal 

criticism,    ii.  450,  451 ^gets  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

Incarnation  by  rejecting  the  opening  chapters  of  St.  Matthew 

and  St.  Luke,  ii.  151 ^fulileand  contradictory  grounds  on 

which  it  attempts  to  maintain  this  rejection,    ii,  451 — 45& 

quotes  I^rdner's  authority  in  support  of  the  opposite  of. 

that  which  he  maintains,  ii«  457--— -r^oes  this  from  a  gross 


blander  in  confounding  the  true  and  vulgat  eras  of  the  n(u 

iivUy^  ii.  456 — 458 ^falls  into  another  blonder  concerniilg  ' 

the  age  and  charader  of  Ephrem  Syrus^  ii,  458, 459 — ^gi?es 
a  most  extraordinary  and  absurd  translation  of  the  first  chap, 
ter  of. St.  John's  Gospel,  ii.  459,  460 — giires  an  equally 
extraordinary  and  absurd  explanation  of  St  Stephen's  ad. 
dress  to  Christ,  ii.  460,  461 — the  Drhole  of  this  new  Version 
jodicionsly  examined  and  exposed  by  Mr,  Nares,  i.  480» 
ii^46U 

Universais — ^the  Tarious  opinions  concerning  their  nature, 

ii.  47 — 57 Aristotle's  views  on  this  subject,  jnst,  ii.  47 

— 49 excellent  remark  upon  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Dugald 

Stewart,  ii.  51,  b% 

V 

Veysie^  (Mr.) — ^his  judicious  remarks  on  the  sense  in  which 
God  is  said  to  forgi?e  men  freely^  i.  199 — ^his  just  distinct 
tion,  on  the  subject  of  figurative  allusion,  i.  253,  254. 

Fillers — ogives,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Reformation^  a  dismal 
account  of  the  ignorance  of  scripture  enforced  by  the  Romish 

Church,  ii.  242 — ^244 contrasts  the  characters  of  the  Pro- 

testant  and  Romish  Churches,  ii.  244,  245 — convicts  Hume 
of  falsehoods  in  his  chaises  against  Luther,  ii.  335. 

W 

JVaikery  (Mr.) — ^has  given,  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Dehhamy- 
an  excellent  refutation  of  his  reasoning,  ii.  390. 

Warburton^ — ^his  strange  position  that  repentance  must 
necessarily  entitle  to  forgiveness,  i.  95.  ii.  269 — ^his  singular 

theory  on  the  subject  of  Natural  Religion,  ii.  267 — 270 

his  well  founded  observations  on  Wesley,  i.  169,  170 — h\% 
paradoxical  position  concerning  the  language  of  the  New  Tes. 
tament,  i.  236 — this  well  refuted  by  Dr.  Leland,  i.  236—238 
—his  idea  of  the  scenical  nature  of  the  intended  sacrifice 
of  Isaacp  i,  394 — ^his  theory  of  Sacrifice^  !•  44.  ii.  28 — ^his 
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objections  against  the  divine  institation  of  sacrifice  consider* 

ed,  ii.  76 — 82 his  extravagant  notion  concerning  the  book 

of  Job,  ii.  99 — ^his  unjustifiable  adoption  of  the  opinions  of 

Spencer  and  Matmonides^  ii.  275 — ^277 his  nnmercifnl 

laceration  of  Bolingbroke,  ii*  301 — characters  given  oC  him, 
ii.  277—279. 

WariPs  Errata — a  meagre  abstract  of  Gregory  Martin's 
antient  refated  work,  ii.  245 — its  recent  re.publication  aproof 
of  the  low  state  of  scripture  criticism  in  the  Romish  Church, 
ibid — specimen  of  its  miserable  cavils  against  the  Protestant 
translations  of  the  Bible,  ii.  245,  246 — answered  by  Dr. 
Ryan  and  Mr.  Grier,  ii.  246 — the  danger  to  which  these 
gentlemen  are  exposed  by  their  attempts  to  answer  it,  ibid. 

Watson,  (B.  of  Landaff) — ^his  judicious  observation  on 
the  position  that  the  doctrine  oi  Atonement  is  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  attribute  of  mercy,  i.  489 — his  just  expression  of 
indignation  against  the  presumption  of  opposing  a  fancied 
philosophy  to  Apostolic  authority,  ii.  493. 

Wesley — ^his  followers  hold  opinions  of  perfection,  incon. 
sistent  with  Christian  humility,  i.  158,  159 — speak  con. 
temptuously  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  i.  159 
— hot  remarkable  for  the  justness  and  accuracy  of  their 
reasonings,  i.  160 — their  numbers  rapidly  encreasing,  knd 
the  reason  why,  ibid. — danger  to  the  establishment  from  the 
injudicious  countenance  given  to  them  by  some  of  its  mem. 
bers,  I.  161,  162 — change  of  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  and 
rejection  of  the  Catechism,  two  of  the  Creeds,  and  many  of 
the  Psalms,  by  Mr.  Wesley,  i.  162,  163 — the  Articles  re. 
jected  by  him  inconsistent  with  his  favourite  doctrine  of  per^ 
fection,  and  the  rejection  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Christ, 
i.  162,  166,  167 — ^-extravagant  dogmas  maintained  by  him 

and  his  followers,  i.  163 proofs  of  this  in  the  writings  of 

Mr.  Wesley,  i.   165—168 his  latitudinarian  principles 

respecting   doctrines,  i.   167 — 170-*— -mischievoa?  (Jonse^ 
quences  to  true  religion,  i.  170. 
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Wilberforce^  (Mr.) — ^his  Practical  View,  a  book  of  high 
value,  i.  89,  164 — defended  against  Dr.  Parr,  ii.  377 — ^his 
eloquent  description  of  the  corruption  of  man's  natural  state 
i.  164 — 167— describes  Unitariauism  as  a  half  Mray  house 
to  Infidelity,  ii.  414. 

Williams — in  his  Free  Enquiry^  asserts  that  there  are  no 
certain  references  to  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  M atthew'g 
Gospel,  till  the  days  of  Celsus^  ii.  465 — this  assertion  refut. 

ed,    ii,  465 — 468 his  strange  assertion   concerning  tha 

fiilence  of  the  Apostolical  fathers  on  those  chapters  fully  ex. 

amined  and  confuted,  ii.  4C8 — 483 this  writer  exhibits  n 

striking  specimen  of  the  disingenuousness  of  Unitarian  cri. 
iics,  ii.  469. 
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Cyrill.  Alexand.  contra  Julian             •             -     Lips.  1696 
Dathii  Opuscula.                     •                 -                 Do.  17^6 
Dawson's  Doctrine  of  Phil.  Necessity  invalidated  Loud.  1803 
De  Dieu  (Ludo?.^  Animadversioues  in  Vet.  Test. 

Lugd.  Bat.  1648 
Delaney's  Rer.  eitamined  with  candour.  Dublin.  1739 
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De  Rossi  Variae  Lea.  Vet.  Test.  -  Parma.  1734 

f^Herbelot,  Bibliotheqae  Orientale.         -        Maestr.  177Q 
!podsoD's  Dew  translation  of  Isaiah.  •        fiOnd.  1790 

■J  I  Letter  to  Dr.  Sturge^.  -  Do.  1791 

^wards's  Survey  of  the  method$  of  Religion.        Do>  1699 
Ellis's  Knowledge  of  divine  things^&c.  •        Do.  1743 

Elrington's  Donnelian  Lecture  Sermon?.  Dub.  1^96 

Eisner.  Obseryationes  Sacrs.  Traj«  ad  Rhen.  1720 

Ennius.  »  •  «  edHess.  1707 

Episcopii  Opera  Thcologica.  -  Lond.  1 67B 

f)rnesti  Institutio  Interpr.  N.  T.  -  Lips.  1792 

i^rskine's  Sketches  and  Hints  of  Qiurch  History. 

Edinb.  179Q 
il^nsebii  Dcmonstratio  Eyangelica.  -  -  Colon.  1688 
— — — —  f'rqsparatlo  Evangelica.  •  pp.  ^688 

Evanson's  Dissonance  of  the  Evangelists.         Ipswich.  17^2 
Farmer^s  Enquiry  into  the  Temptation,  Lond.  1751 

fellpwes's  Guide  to  Immortality.  -  J)o.  1804 

•— ^ — r-  ^picture  of  Christiau  Philosophy.  Do.  1802^ 

-^ Religion  without  Cant.  -  Do.  1 808 

Fortuita  ^acra  ...         Rotterod.  1725 

Gcddes's  Critical  Remarks.  .  »  Lond.  1 800 

Gillies's  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics.         .  Do.  1804 

•      .  •  -  '■ 

Gisborne's  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Do.  1790 

Glassii  Philologia  Sacra.  .  a  D^thio.  Lips.  1776 

Goguet's  Origin  of  Laws,  Sec,  .  Edinb.  1775 

Graves's  Lectures  on  the  four  ia^t  books  of  th,e 

Pentateuch.  ,  -  -  Dublin.  1807 

Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  Testament.  -        Dublin.  1792 

Gregory's  Lowth's  Lectures.  »  Lond.  1787 

Grey.  Liber  jl  obi  a  Schult.  •  t  Do.  1742 

Grotii  Opera.  -  -  -  Basil.  174$ 

Gussetii  Comment.  Lingua^  Ebr^ca^.  Amstel.  170$ 

Hales's  Methodism  inspected.  Dublin*  1803  and  ISOSj 

Halhed^s  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws.  .  Lond.  1776 

^aUet'sJXo^s  and  DiscouisfH.  »  Dp.  17^ 
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Barris^^  Comment,  on  the  53d  eh.  of  f  8»ah*        Lond.  1735 

Harris's  Hermes.                 •                -  Dublio.  1774 

Heath's  Essay  towards  a  Version  of  Job*  LOnd.  175(1 

Heidegger.  Hist.  Patriarch.  Sacr.          -  Amstel.  1667 

Heliodori  iEthiopica.            -             ^  Francof.  1651 

Hey's  Lectures  in  Dirioity.              .  Cambr.  17S6 

Hobbes's  Leviathan.                  *             -  Lond.  1651 

podge's  Elihu.            .                -            ^  Dublin.  1757 

Hodii  de  Versionibus  Gnecis^  See.          »  Oxon.  1705 

Holwes's  Four  Tracts,                -         -  Oxford.  178S 

Horsley'fi  Hosea.                -            "^  -  Lond.  1864 

Hottiugeri  Smegma  Orientale^  ^  Heidelb.  1658 
Howes's  Critical  Observations— (Number  1«)    Lond.  1776 

N.  B.    The  remaining  numbers  of  the  4  Volumes  published 
at  intervals  through  a  period  of  about  14  years. 

Buetii  Demonstratio  Evangelica-—  Francof.  1722 

Hume's  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion.  Lond.  1779 

Essays  and  Treatises.  -  Dub.  1779 

History  of  England.  -  Montrose.  1796 

Hyde.  Historia  Relig.  Veterum  Persarum.  Oxon.  1760 

Jablonski  Pantheon  Egypt.  -  Francof.  1750 

Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities.  -  Lond.  1266 

Jones,  (Jerem.)  on  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  Do.  1726 

Jornandes  De  Reb.  Getic.  Cassiodori  Opera.  Aurel.  1622 
Jortin's  Remarks  on  Eccles.  History.  Lond.  1773 

Josephus.  Opera.  -  ed.  Hudson.  Oxon.  1720 

■    ■  '  Translated  by  L'Estrange.  -        Lond.  1702 

Juliani  Opera,  Cyrill.  -  .  Lips.  169d 

Justin i  Marty risApolog.  dux.  .  Lond.  1722 

Kennicot's  Remarks  on  Select  Passages.  Oxf*  1737 

■  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text.        -  Do.  1753 

— ■: —  Two  Dissertations.  -  Do.  1747 

Kidder's  Commentary  on  the  5  books  oT  Moses.  Lond.  1694 
Krebsii  Observatienes  e  Flav.  Josepho.  •  Lips.  1575 
Laplace.  Exposition  du  Syst^medu  Monde.  Paris.  1798 
?  Tjraite  de  M6canique  Cfle^te.        .        0o.  1798 
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Lardner's  Works,  hy  Kippis. 
Lavoisier's  Elements  of  Chemistry, 
Laurence  on  the  Logos. 
Jjaw's  Theory  of  Religion. 
Layman's  Letters  to  Mr.  Wilberforce 
Le  ClerC)  Nor.  Test. 
Leland's  Christian  Revelation. 
Leslie's  Theological  Works. 
Letters  from  a  late  Eminent  Prelate. 
Lightfoot's  Works. 
Lindsey's  Apology.  • 

Lloyd's  Christian  Theology. 
Loccenii  Aiitiq.  Sueo.  Goth. 
■  Historia  Rerum  Succic. 

Locke's  Works. 
Lowth.  De  Sacr^  Poesi  Ilebr. 
>—» ■  Letter  to  Warburton. 


Translation  of  Isaiah. 


Maimonides  De  Cultu  Difino. 

■  Moreh  Nevochimj  Buxtorf 

■  De  Poenitentill.  Clavering.— 
^ De  Sacrificiis.  De  Vicl. 


Lend. 
Edinb. 

Oxf. 

Camb. 

I^nd. 

Fra'icof. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dublin. 

Lond. 

Holm. 

Francof. 

Lond. 

Oxon. 

Lond. 

Perth. 

Parisiis. 

Basil. 

0x00. 

Lond. 

Do. 


Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities  .   - 

Maltby's  Illustrations  of  the  Christ  Religion.  Cambr. 
Marsh's  Course  of  Ledlurcs,  part  ii.  -  Do. 

Marshami  Canon  Chronicus.  -  Franeq. 

Martinii  Sinic.  Hist.  .  Amstel. 

Mason's  Works  of  Gray.  -  Lond. 

Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities.  -  Do. 

Mcde's  Works.  -  -  -  t)o, 

Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  -  Do. 

Mcuschcn.  Nov.Testam.ex  Talmude.  .        Lips. 

Michaclis  (J.  D.)  GrammaticaSyriaca.  Halas. 

. Introduclion  to  the  N.  T.  (Marsh.  Ed.) 

Camb« 
Nofae  ct  Epimetra.  .  Oxon. 
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775 
804 
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794 
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Mick1e*8  (Camoens)  Lusiad.                 «  Dublin.  1791 

MiddletOD's  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article.  Lond.  1808 

Mirabaud.  Sjsteme  de  la  Nature.              •  Do.  1781 

Montucla.  Ilistoire  des  Mathematiques.  Paris.  1768 

More's  (Hannah)  Ccelebs.                   .  Lond.  1809 

■  Hints  for  a  young  Princess.             -  Do.  1805 

— Works                 -                 -  Dublin.  1803 

Morej.o's  Moral  Philosopher.              -  Lond.  1737 
Morini  Exercit.  De  Lingu^  Primae?i.            Ultraject.  1694 

Mosheim's  Eccles.  History.                  -  Lond.  1765 

Nares's  Bampton  Lecture  Sermons.             -  Oxf.  1795 
■               Remarks  on  the  Version  of  the  N.  T. 

by  the  Unitarians  -  -  Lond.  1810 
Newcome's  (A.  Bish.^Historical  View  of  the  Eng- 
lish Biblical  Translations  •  Lublin.  1792 
Newton's  Chronology.  -  Lond.  1728 
Nichols's  Conference  with  a  Theist.  •  Do.  1723 
Noldii  Concordantiae  Partic.  Ebr.  «  lenae.  1734 
Nott's  Bampton  Le6lure  -  Oxf.  1803 
Orford's  (Lord)  Works  .  -  Lond.  1798 
prigen  against  Ccl&us(by  Bellamy)  -  Do. 
Orme's  History  oflndoslan  -  .  Do.  1803 
Ouiram  De  Sacrificiis.  *  .  Amstcl.  1688 
Owen's  Modes  of  Quotation.  .  Lond.  1789 
Palairet.  Obser?a^.  Philologico-Criticae.  Lugd.  1762 
Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.  Dublin.  1703 
Parr's  Spital  Sermon.  «  -  Lond.  1801 
Patrum  Apostolic.  Opera,  cura  Ric.  Russell  Lond.  1746 
Panw  Rechcrch,  Philos.  sur  les  Amcric.  Berl.  1768 
Pearce's  (Bishop)  Comm.  and  other  Writings,  Lond.  1777 
Pearson  on  the  Creed.  -  -  Do.  1715 
Pearson's  Cpitical  Essay  on  the  ixth  book  of  the 

Dif.  Leg.             .                -             .  Camb.  1808 

Peirce's  Paraphrase              -  '              -  Lond.  1733 

Percival  J  Father's  Instructions,  Part  3d.  Do.   1800' 

iPeiers's  Critical  Dissert,  on  Job.            -  Do.  1754 
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l^atorini  Lexicon.               .             «  Basil.  15S8 

Philonis  Opera.                -                -  Parisiis.  1640 

thotii  Bibliotheca.                •                .  Rothom.  165^ 

JPtlkington's  Remarks,  &c*                 .  Camb.  1759 

Plutonis  Opera.              «               -  Francof^  1602 

Flauti  Opera,  (Lambini)            «            .  Fftris.  1577 

Plutarnbi  Opera.                -                 .  Franco!!  1620 

Pocock's'Theological  Works.            -  Lond.  1740 

Porphyrins  De  Abstinentii.                 •  Lugd.  1623 

Powell's  Discourses  on  various  subjects.  Lond.  1776 

Prety man's  Elements  of  Christ.  Theology.  Do.  1800 

Price's  Four  Dissertations.  -  -  Do.  IT 68 

■ 

Review  of  Morals.        •  -  Do.  1769 

Priestley's  History  of  Corruptions,  &c.  Binning.  1782 

Notes  on  Scripture.        •  liTorthumb.  1803 

Protestant  Apology  for  the  R.  C,  Churchy        Dublin.  1809 
Randolph's  Sermons  in  Advent.  -  Lond.  1801 

>■■  Book  of  Job  translated  by  Miss  Smith.  Bath  1810 

Aeid's  Essays  on  the  Intellect.  Powers  Dublin.  1786 

Reikiarks  on  Hume's  Essay  on  the  Nat.  Hist^  of 

Religion.  .  -  -  Do.  1777 

RennePs  Discourses  on  various  subjects;  bo.  1801 

Richardson's  Dissert,  on  the  Language  of  £astem  Nations 

Oxf.  1770 
Richie's  Criticism  on  modern  notions  of  Sacrifice.  Lond;  1761 
Peculiar  Doct.  of  Revelation:  Warringt.  1766 

Sale's  Koran.  -  -  •    -         Bath.  1795 

Sehnurrer.  Dissert.  Phiiolog.  Critics.    -     -      Gothae.  17dO 
Scholar  Armed.  -  -  Lond.  1795 

Schnltens.  Liber  Jbbi.        •  •        Lugd.  Batav.  1737 

— —  Origines  Hebraeae.  -  Francof.  1724 

Scripture  Account  of  Sacrifices  (Portal.)  Lond.  1755 

Senecae  Opera.  -  •  Amstef.  1672 

Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant.  Oxf.  1738 

^eriock's  Use  of  Frophecy.  •  liOnd.  1749 
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Shttckford's  Connexion  of  Sacr*  ai|d  P^of.  WstQXj^ 

hond.  1749 
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